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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

The  study  herewith  presented  is  a part  of  the  University  of 
Florida  phase  of  the  research  in  educational  leadership  conducted  hy 
the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administration 
and  sponsored  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  The  program  involves 
twelve  states  and  forty-six  institutions  of  higher  learning.  The  pat- 
terns of  research  in  the  institutions  and  states  vary  but  contribute 
to  the  understanding  of  practices  of  educational  administration  in 
local  school  systems.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  Southern  States  Co- 
operative Program  in  Educational  Administration  is  the  improvement  of 
administrative  practices.1 

The  research  at  the  University  of  Florida  focuses  on  the  status 
leader  of  the  individual  public  school— the  principal.  Its  purpose  is 
to  relate  leadership  qualities,  such  as  the  values,  attitudes,  concepts, 
and  ways  of  working  of  the  public  school  principal  to  human  relations, 
pregram  development,  community  relations,  and  teacher  activity.2 
Studies  already  completed  in  the  exploratory  portion,  of  which  the 
present  study  is  a part,  include:  "Techniques  for  Studying  Certain 

1 

T.  M.  Pierce  and  A.  D.  Albright,"C.P.E.A.  in  the  Southern 
States,"  Hat ion *3  Schools,  L,  4 (October,  1952),  60-62.  Also,  Pierce 
and  Albri^xt,  "c.  P.  E.  A.  Projects  in  the  Southern  States,"  Nation’s 
Schools,  L,  5 (Boveniber,  1952),  80-92. 

2 

Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Administra- 
tion, "Report  of  the  Conference  of  Directors  of  Research  Projects," 
mimeographed  bulletin  (January  25-30,  1953#  Atlanta). 
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School -Ccemunity  Relations , " by  Paul  P.  Williams;  "The  Development  and 
Validation  of  an  Instrument  Used  to  Ascertain  a School  Principal’s 
Pattern  of  Behavior,"  by  Morton  Alpren;  "Techniques  and  Instruments  for 
Measuring  Certain  Student  Human  Relations,"  by  Jean  A.  Battle;  'Tech- 
niques for  Studying  Program  Development  within  a School,"  by  Yewell 
Thompson.  ’ 

Hypotheses  of  the  exploratory  studies  have  been  tested  in  the 
schools  of  Hillsborough  County , Florida,  following  recommendations  made 
by  the  team  of  researchers.  Already  completed  in  the  Hillsborough  part 
of  the  study  is  a dissertation  by  E.  W.  Van  Alien,  entitled  "An  Analysis 
of  the  Methods  of  Operation  of  Principals  to  Determine  Working  pat- 
terns." The  plan  of  the  four  phases  envisioned  by  the  program  of  the 
University  of  Florida  is  shown  in  Chart  1. 

Purpose  of  This  Study 

The  purpose  erf  this  study  is  an  exploratory  analysis  of  the 
self-concept,  role  concept,  the  values,  and  ways  of  working  of  a public 
school  principal  and  the  background  experiences  that  may  be  inferred  to 
contribute  to  his  behavior.  The  writer  proposes,  in  the  stufly,  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  relationships  exist  among  the  qualities  pramirwi 
and  to  hypothesize  a briefer  method  for  similar  explorations  in  future 
research. 

The  study  attempts  to  find  the  factors  involved  in  the  qualities 
of  role  concept,  self  concept,  and  values  of  the  public  school  principal 
aid  to  relate  them  wherever  possible  to  the  ways  of  working,  with  in- 
ferences that  may  be  drawn  from  background  experiences.  It  attempts. 
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also,  to  find  a shorter  method  for  obtaining  the  information  needed 
without  sacrifice  of  validity  of  data. 

Hypotheses 

1.  Relationships  can  be  shown  among  self  concept,  role  concept, 

values,  background  experiences,  and  ways  of  working  of  a public  school 
principal.  Later  in  this  chapter,  a philosophical  interrelationship 
will  be  implied  by  references  to  the  literature  showing  the  influence 
of  the  factors  studied  upon  each  other.  Relationships  need  to  be 
shown  among  the  factors  of  the  study:  role  concept,  self  concept, 

values,  background  experiences,  and  ways  of  working  of  the  public 
school  principal. 

2.  Values,  self  concept,  role  concept,  and  background  experi- 
ences contributing  to  these  can  be  inferred  from  existing  instruments 
ami  means  of  collecting  data. 

Getzels  speaks  of  the  need  for  understanding  relationships  as  a 
major  variable  in  educational  administration.  He  cites  the  scarcity  of 
research  on  operational  problems  and  the  role  of  educational 

administration  and  adds,  "Empirical  data  are  needed  to  clarify  the 
relationships  between  the  authority,  role,  personal  rHmmminnn  Qf 
administration  in  the  educational  setting.”1  The  multitude  of  tests 


1 

J*  W,  Getzels,  "A  Psycho -sociological  Framework  for  the  Study 
of  Educational  Administration,"  The  Harvard  Educational  Review,  XXII, 
11  (Fall,  1952). 
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listed  by  Euros^  and  studies  cited  by  Stagner^  indicates  the  need  for 
research  and  empirical  data  concerning  the  attitudes  of  the  individual. 
Research  is  needed  relating  attitudes  to  patterns  of  work  and  showing, 
if  possible,  the  origin  of  operational  values. 


Definition  of  Terms 

Self  Concept 

Self,  according  to  the  literature,  is  not  static  but  exists 
for  crystallisation  according  to  the  field  or  to  perception. ^ A single 
and  inclusive  view  of  self  is  William  James’  "sum  total  of  what  he  [man] 

|j,  c 

can  call  his.”  Jersild  itemized  ideas,  attitudes,  a**5!  values,  foiyys; 
and  C crabs  speak  of  the  phenomenal  self;  Smith,  in  restating  the 
earlier  philosophy  of  George  Mead,  explores  the  phenomenon  of  the  ef- 
fect of  others  upon  personal  responses. 

The  self  is  a social  phenomenon,  capable  of  a behavior- 
istic description.  In  a behavioristic  sense,  the  self  is 


„ , ^ °*  K*  iffie  Fourth  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook  (New 

Yorks  The  Gryphon  Press,  1952),  pp.  2&-117. 

2 


of  Educa- 
3H  an  Company, 


Ross  Stagner,  "Origin  of  Attitudes,"  , 

tional  Research,  ed.  Walter  S.  Monroe  (New  York: 

1950)7  pp.  tMJ4. 

3 

pp  487ffGardner  !far5hy'  Personality  (New  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1947), 

k 

Arthur  T.  Jersild,  In  Search  of  Self  (New  York:  Bureau  of  Publi- 
cations, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1952),  pp.  3,  4. 

5 

Ibid.,  pp.  3,  4. 

Donald  Snygg  and  Arthur  W.  Combs,  individual  Behavior  (New 
York;  Harper  & Brothers,  1949),  pp.  78-H3.  
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a character  of  behavior . That  la,  when  an  individual 
directs  his  conduct  by  Incorporating  in  his  experience 
the  probable  reactions  of  other  persons  to  what  he  is 
going  to  do,  his  behavior  has  the  quality  which  we  call 
the  self.1 

2 

Murphy  calls  self  the  "more  or  less  organised  perceptual  observation." 

Rainy  calls  self  'the  individual’s  characteristic  way  of  regarding  him- 

3 

self.’  Since  the  opinions  of  others  affect  the  individual's  opinion 
of  himself,  opinions  other  than  those  of  the  individual  principal  must 
be  considered  in  light  of  bow  he  views  them  and  how  they  affect  his  be- 
havior. Self  concept,  for  purposes  of  the  study,  is  what  the  individual 
thinks  he  is,  with  some  indication  of  how  others  see  him. 


Role  Concept 

k 

Role  has  social  significance.  Murphy  sees  the  role  concept 
as  an  aspect  of  self  concept,  having  its  origin  at  a later  date  in 
development  than  the  concept  of  self.  "...  the  looking  glass  self 
. . . the  self  that  is  seen  visually  fades  in  importance  as  conceptions 

5 

of  role  and  status  develop." 

Murphy  says  also  that  personality  is  to  a large  extent  a matter 


1 

B.  Othanel  Smith,  Logical  Aspects  of  Educational  Measurement 
(Hew  York:  Colombia  University  Press,  19^8),  p,  106, 

2 

Murphy,  op.  cit.,  p.  517. 

3 

Victor  C.  Rainy,  "Self  Reference  in  Counseling  Interviews," 
Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XII,  3 (May,  June,  19^8),  pp.  153-163 
(a  condensation  of  an  Ohio  State  Ih.D.  thesis,  1<&3). 
k 

Ibid.,  p.  154. 

5 

Murphy,  op.  cit.,  p.  517. 
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* 

of  role  behavior  and  that  differences  between  people  are  the  differences 
they  see  in  their  roles.1  Sberif  emphasizes  the  expectations  of  roles 
and  statuses  and  of  personal  abilities  and  skills  contributing  to  than. 
He  says  of  leaders  of  institutions  that  "roles  are  defined  for  than, 

p 

not  by  them.”  KLineberg  sees  roles  of  the  individual  solidified  as 

the  result  of  the  suggestion  of  prestige  factors,  of  knowledge  of 

contrasting  customs,  the  practical  need  of  participation  in  society, 

and  fear  of  punishment  for  transgression. ^ Homans  distinguished 

between  status  (a  collection  of  rights  and  duties)  and  role  (the  status 

4 

in  action).  The  role  as  a part  of  the  self  is  Important  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  a determiner  of  action.  V inache, ^ Sheerer,^  and  Stock, ^ dis- 
cuss role  and  role  concept  in  terms  of  activity  within  the  social  group 
concerned  with  the  particular  role  of  the  individual.  The  public  school 


Ibid.,  pp.  559,  867. 


Muzafer  Sherif  and  Carolyn  Sherif,  Groups  in  Harmony  and  Ten- 
sion (Hew  York:  Harper  & Brothers,  1953),  Pp7l9&W. 

3 

Otto  Klineberg,  Social  Psychology  (Hew  York:  Henry  Holt  & Co., 
1940),  p.  343. 

4 


George  C.  Homans,  The  Human  Group  (Hew  York:  Har court . Brace. 

& co.,  1950),  pp.  11, 12,  isrr"^ 

5 

W.  E.  Vinache,  "The  Investigation  of  Concept  Formation," 
Psychological  Bulletin.  XLVIII,  1 (January,  1951),  26. 

Elizabeth  T.  Sheerer,  "An  Analysis  of  the  Relationship  Between 
Acceptance  of  and  Respect  for  Self,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psvcholopv . 

xm,  2 (April,  1952),  169-175.  — 

7 

Dorothy  Stock,  "An  Investigation  into  the  Interrelations  Be- 
tween the  Self  Concept  and  Feelings  Directed  Toward  Other  Persons  and 
Groups,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology,  XIII,  2 (April,  1952), 

176-180*  ~ “ ‘ — 
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principal  is  to  be  studied  in  his  statue  role.  Role  concept  is  studied 
in  terms  of  how  the  principal  sees  his  role  as  principal  of  a public 
school— the  public  school  of  which  he  is  administrator. 

Values 

Murphy  calls  values  "that  which  makes  objects  desirable  or  to 

1 2 
be  sought  after,"  Cantril  calls  values  the  energizers  of  action, 

Remans  furthers  the  concept  of  values  as  the  initiators  of  action  by 
adding  that  they  are  also  the  products  of  action.  He  speaks  of  group 
and  individual  values  in  terms  of  norms  * saying  that  norms  are  formed 
by  individuals  within  groups,  modified,  and  carried  by  the  individual 
to  other  groups  where  the  norms  (car  values)  are  further  modified  or  re- 
vised,^ Jordan  calls  values  the  determiners  of  the  direction  of  be- 
havior and  typifies  values  as  being  "for"  or  "against,"  He,  too,  cites 
the  role  of  experience  in  the  formation  of  attitudes,  "through  intense 
experience,  generalizations  from  several  experiences,  acceptance  by 
the  individual  of  his  norms,  and  a splitting  off  from  an  already  formed 
attitude."^ 

A study  which  is  a part  of  another  phase  of  the  Southern  States 


1 

Murphy,  op,  cit.,  p.  999. 

2 

Hadley  Cantril,  The  Why  of  Man's  Experience  (Hew  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company),  p,  26, 

3 

Homans,  op,  cit.,  pp.  127  ff. 

k 

A.  M.  Jordan,  Measurement  in  Education  (Hew  York;  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  1953)#  p,  V*. 
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Cooperative  Program  in  Educational  Mministration  centers  on  operational 
values.-  In  the  broad  field  of  attitudes,  values  are  reflected  in  the 
behavior  of  the  individual.  A value  is  whatever  is  of  worth  to  the 
individual.  Values  are  shown  by  the  techniques  of  collecting  data  for 
the  study  and  in  tests  used  in  the  research.  Operational  values  ex- 
hibited in  the  behavior  of  the  principals  are  the  values  sought  in 
this  present  study. 

m*fi  of  Wcgteiag 

A research  team  composed  of  eight  graduate  students  in  the  field 
of  education  and  their  coordinating  staff  took  a school  year  to  study, 
by  various  techniques,  four  schools  and  their  principals  in  the  ex- 
ploratory part  of  the  University  of  Florida  investigation.  One  of  the 
doctoral  dissertations  emerging  from  the  exploratory  phase  centered  on 
the  behavior,  or  ways  of  working,  of  the  public  school  principal  and 
the  development  of  an  instrument  to  measure  the  way  in  which  the  princi- 
pal did  his  job.  She  writer  related  research  in  self  concept,  role 
concept,  values,  and  background  experiences  of  the  principals  to  in- 
formation gained  by  the  research  team  and  the  companion  study  in  be- 
havior of  the  principal  of  the  public  school.  The  study  defines  wavs 
of  working  of  the  principal  as  behavior  of  the  principal  observed  by 
the  research  study  in  the  exploratory  phase  of  the  Florida  study  of 

1 

Ralph  Kimbrough,  "The  Operational  Beliefs  of  Selected  Leaders 
in  a Selected  County. 1 Unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Tennessee,  1953. 
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educational  leadership. 

Background  Experiences 

In  1930,  Jerome  Davis  studied  the  communist  leaders  of  the 
period,1  His  purpose  was  to  find  out  how  they  hsd  developed  communist 
attitudes.  He  read  material  about  the  men  that  was  available  in  en- 
cyclopedias or  in  currently  published  magazines,  books,  and  newspapers. 
He  read  extant  writings  of,  and  about,  the  men.  He  interviewed  the 
men.  He  talked  with  other  people  who  knew  them,  stagner  cites  the 
study  and  classifies  the  effects  of  background  on  attitudes  as  trauma, 
integration,  absorption,  and  diffusion.2  He  adds  that  the  four  In- 
fluences of  background  experiences  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Homans, 3 
Cantril,^  and  Jiirpby^  have  agreed  that  our  concepts , values,  and  atti- 
tudes have  their  origin  in  the  experience  of  the  individual, 

Ih  recent  years,  a popular  feature  of  Hxe  Hew  Yorker  hap  been 
profiles  of  individuals  who  possessed  publishable  appeal,  She  writer 
of  the  sketches  had  access  to  private  papers  of  the  individual,  ae- 

1 

Jerome  Davis,  "A  Study  of  163  Outstanding  Communist  Leaders," 
Papers  and  Proceedings,  American  Sociological  Society,  XXIV,  3 (1930), 
42-55* 

2 

Stagner,  op,  cit,,  p. 

3 

Homans , op,  cit«,  p,  78, 

4 

Cantril,  op.  clt.,  pp,  18-57. 

5 

Murphy,  op,  cit.,  pp.  754ff. 

6 

Profiles  of  varying  length  and  about  people  of  varying 
notice  appeared  in  The  Hew  Yorker  during  the  years  1948  through  1953 
and  up  to  and  including  1954,  Specific  reference  is  made  to  the  issue 
of  May  19,  1951,  fear  a portion  of  the  profile  of  Oscar  Hansnerstein  II. 
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ccmpanied  him  to  gatherings  of  other  people,  visited  with  his  family, 
and  shared  what  of  his  life  was  calculated  to  reveal  the  man  himself. 
The  writer  of  the  present  study  accompanied  the  principals  studied  in- 
tensively to  meetings,  met  with  them  in  formal  Interview  and  informal 
situations,  visited  the  families , and  studied  their  private  papers, 
some  of  their  letters,  writings,  and  albums.  The  writer  found,  the 
principals  cooperative  in  furnishing  information  and  in  referring  her 
to  other  people  who  knew  the  individual  in  a variety  of  situations. 

The  background  study  furnished  the  basis  for  the  insight  into  role 
concept,  values,  self  concept,  and  behavior,  as  well  as  inferences  as 
to  influences  relating  to  the  other  factors  studied.  Background  ex- 
periences were  considered  that  were  thought  relevant  to  the  principal 
as  an  administrator  of  a public  school. 

Limitations  of  the  Study 

Being  a part  of  the  research  project  in  educational  administra- 
tion of  the  University  of  Florida  sponsored  by  the  W,  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  was  a limitation  of  the  study.  The  setting  of  a major  por- 
tion of  the  research  was  the  four  schools  selected  by  the  project  for 
exploratory  work. 

The  four  schools  studied  by  the  research  team  were  selected 
because  they  could  be  visited  frequently  and  for  extended  periods  by 
the  team  as  a whole  and  in  small  groups.  The  schools  welcomed  the 
members  of  the  research  team  and  made  facilities  for  study  available 
to  the  researchers.  The  schools  differed  in  size,  social  setting, 
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other  features.  Differences  existing  in  the  administration  of  the 
schools  were  not  known.  The  principals  of  the  four  schools  described 
in  succeeding  paragraphs  are  the  public  school  principals  studied  in- 
tensively by  the  study. 

The  Four  Schools 

School  E.  This  school  combined  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

Its  enrollment  was  approximately  QOO*  It  was  located  in  a large  county 
sysoem  outside  the  metropolitan  area,  area  served  by  the  school 
was  divided  into  five  municipalities  and  a small  agricultural  section. 
There  were  resort  sections  catering  to  tourists,  a fishing  village, 
the  agricultural  section,  and  estates  occupied  only  during  a portion 
of  the  year.  Bus  service  to  the  school  was  maintained  for  the  students 
not  located  within  walking  distance.  The  school  plant  comprised  class- 
rooms on  two  floors,  an  auditorium,  a cafeteria,  a library,  industrial 
arts  and  hememaking  laboratories,  and  a new  gymnasium  featuring  band 
room  and  practice  rooms*  The  new  gymnasium  been  completed  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  research,  and  during  the 
research  study  the  former  gymnasium  was  converted  into  an  auditorium. 
Officials  of  the  school  included  the  principal,  the  assistant  principal, 
the  dean  of  girls,  and  the  school  clerk. 

School  J.  This  school  included  grades  one  through  twelve, 
housed  in  different  locations , with  an  enrollment  of  about  350.  It 
was  a school  for  Negroes.  Grades  one  through  seven  served  the  com- 
munity immediately  surrounding  the  school,  and  grades  eight  through 
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twelve  served  the  entire  county.  The  elementary  "building  had  been 
partially  destroyed  by  fire.  The  walls  were  charred,  and,  as  a re- 
sult, the  rear  stairway  to  the  second  floor  could  not  be  used.  One 
class  met  in  the  hall  area  of  the  building.  Two  classrooms,  a room 
for  supplies , and  the  principal’s  office  were  located  in  a «m«.n 
separate  building  near  by.  'Hie  high  school  was  a block  away  on  an 
unpaved  street.  It  was  a modern  structure  of  six  rooms,  all  on  one 
floor . Every  room  was  in  use  each  hour  of  the  school  day.  The  build- 
ing was  used  in  the  evenings  for  veterans’  classes.  All  physical  edu- 
cation classes  were  held  outdoors  because  there  was  no  place 
where  they  might  meet;  physical  education  classes  could  not  be  held 
on  rainy  days,  nor  could  study  periods.  The  industrial  arts 
laboratory  had  few  tools.  In  the  hememaking  laboratory  were  one 
sewing  machine  and  a stove.  The  principal,  the  only  administrative 
officer,  served  as  custodian  of  the  buildings. 

School  K.  This  school  included  grades  kindergarten  through 
twelve  with  an  enrollment  of  about  720.  The  school  drew  students  frcm 
one  small  town  and  frcm  farms  near  it.  A large  proportion  of  the 
school  population  was  transported.  The  school  was  located  in  build- 
ings scattered  over  a hillside.  One  building  was  a two-storied  brick 
structure;  one,  a two-storied  wooden  structure;  fljvj  one,  an  auditorium 
connected  by  a corridor  with  classrooms  on  one  floor.  Farther  away 
was  the  agricultural  shop.  Near  the  first  three  named  buildings  was 
a number  of  two-room  temporary  structures.  The  school  contained  a 
library,  cafeteria,  bomemaking  laboratory,  and  industrial  arts  and 
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agricultural  laboratories . Hie  admin  is  trative  staff  consisted  of  the 
principal  sad  the  clerk, 

School  H . Hiis  school  was  located  in  an  urban  community.  Hie 
school,  composed  of  grades  kindergarten  through  seven,  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  about  700.  Hie  students  of  the  school  came  frcan  the  surround- 
ing neighborhood.  Few  of  them  were  transported.  Hie  conmunity  of  the 
school  was  more  nearly  homogeneous  than  the  coamaunities  of  the  other 
schools  studied;  the  patrons  more  nearly  fitted  the  middle -income 
brackets.  Hie  educational  background  of  the  patrons  was  more  nearly 
homogeneous  and  reached  a higher  average  level  than  that  of  the  patrons 
of  the  other  schools  studied.  Hie  school  was  located  in  a two-storied 
brick  building,  having  temporary  structures  at  the  end  of  a wing.  The 
cafeteria  was  a separate  structure.  Hie  library  and  the  auditorium 
were  in  the  central  structure.  The  principal  of  the  school  was  a 
woman.  One  clerk  was  attached  to  her  staff, 

/ 

Techniques  of  Research 

The  study  was  further  limited  by  the  methods  of  research  em- 
ployed by  the  Kellogg  team  as  a whole  and  by  the  study  in  particular. 
Results  of  the  observations  and  the  research  of  the  entire  team  were 
available  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  team.  Paper -and- pencil  test 
forms,  as  well  as  interview  and  Observation  techniques,  were  employed 
in  the  collection  of  data. 

Procedures 

An  exploratory  study  is  designed  to  find  another  method  of 
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study.  As  a preliminary  exploration,  the  present  study  is  hypothesis- 
seeking.  The  primary  research  of  discovering  factors  involved  in  the 
study  and  determining  methods  designed  to  test  for  the  factors  in  future 
research  is  described  herewith. 

Methods  of  Collecting  Data 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  research  for  the  study  done  as 
a part  of  the  Leadership  Project  of  the  University  of  Plorida  involves 
four  schools.  The  research  team,  composed  of  eight  graduate  students 
and  their  coordinator,  worked  in  the  schools  from  the  middle  of  August, 
1952,  until  the  middle  of  June,  1953*  Their  work  involved  interview, 
observation,  questionnaire,  sociometric  scales,  and  tests  of  many 
sorts.  Material  was  rechecked,  notes  were  taken,  and  notes  and  inter- 
views were  recorded  on  tape.  The  emphasis  was  on  the  objective  gather- 
ing of  information  and  the  efficient  recording  of  the  information.  The 
collected  material  was  available  to  all  members  of  the  group  for  study. 

The  four  principals  were  observed  and  interviewed  many  times 
during  the  period  of  research.  Teachers,  patrons,  pupils,  friends,  mid 
acquaintances  of  the  principal  were  interviewed  about  the  principal. 
Writings  of,  and  about,  the  principal  were  read.  They  ranged  from  un- 
published books,  published  poems,  and  articles  to  newspaper  clippings, 
scrapbooks,  and  letters.  Observations  were  made  in  and  out  of  school. 
Analyses  and  opinions,  observations,  and  interviews  of  other  members 
of  the  research  team  were  analyzed  and  compared.  Findings  were  written 
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first  in  detail,  then  summarized  in  generalizations.1  Certain  paper 
and  pencil  forms  were  filled  in  by  the  four  principals.  The  scores 
of  the  principals  on  the  paper  and  pencil  forms  were  compared.  The 
comparisons  were  made  as  a basis  for  future  research. 

Selection  of  Instruments 

In  the  selection  of  the  instruments  to  be  administered,  it  was 
recognized  that  a public  school  administrator  is  a man  of  experience 
and  is,  by  nature  of  his  position,  familiar  with  current  tests  that  may 
be  used  in  an  Investigation  into  the  field  of  attitudes.  For  future 
research,  validity  and  ease  of  administration  and  interpretation  were 
important.  Therefore,  the  following  criteria  were  established  for  the 
selection  of  tests  to  be  administered: 

1.  It  is  desirable  to  have  tests  with  which  the  subjects 

> * * , 
are  relatively  unfamiliar. 

2.  The  test  forms  should  be  timely  and  geared  to  a present- 
day  situation. 

3*  The  tests  should  have  validity  for  use  as  research  tools. 

4.  The  tests  should  be  geared  to  the  normal  personality,  re- 
quiring neither  analysis  by  clinical  psychologists  nor 
persons  highly  trained  in  the  psychological  area. 

5.  The  tests  should  be  selected  for  ease  in  administration 
and  interpretation  and  for  clarity  of  directions. 


1 

Cf.  Homans,  op.  cit.,  pp.  43,  47,  126,  157- 
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The  Thur stone  Temperament  Schedule.  This  instrument  was  devised 
for  seeing  how  normal,  well-adjusted  people  differ  from  each  other*  It 
is  limited  to  a practical  description  of  important  aspects  of  tempera- 
ment and  does  not  attempt  to  analyze  conflicts  or  maladjustments.  It 
assesses  permanent  traits  and  passing  attitudes*  The  seven  areas  of 
temperament  tested  are: 

1*  Active.  The  person  who  scores  high  in  this  area  usually 
works  and  moves  quickly,  is  restless  when  Inactive,  and 
likes  to  stay  "cm  the  go." 

2.  Vigorous.  The  person  scoring  high  in  this  area  participates 
in  physical  sports,  uses  his  hands  much,  and  likes  outdoor 
occupations.  There  is  considerable  use  of  muscle  and  great 
expenditure  of  energy. 

3.  Impulsive.  The  person  scoring  high  in  this  area  makes  deci- 
sions quickly  and  changes  quickly  from  one  task  to  another. 
The  decision  to  change  is  of  importance,  whether  his  score 
on  the  A and  V scales  be  high  or  low. 

k.  Dominant.  The  person  who  scores  high  in  this  area  is  cap- 
able of  taking  initiative  and  responsibility.  He  enjoys 
public  speaking,  organizing  social  activities,  and  persuad- 
ing others. 

5*  Stable  (emotionally).  (E  factor).  The  person  scoring  high 
in  this  area  usually  has  an  even  disposition.  He  remains 
calm  in  a crisis.  He  is  not  irritated  if  interrupted,  does 
not  fret  about  daily  tasks,  is  not  annoyed  by  leaving  a 
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task  unfinished  or  by  having  to  finish  it  by  a deadline. 
Sociable.  The  person  who  scores  high  in  this  area  makes 
friends  easily  and  has  agreeable  relations  with  people. 
Strangers  find  it  easy  to  tell  him  about  their  personal 
troubles. 

7.  Reflective.  A person  who  scores  high  in  this  area  deals 
much  with  theory,  meditates,  and  thinks  reflectively. 
Self-examination  is  characteristic  of  him.  He  enjoys  work 
that  requires  accuracy  and  fine  detail.  He  often  takes  on 
more  than  he  can  finish  and  would  rather  plan  a Job  than 
carry  it  out.1 

A high  score  in  one  area  does  not  preclude  a high  score  in  another  one. 
Indeed,  possibilities  are  that  a person  may  rank  consistently  high  in 
all  qualities  measured  or  low  in  all  qualities  measured. 

The  analysis  of  the  Thur stone  test  was  checked  with  the  Guil- 
ford personality  tests  by  factoral  analyses.  Edge  marking  cards  were 
used  in  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the  schedule  replies,  and  revisions 
were  made  in  accordance  with  the  findings.  Norms  were  established  for 

high  school  students  and  adult 3 on  masculine  and  feminine  scales.  The 

^ » « 

test-retest  method  and  the  split-half  correlation  method  on  the  odd- 
even  basis  were  used  to  estimate  reliability.  Validation  of  his  test 
was  by  analyzing  his  test  with  the  Guilford-Martln  STDCR  form  and  the 

1 

Examiner's  Manual,  Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule  (Chicago: 
Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.  1949);  also  L.  L.  Thurstone,  "The 
Dimensions  of  Temperament,"  Psychometrika.  XVI,  1 (March,  1951),  11-20. 
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GAMIN  form  of  personality  inventor ies,  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  relationship  of  high  scores. 

The  personality  scale  was  selected  for  the  study  because  it 
seemed  a worth-while  device  for  measuring  normal  people.  Bur os1  says 
It  Is  a good  research  tool  but  cites  it  as  a new  and  therefore  rela- 
tively unvalidated  instrument.  Its  timeliness  and  the  fact  that  it 
dealt  with  the  normal , not  the  deviant,  personality  made  the  test  valu- 
able for  the  investigation.  The  Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule  was 
administered  to  the  four  principals  who  formed  the  intensive  portion 
of  the  study  to  add  objectivity  to  many  observations  gleaned  from  the 
background  recorded  by  the  research. 

The  Guilford-Martin  Inventory  of  Factors  GAMIN.  Factors  of 
the  Thurstone  scale  are  comparable,  roughly,  to  the  older  personality 
test  developed  by  Guilford-Martin.  An  advantage  of  both  tests  is  that 
they  permit  independent  contributions  of  the  several  factors  msasured. 
Ranking  high  in  one  quality  does  not  prohibit  a high  ranking  in  another 
quality.  Buros  Bays  of  the  GAMIN  form  of  the  Guilford-Martin  test: 

The  Guilford-Martin  inventory  of  Factors  GAMIN 
measures  five  traits  with  operational  definitions 
as  follows: 

G-- Great  pressure  for  overt  activity; 

A— ascendancy  in  social  situations; 

M— masculinity  in  attitudes  and  interests; 

I— lack  of  inferiority  feelings,  self  confidence; 

N— lack  of  nervousness  and  irritability.2 


1 

Reviewed  by  David  G.  Ryans,  The  Fourth  Mental  Measurements 
Yearbook,  ed.  0.  K.  Buros  (Highland  Park,  N.  J.:  The  Gryphon  Press, 
1953),  PP.  158-160. 

2 

Reviewed  by  Hans  Eysenck.  The  Third  Mental  Measurements  Year- 
book, ed.,  0.  K.  Buros  (New  Brunswick,  N.  J. : Rutgers  University  Press, 
19W),  PP*  81-83. 
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Items  were  developed  from  questionnaires  given  to  an  equal 

number  of  men  and  women.  Item  analysis  was  used,  and  the  split-half 

method  was  used  to  determine  reliability.  Inter corre lat ions  are  low 

enough  to  assume  a useful  difference  in  the  trait  scores.  In  1945, 

the  original  test  form  of  270  Items  was  abridged  to  1 86  Items.  The 

revised  form  was  the  one  used  In  the  present  study. 

The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values.  One  of  the  Instruments 

needed  by  the  study  was  a measure  of  self  concept,  which  fitted  the 

criteria.  "The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values"  was  built  on  certain 

psychological  and  physiological  aspects  of  men’s  basic  drives  and  the 

need  to  maintain  or  enhance  "self  organization." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  phenomenological  psychology, 
maladjustment  may  be  defined  as  any  discrepancy  between 
the  concept  of  self  and  the  concept  of  the  ideal  self. 

For  practical  purposes,  maladjustment  exists  when  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  concept  of  self  and  the  concept  of 
the  ideal  self  Is  great  enough  to  cause  unhappiness.  • • 

The  concept  of  self  may  be  further  defined  as  the  traits 
and  values  which  the  Individual  has  accepted  as  definitions 
of  himself,  ...  philosophy  of  life,  value  system  of  the 
individual,  and  concept  of  the  ideal  self  are  synonymous.  • . 
the  goal  in  life  is  to  produce  consistency  within  the  value 
system.  It  is  the  striving  for  maintenance  and  enhancement 
of  the  consistency  within  the  value  system  that  motivates 
behavior.1 2 

"The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values"  is  composed  of  forty-nine 
traits  from  Allport’s  list  of  traits,^  selected  by  preliminary  testing. 


1 

R.  E.  Bills,  E.  L.  Vance,  and  0.  S.  McLean,  "An  Index  of  Adjust- 
ment and  Values,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  XV,  3 (June,  1951), 
257-61.  Also  cf . Rogers,  Client -Centered  Therapy  (Boston:  Houehton  Mif- 
flin Co.,  195177  PP.  158-1^7 

2 

G.  W.  Allport  and  H.  P.  Odbert,  "Trait-names:  A Psychological 
Study,"  Psychological  Monographs.  No.  211  (1936),  pp.  171  ff. 
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The  test  was  administered  to  students  at  the  University  of  Kentucky, 
and  a test-retest  reliability  coefficient  of  .83  to  .87  was  estab- 
lished for  175  students  within  an  interval  of  six  weeks.  Comparison 
with  clinical  findings  of  the  Rorschach  personality  test  was  also 
by  competent  judges.1 2  Because  of  the  psychological  principles  upon 
which  the  test  was  built  and  the  experiment  results  that  had  been  ob- 
tained, "The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values''  was  deemed  a desirable 
part  of  the  study. 

The  F-Scale.  Literature  on  teaching,  supervision,  and  adminis- 
tration has  placed  heavy  emphasis  upon  the  differences  to  democratic  and 
authoritarian  procedures  for  several  years. ^ There  has  been  speculation 
that  some  people  have  underlying  personality  patterns  or  attitudes  that 
would  mate  it  easy  for  them  to  operate  in  one  fashion  and  difficult  to 
operate  in  the  other.  Ways  of  measuring  these  tendencies  or  disposi- 
tions to  act  in  democratic  or  authoritarian  fashion  have  recently  become 


1 

Bills,  et  al.,  op.  cit.  A further  study  in  the  use  of  the 
test  completed  is:  Roberts,  "A  Study  of  the  Validity  of  the  Index  of 
Adjustment  and  Values,"  Journal  of  Consulting  Psychology.  4 (August, 

1952).  At  the  time  of  the  present  research.  Bills  was  visiting  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Florida  and  reported  that  other  research  was 
under  way,  including  the  Kentucky  part  of  the  SSCFEA  research,  which  in- 
volved the  use  of  the  Index. 

2 

K.  Lewln,  R.  Lippitt,  and  R.  K.  White,  "Patterns  of  Aggressive 
Behavior  In  Experimentally  Created  'Social  Climates',"  Journal  of  Social 
Psychology,  X,  10  (May,  1939),  271-299.  Also  R.  LlpptttTAn  Experi- 
mental  Study  of  the  Effect  of  Democratic  and  Authoritarian  Group  Atmos- 
pheres, University  of  Iowa  Studies:  Study  of  Child  Welfare,  XVI,  3 (1940), 
43-195.  Also  Kenneth  Benne,  A Conception  of  Authority.  Contribution  to 
Education,  $895  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1943). 
Also  Sherlf  and  Sherif,  op.  cit..  p.  307. 
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available.  Probably  the  most  carefully  prepared  scale  fear  measuring 
authoritarian  and  nonauthoritarian  personality  factors  is  the  F-Scale, 
developed  by  Adorno,  Frenkel-Brunsvlk,  Sanford,  and  Levinson.1 

The  work  underlying  the  development  of  the  scale  of  ethno- 
centrism,  popularly  known  as  the  F-Scale,  was  initiated  by  the  American 
Jewish  Committee  in  1944. 2 Public  reaction  was  studied;  short-range 
and  long-range  research  was  begun.  Backed  by  clinical  interviews, 
biological  detail,  and  the  testing  of  more  than  2,000  persons  in  the 
course  of  validation  of  the  scales,  the  F-Scale  is  designed  to  measure 
prejudice  in  a number  of  forms,  including: 

a.  Conventionalism— rigid  adherence  to  conventional,  middle- 

class  values;  '■  ' ' 

b.  Authoritarian  Submission— submissiveness,  uncritical  at- 
titude toward  moral  authorities  of  the  group; 

c.  Authoritarian  Aggression— tendency  to  be  on  the  lookout 

for,  and  to  condemn,  reject,  and  punish  people  who  violate 
conventional  values ; . 

d.  Ant i-Intracept ion— opposition  to  the  subjective,  the 
imaginative,  the  tender-minded; 

e.  Superstition  and  Stereotypy  —the  belief  in  mystical 
determinants  of  the  individual's  fate,  the  disposition 
to  think  in  rigid  categories; 

f.  Power  and  Toughness— identification  with  domination- 
submission,  weak-strong,  leader-follower— power  figures, 
preoccupation  with  ego-attributes,  exaggeration  of 
strength  and  toughness; 


1 

T.  W.  Adorno,  et.  al. . The  Authoritarian  Personality  (Hew 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  1950),  p.  4. 

2 

Ibid. 
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g.  Destructiveness  and  Cynicism— generalized  enmity, 
abuse  of  humanity; 

h.  Projectivity— belief  that  wild  and  dangerous  things 
go  on  in  the  world,  outward  projection  of  emotional 
impulses.*- 

While  the  divisions  apply  to  the  items  of  the  F-Scale,  the 
clusters  described  include  items  that  are  also  a part  of  other  clusters. 
For  example,  item  1 reads:  "Obedience  and  respect  for  authority  are  the 
most  important  virtues  children  should  learn."  Item  1 is  classified 
under  (a)  conventionalism  and  under  (b)  authoritarian  submission.  The 
average  of  the  reliability  coefficients  obtained  for  the  administration 
of  the  form  to  fourteen  groups  is  .90,  which  fact  means  that  by  use  of 
the  F-Scale,  individuals  can  be  placed  along  a dimension  with  a small 
margin  of  error.  There  was  a high  correlation  obtained  with  forms  pre- 
viously used  in  the  investigation  leading  to  the  development  of  the 
final  form  of  F-Scale. 

The  F-Scale  was  selected  as  one  of  the  instruments  to  be  used 
in  the  study  because  of  its  recency,  its  careful  construction,  its 
high  reliability,  its  reasonably  well-established  validity,  its  favor- 
able reviews  by  competent  critics,  its  ease  of  administration,  scoring, 
and  interpretation,  and  its  postulated  relevance  to  the  behavior  of 
school  principals.  In  addition,  there  were  available  for  the  study 
the  results  of  the  F-Scale  and  other  paper -and-penc i 1 instruments  pre- 
viously administered  to  a group  of  administrators  and  students  of  ad- 
ministration. For  this  study,  no  breakdown  of  interpretation  of  scores 

1 

Ibid.,  pp.  255ff • 
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was  made.  The  total  score  was  used. 

Open-Ended  Quest loam ire.  Wiles  says,  "If  it  is  recognized 
that  leadership  is  any  contribution  to  the  establishment  and  achieve- 
ment of  goals  by  a group,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  official  leadership 
must  be  concerned  with  the  fullest  possible  cultivation  of  the  leader- 
ship potential  of  each  member  of  the  group.”1  In  the  same  book,  he 
raises  many  questions  that  deal  both  with  the  way  an  administrator 
does  his  job  and  with  how  he  sees  his  job.2 3  Along  with  the  F-Scale 
forms  (filled  in  by  a group  of  administrators  and  students  of  adminis- 
tration for  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  the  research  period),  were 
responses  to  five  open-ended  questions  answered  by  the  same  group. 

The  questions,  developed  through  the  collaboration  of  two  professors^ 
of  the  University  of  Florida,  were  designed  to  give  clues  as  to  the 
behavior  of  the  administrator  on  the  job  and  his  concept  of  the  job  to 
be  done.  The  questions  were  as  follows: 

1.  How  is  the  agenda  formed  for  faculty  meetings? 

2.  How  is  the  faculty  meeting  conducted? 

3.  How  are  decisions  made? 

1 

Kimball  Wiles,  Supervision  for  Better  Schools  (Hew  York: 
Prentice  Hall  Company,  1950),  p.  61. 

2 

Ibid.,  p.133.  "What  relationship  with  the  staff  does  the 
official  leader  have?”  P.  103,  "What  can  be  done  with  the  teacher  who 
disagrees?"  P.  25,  "What  is  the  official  leader *s  place  in  a group?" 

3 

In  the  summer  of  1952,  Dr 5.  R.  L.  Johns  and  Kimball  Wiles  ad- 
ministered the  questionnaire  quoted  and  a modification  of  the  F-Scale 
to  their  classes  in  administration  and  supervision.  The  results  were 
analyzed  by  the  writer  and  used  in  preliminary  exploration. 
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4.  What  do  you  do  with  a disinterested  teacher? 

5.  What  do  you  do  with  an  actively  opposing  member? 

Because  the  questions  show  tbs  administrator’s  self  concept  and  role 
concept  and  details  of  the  job  of  administration  itself  to  a greater 
degree  than  do  objective-type  questions,  the  questionnaire  was  con- 
sidered an  advantage  in  the  study. 

The  Principal  Behavior  Check  List.  The  instrument  listed  above 

was  not  a basic  part  of  the  present  study.  However,  the  study  which 

developed  it — a dissertation  by  Morton  Alpren — was  also  a part  of  the 

t 

exploratory  part  of  the  leadership  research.  The  study  was  based  on 
the  behavior  of  public  school  principals  and  was  used  by  the  present 
study  in  the  area  of  "ways  of  working  of  the  public  school  principal.’’ 
Occupational  preference  Scale.  Already  mentioned  has  been  the 
difficulty  of  finding  an  attitude  scale  to  fit  a particular  situation. 
Jordan  says  the  difficulty  exists  because  (l)  lists  of  agreed-upon  de- 
sired attitudes  have  not  been  made  and  (2)  competent  psychologists 

2 

give  a variety  of  definitions  for  the  same  quality.  Campbell  says, 

"In  the  flourishing  area  of  research  on  attitudes  . . . the  general 
practice  seems  to  be  for  the  researcher  to  reduplicate  all  or  parts 
of  uncopyrighted  tests,  or  to  develop  his  own."^  During  the  progress 

1 

Morton  Alpren,  "The  Development  and  Validation  of  an  Instrument 
Used  to  Ascertain  a School  Principal’s  Pattern  of  Behavior,"  unpublished 
doctoral  dissertation.  College  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  195k. 
2 

Jordan,  op.  cit.,  p,  447. 

3 

Reviewed  by  D.  T.  Caagfcell,  The  Fourth  Mental  Measurements 
Yearbook,  ad. , 0.  K.  Buros,  p.  90. 
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of  the  Investigation,  there  seemed  to  be  a need  for  an  instrument  that 

would  better  measure  authoritarianism,  defined  as  a tendency  to  control 

or  maneuver  people.  Such  a scale  was  developed  by  the  researcher,  and 

submitted  to  criticism  and  analysis  by  a clinical  psychologist  quail - 

1 

fied  in  the  field  of  testing,  and  then  administered  to  a sample  popu- 

O 

lation  of  public  school  principals. 

Listings  of  occupations  were  studied.  Strong’s  Vocational  In- 
ventory was  examined,  the  Kuder  Preference  Test  was  studied — all  with 
the  view  of  simply  listing  occupations  in  existence,  not  of  obtaining 
items  per  se.  Next,  items  within  the  same  general  fields  were  grouped 
in  listings  of  three.  The  design  was  to  list  an  occupation  within  each 
wherein  the  holder  of  one  position  would  have  more  control  over  his  fel- 
low man  than  would  the  holder  of  one  of  the  other  positions  listed  in 
the  same  triad.  These  tested  were  asked  to  select  in  each  triad  the 
occupation  he  would  most  prefer  and  the  occupation  he  would  least 
prefer . Techniques  for  scoring  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  were 
arrived  at  by  the  arbitrary  designation  of  worth  by  three  persons  of 
some  experience  in  psychology.  Scoring  techniques  were  compared  and 
agreement  was  found.  Results  of  preliminary  scorings  were  examined  by 
item  analysis  as  well  as  by  total  scores.  Percentage  of  agreements  was 
determined  in  order  to  check  the  accuracy  of  scoring  to  eliminate 
triads  in  which  occupation  choice  approached  the  universal. 

1 

R.  J.  Anderson,  Department  of  Psychology,  University  of  Florida. 

2 

See  Appendix  for  a copy  of  "Occupational  Preference  Scale." 
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Collection  of  Data 

Hie  principals  of  the  four  schools  selected  for  phase  one 
of  the  educational  research  project  were  interviewed  and  observed 
during  the  school  year  1952-1953 ♦ Results  of  observations,  inter- 
views, and  tests  given  by  the  research  team  were  studied  for  pertinent 
information.  Writings  by,  and  about,  the  principals  were  analysed. 
People  who  knew  the  principals  were  interviewed*  Papers  and  letters 
were  examined.  The  data  collected  were  summarised  in  generalizations 
and  analyzed  for  relationships  existing  among  role  concept,  self  con- 
cept, values,  bacl;groun&  experiences,  and  ways  of  working.  The  paper- 
and -pencil  forms  used  by  the  research  study  were  filled  in  by  the 
principals.  The  same  tests  were  administered  to  representative 
samples  of  administrators,  with  the  exception  of  the  Thur stone  Scale 
and  the  Guilford -t2art in  GAMUT  scale.  These  forms  were  considered  a 
check  on  their  own  findings. 

Treatment  of  Data 

The  intensive  data  concerning  the  four  principals  were  sum- 
marized, stated  in  generalisations , examined  for  relationships  exist- 
ing among  the  factors  of  the  study,  and  shown  in  schematic  representa- 
tions. Results  of  the  pape r -and -penc il  tests  administered  to  the  popu- 
lation samples  were  examined  statistically  by  the  following  methods: 

1.  The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values— rank -order  correlation. 

2.  The  F-Scale — rank -order  correlation  and  item  analysis. 

3»  The  Open-Ended  Questionnaire— jury  rankings  for  inner 
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correlations,  and  composite  for  correlations  with  other 
forms. 

h.  The  Principal  Behavior  Check  List — use  of  results  ob- 
tained by  companion  study , Jury-scaled  vise  subsequent 
to  Alpren.'1' 

5.  Occupational  Preference  Scale— item  analysis  by  percentage 
agreement,  rank-order  correlation. 

The  findings  of  the  Thurstone  Scale  and  the  Guilford -Mart  in  GAMIN  form 
were  shown  graphically  for  the  four  principals. 

There  were  two  sorts  of  data  collected  by  the  investigation. 
One  was  of  detailed  observation,  interviews,  and  other  nonstatist ical 
data;  the  other  concerned  tests  and  devices  that  would  themselves 
to  statistical  treatment.  Both  investigations  were  of  parallel  im- 
portance—the  one  for  a depth  study,  the  other  for  obtaining  a shorter 
but  accurate  method  for  isolating  the  factors  in  other  researches. 

Plan  of  the  Dissertation 

The  study  is  a part  of  the  research  in  educational  leadership 
at  the  University  of  Florida  sponsored  by  the  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation. 
It  focuses  on  the  public  school  principal,  exploring  his  self  concept, 
role  concept,  values,  background  experiences,  and  ways  of  working.  It 

1 

Alpren,  op . c it . Alpren" s study  and  the  present  study  were 
designed  as  complementary.  Alpren  sought  to  identify  behavior  of  the 
public  school  principal  and  a way  of  studying  it;  the  writer  sought 
to  identify  concepts,  values,  background  experiences  and  discover  re- 
lationships as  discussed  in  this  and  the  following  chapters  of  the 
study. 
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studies  intensively  four  public  school  principals --the  principals  of 
the  four  schools  connected  in  the  exploratory  phase  of  the  Florida 
research — and  applies  paper -and -pencil  forms  to  representative  samples 
in  on  effort  to  find  a shorter  and  more  efficient  way  to  do  research 
in  the  area  in  the  future. 

Chapter  one  offers  a brief  explanation  of  the  techniques  em- 
ployed and  the  reasons  underlying  them.  Chapter  two  presents  the  re- 
sults of  the  intensive  study  of  the  four  principals.  Chapter  three  is 
a discussion  of  other  studies  of  the  research  project  in  the  area  of 
the  behavior,  or  ways  of  working,  of  the  principals  who  were  studied. 
Chapter  four  presents  an  analysis  of  the  intensive  data  concerning  the 
four  principals.  Chapter  five  is  the  gross  analysis  of  the  data  con- 
cerning the  sample  populations  of  public  school  principals  on  the 
paper -and -penc il  forms  used  in  the  research. 

Chapter  six  is  a summary  of  the  study.  Significant  findings 
and  suggestions  for  future  research  are  presented.  The  hypotheses  of 
the  study  are  repeated,  the  supportive  material  cited,  and  the  non- 
supportive  material  reported. 


CHAPTER  II 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  FOUR  ERINCIPALS 

One  of  the  hypotheses  of  the  study  is  that  there  is  a relation- 
ship between  the  background  of  the  principal  and  his  concept  of  self, 
role,  values,  and  ways  of  working.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter 
to  present  a detailed  sketch  of  the  background  of  each  of  the  four 
principals  selected  for  intensive  study. 

The  data  for  the  sketches  were  secured  from  interviews,  observa- 
tions, notations  from  written  material  (insurance  policies,  legal  docu- 
ments, newspaper  clippings,  scrapbooks,  writings  by  the  individuals  and 
writings  about  the  individuals),  conversations  with  friends,  acquaint- 
ances, and  relatives  of  the  individuals,  and  pertinent  information  from 
the  file  of  material  collected  by  the  research  team.  Th^  part  of  the 
data  sunsnarized  from  the  writer’s  conferences  with  the  principals  was 
submitted  to  him  for  approval.1  questions  used  for  a guide  to  the  rela- 
tively unstructured  interviews  with  the  principals  and  other  people  who 
knew  him  were: 

1.  What  is  your  educational  training?  How  long  have  you  / 
been  in  this  position? 

2.  What  do  you  currently  read? 

3.  How  do  you  solve  problems  that  arise? 

1 

Same  data  given  to  the  writer  confidentially  were  not  a part 
of  the  writing  submitted,  to  the  principal  but  were  used  in  the  analysis. 
However,  no  item  given  confidentially  can  be  identified.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  anonymity  of  the  woman  principal,  all  principals 
are  referred  to  as  men. 
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4.  Why  do  you  think  they  are  solved  this  way? 

5.  How  do  you  treat  people  with  whom  you  work?  w 

6.  What  experiences  in  your  background  have  contributed 
to  the  way  you  feel  and  act? 

7*  How  do  you  think  your  job  ought  to  be  done? 

8.  How  do  you  actually  do  the  job?  Why  do  you  do  it  this  way? 

9.  How  well  does  what  you  think  of  yourself  match  what  others 
think  of  you  and  how  you  work? 

Background  Experiences  and  Practices  of  Principal  1 

The  father  of  Principal  1 was  a phosphate  engineer.  Principal 
1 remembered  little  of  any  teaching#  except  from  his  father#  until  he 
was  in  the  fourth  grade.  After  that#  the  family  was  permanently  set- 
tled until  he  was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1919.  His  mother  died 
in  1918  in  the  influenza  epidemic.  During  his  final  year  of  high 
school#  he  assumed  much  of  the  responsibility  for  his  two  younger 
brothers  and  a younger  sister.  After  his  mother  had  been  dead  a year, 
his  father  remarried—  the  proverbial  stepmother. 

Principal  1 felt  that  he  could  no  longer  remain  at  home.  Be 
took  the  teacher’s  examination  from  the  "flying  squadron"1  and  received 
a Florida  first-grade  certificate.  This  certificate  entitled  the  hold- 
er to  teach  any  standard  academic  subject  through  the  tenth  grade  of 
school.  At  the  age  of  seventeen.  Principal  1 became  the  principal- 
teacher  in  a two-teacher  school  and  earned  the  sum  of  $100  per  month 

1 

A name  applied  to  a state  committee  of  examiners. 
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for  seven  months.  For  the  two  succeeding  years  he  tan^it  in  that 
locality.  Then  he  moved  to  the  city  near  by  for  one  and  one-half 
years. 

m 1924,  Principal  1 attended  the  summer  session  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida.  He  went  because  it  was  necessary  to  validate  him 
teacher’s  certificate.  It  was  possible  to  have  fun  in  Gainesville,  too. 
His  childhood  had  been  happy  and  care -free;  his  transition  to  adulthood 
was  sudden.  A bit  of  nostalgia  was  associated  with  being  a care-free 
student  again. 

Attending  church  in  the  small  town  was  something  everybody 
done  when  he  was  a child.  There  were  two  churches,  the  Baptist  and  the 
Methodist.  One  church  had  services  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  Everybody  went  to  both  services.  After  Sunday  School, 
everybody— eight  or  ten,  or  however  many  there  were— went  for  an 
afternoon  walk.  Every  Friday  night  there  was  a party.  He  had  a special 
friend  in  high  school  and  Just  had  fun. 

Principal  l's  father  was  good  to  his  family,  until  after  the 
second  marriage.  Then  he  had  changed  in  family  affection.  Principal 
1 did  not  suffer  the  effects  of  the  changed  environment  directly  be- 
cause he  left  home;  however,  he  did  suffer  because  of  the  effect  upon 
the  younger  members  of  his  family.  His  two  brothers  did  not  finish 
school.  Although  one  was  a football  star  in  the  twelfth  grade,  he  did 
not  graduate.  Both  Joined  the  United  States  Navy,  ana  both  now  live 
in  California.  One  was  a test  pilot  in  World  War  II;  he  came  out  with 
ulcers  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant  commander.  The  other  served  in 
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submarines,  attained  a commissioned  rank,  and  also  has  ulcers. 
Principal  l’s  sister  is  married  and  lives  in  a Florida  city;  so  it 
is  possible  to  visit  her  occasionally.  An  older  sister,  to  whom 
Principal  1 was  deeply  attached,  died  last  year. 

Principal  1 remembered  his  mother  with  deep  affection.  She 
was  quick  to  anger  and  as  quick  to  recover.  He  has  a vivid  memory  of 
her  having  read  a paper  to  a community  group  that  met  in  the  school. 

He  had  not  known  his  mother  could  do  such  things.  His  mother  read 
avidly.  She  read  all  the  current  magazines  and  the  newspapers.  Every 
Christmas  and  on  birthdays  she  gave  books.  She  was  a wonderful  cook 
and  worked  a great  deal  with  flowers*  When  Principal  1 today  smells 
petunias,  he  always  thinks  of  his  mother  as  she  watered  the  flowers 
late  In  the  afternoon. 

In  1924,  at  the  university  sucsner  session,  the  principal  re- 
laxed, had  fun,  and  was  as  young  as  his  years*  That  summer  he  met  and 
became  very  devoted  to  someone  whom  he  married  the  following  year. 
Shortly  after  marriage,  they  followed  the  ’’boom"  to  Miami.  Alter  a 
look  at  the  hurly-burly  there,  he  again  began  to  teach  because  teachers 
were  so  much  in  demand,  m 1928  came  a hurricane  that  spread  disaster 
over  the  whole  city  and  sent  many  outlanders  hurrying  home*  He  moved 
again  to  a city  in  the  central  part  of  the  state— the  city  in  which 
Principal  1 now  resides.  He  began  teaching  there  in  order  to  support 
his  small  family,  which  now  numbered  three. 

Through  the  promotion  system  practiced  by  the  school,  all 


children  were  given  passing  grades  for  the  first  six  weeks.  Then  the 
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children  who  had  the  least  mturity  and  chance  of  success  were  separated 
from  the  group  and  placed  in  a room  together.  It  was  this  group  of 
youngsters  that  Principal  1 taught.  As  fast  as  he  was  able  to  increase 
their  performance  level,  so  that  his  students  were  able  to  "hold  their 
own"  with  other  students  of  the  same  age  level,  so  fast  were  they 
promoted  to  another  group.  So  many  were  advanced  that  he  soon  built 
for  himself  a reputation  for  efficiency  in  his  field.  Patrons  wrote 
letters  commending  his  extra  efforts  in  enabling  their  children  to  ad- 
just better  to  school  life. 

Although  successful  and  feeling  confident  in  his  professional 
life.  Principal  1 was  not  experiencing  the  same  success  in  his  personal 
life.  By  the  time  his  son  was  two  and  a half  years  old,  a separation 
had  been  agreed  upon.  He,  having  custody  of  the  boy,  kept  the  child, 
arranged  for  part-time  care,  and  continued  to  teach.  A divorce  was 
not  obtained  until  the  boy  was  in  the  second  grade. 

In  1942,  Principal  1 received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Education  from  the  University  of  Florida.  He  had  done  most  of  the 
work  in  the  summers.  In  the  meantime,  he  had  bad  heavy  responsibili- 
ties. He  had  begun  teaching  with  no  college  preparation  at  ail.  How 
he  felt  a sense  of  accomplishment.  He  was  tired  of  sunaner  school;  he 
was  weary  and  wanted  to  rest.  In  addition,  his  son  was  girowing  up  and 
needed  companionship  and  more  of  home  life. 

In  this  same  year,  he  married  again.  He  thought  of  the  ad- 
vantages and  the  disadvantages  for  a long  time.  He  talked  carefully 
with  his  son  before  he  took  the  important  step.  He  considered  the 
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personal  qualifications  of  the  new  partner— thoughtful,  pleasant,  good* 
looking*  Before  the  second  marriage,  there  had  seemed  to  he  advantages* 
After  marriage,  unforeseen  factors  intruded.  Principal  1 had  already 
had  one  unfortunate  venture  in  marriage.  He  had  responsibilities  he 
considered  more  important  than  himself.  He  did  not  prolong  the  second 
marriage  when  it  was  obvious  that  it  could  not  succeed  but  soon  sought 
a divorce. 

In  19^6,  he  started  graduate  work  in  administration  and  super- 
vision. This  was  the  same  year  in  which  he  assumed  the  princlpalshlp 
of  the  school  where  he  is  now  employed  as  principal.  He  did  not  plan 
a master's  program  at  the  time.  He  was  having  trouble  with  his  eyes. 
Rank  II  certification  ms  easier  to  obtain  than  a master's  degree,  and 
it  rated  the  same  salary  in  school  employment.  His  son  was  ready  for 
college,  and  Principal  1 needed  money. 

After  attending  college  for  two  and  a half  years,  the  son 
entered  a Navy  cadet  program.  He  had  completed  training  at  Pensacola 
and  Corpus  Christi  when  the  Korean  War  started.  However,  he  was  not 
sent  to  that  danger  zone.  He  requested  and  received  an  east  coast  as- 
signment. He  was  stationed,  during  his  service,  at  Norfolk  and  Jackson- 
ville. In  Norfolk  he  met  his  future  wife.  It  was  on  one  of  his  leaves 
that  they  were  married. 

His  son's  wife  and  her  family  spent  a week  in  the  town  prior 
to  the  marriage.  During  this  time,  the  friends  of  Principal  1 enter- 
tained the  party  lavishly.  Luncheons,  teas,  and  dinners  at  the  country 
club  and  at  hotels  were  given  in  honor  of  the  bride.  The  wedding  was 
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held  In  the  small  church  which  the  groom  had  attended  almost  all  his 
life.  Presently,  the  young  couple  live  near,  but  not  with.  Principal 
1.  They  are  buying  their  own  home.  Principal  1 believes  that  they 
must  manage  their  own  affairs.  He  refuses  to  take  sides  in  any  alter- 
cation they  may  have;  and  if  he  expresses  a view  at  all,  it  tends  to 
support  his  son’s  wife. 

Principal  1 had  been  in  the  school  system  for  thirteen  years 
when  he  was  offered  the  teaching  principalship  of  a newly  constructed 
school.  For  a few  years  prior  to  that,  he  had  served  as  a record-keeper 
and  chairman  of  groups  in  the  school  in  which  he  had  taught.  The  duties 
of  a teaching  principal,  such  as  checking  accounts,  working  with  com- 
mittees, and  planning  programs  were  known  to  him. 

The  enrollment  of  the  new  school  increased  so  rapidly  that  the 
following  year  he  was  made  full  principal  of  the  school.  At  the  time, 
six  rooms  were  used  for  teaching.  The  school  has  continued  to  grow. 

"If  you  start  small  with  a school,  and  grow  with  it,  you  are  ready  for 
problems  as  they  come,"  says  Principal  1.  "It  also  helps  to  have  a good 
group  of  teachers."  He  has  always  had  around  him  a good  group  of  teach- 
ers. There  have  been  only  three  very  poor  teachers  since  he  has  been 
here.  All  of  the  others  he  feels  have  been  "way  above  average  in  teach- 
ing ability." 

The  first  year  he  was  principal  he  had  a ready-made  faculty— 
that  is,  he  had  no  choice  as  to  the  teachers  with  whom  he  was  to  work. 
The  following  year  there  was  one  vacancy,  which  was  filled  with  a 
teacher  of  his  choice.  Since  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  one  year. 
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he  has  recommended  the  teachers  for  positions.  In  that  year,  he  was 
consultant  for  a workshop  in  another  county.  During  his  absence,  the 
supervising  principal  filled  three  positions  with  appointees  not  of 
Principal  l's  choice. 

During  his  career  as  principal,  he  has  operated  on  the  theory 
that  policies  should  fit  his  particular  school,  not  any  other.  He  cut 
out  all  the  red  tape  possible.  The  school  system  had  required  two 
registration  cards  to  be  filed  for  each  child.  One  was  in  the  teacher's 
file,  the  other  in  the  central  office,  filed  in  alphabetical  order.  In 
his  school,  only  the  alphabetical  filing  is  required.  Promotion  lists 
for  each  grade  level  were  eliminated  from  the  time-consuming  task  which 
must  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Promotion  lists  are  made  only  for 
classes  that  move  to  another  school.  Each  teacher,  according  to  the 
former  county -wide  plan,  kept  complete  records  for  the  year  in  his  indi- 
vidual attendance  register.  Now,  a master  record  is  kept  in  the  central 
office. 

To  quote  the  principals 

It  takes  hours  and  hours  of  work  for  each  teacher  to 
add  up  the  attendance  per  child  and  cross  check  for  each 
one— and  just  makes  liars  of  them.  One  teacher,  whose 
records  were  off  twenty  days,  said  "Poor  little  Sissy— it's 
too  bad  she  had  to  be  absent  so  much  this  month"  and  just 
marked  the  twenty  days  of  absences.  Besides  that,  for  years 
the  registers  Just  lie  there  in  the  closet  and  nobody  looks 
at  them.  We  have  a master  register  that  the  clerk  keeps,  and 
that’s  enough  for  the  annual  report. 

In  the  registers,  promotions  are  marked, but  duplicating  and  unnecessary 

jobs  are  eliminated. 

Index  cards  filed  in  the  central  office,  on  which  data  for  each 
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child  are  recorded,  have  been  revised  to  omit  items  of  information 
that  should  be  confidential.  These  records  are  open  to  the  public. 
Formerly  they  contained  information,  such  as  the  X.  Q.  of  the  child, 
useful  primarily  to  trained  guidance  personnel.  Some  changes  and  im- 
provements in  filing,  record-keeping,  and  the  use  of  information  have 
been  at  a county  level,  but  most  of  the  changes  have  been  worked  out  by 
individual  schools.  Principals  in  joint  meetings  have  shared  ideas, 
and  changes  have  arisen  from  group  meetings. 

Principal  1 says  that  some  of  his  best  suggestions  have  been 
teachers’  ideas.  If  a suggestion  sounds  good  to  him,  he  says,  "Good, 
let's  try  it."  An  honor  roll  was  a suggestion  of  one  teacher.  For 
perfect  attendance  and  grades  of  a certain  standard,  the  list  for  each 
report  card  period  was  published  in  the  local  paper.  After  a time  it 
was  decided  that  this  had  a detrimental  effect  upon  the  student  popula- 
tion as  a whole,  and  after  discussion  in  faculty  meeting,  the  practice 
was  discontinued.  The  discontinuance  resulted  from  the  feeling  that 
it  was more  important  to  stress  cooperation  than  competition.  Principal 
1 feels  that  competition,  too,  has  its  place.  There  is  too  much  competi- 
tion in  life  to  ignore  it. 

When  the  school  had  grown  in  size  as  well  as  population,  an 
overflow  population  of  other  localities  was  directed  to  it.  Last  year 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  school  attendance  was  transported.  That  is  no 
longer  true.  Geographical  boundaries  have  been  drawn  from  the  location 
of  the  school,  and  there  is  something  of  a similarity  in  the  school 
population.  When  other  principals  in  group  meetings  complain  of  his 
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transportation  advantage , he  tells  them,  "We  hart  our  growing  pains, 
too."  At  one  time,  it  was  true,  all  economic  levels  attended  the 
school.  They  worked  for  them,  clothed  the  underprivileged,  bathed 
them,  saw  that  they  had  food  and  presents  at  Christmastime.  "Just 
like  they  were  our  own  children,  too,"  he  declares.  "So  we  know  what 
the  other  side  of  the  tracks  is." 

When  the  school  was  built,  it  was  located  in  a beautiful  pine 
forest.  Anytime  a teacher  wanted  to  use  the  auditorium,  it  was  free. 
Anytime  the  playground  was  needed,  there  was  plenty  of  space.  There 
were  too  many  trees  for  a softball  diamond.  .New  facilties  must  be 
closely  scheduled;  they  must  be  used  at  allotted  times.  This  hampers 
the  teacher,  but  it  is  unavoidable. 

Principal  1 believes  in  selecting  teachers  who  are  capable  and 
in  giving  them  freedom  to  carry  out  their  ideas.  This  interpretation 
of  co-responsibility  of  personnel  attends  to  the  custodian  who  has  charge 
of  employing  the  maids  and  assigning  their  tasks.  The  principal  noti- 
fied him  when  a maid  had  telephoned  that  she  would  be  unable  to  report 
for  her  duties.  The  custodian  observed  that  it  was  a repeated  offense 
during  the  bean-picking  season,  fie  planned  to  replace  her  with  someone 
who  would  be  dependable  during,  and  after,  bean  season.  He  had  been 
thinking  of  someone  who  could  fill  such  requirements.  If  a teacher  has 
a complaint  about  maid  service,  or  a request  for  additional  work  of 
that  nature,  she  goes  directly  to  the  custodian,  not  through  the 
principal. 

A teacher  in  his  school  is  free  to  say  whatever  he  thinks. 
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whether  agreeing  with  the  principal  or  not.  There  are  no  hurt  feelings, 
he  declares,  and  he  feels  that  the  teachers  do  express  disagreement  when 
they  feel  it.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  two  talk  the  situation 
through  to  mutual  satisfaction. 

One  year  a teacher  suggested,  "Why  don’t  we  have  a May  Day 
program  out  of  doors?"  The  idea  proved  so  successful  that  the  custom 
has  become  tradition.  Each  year  the  May  Day  program  is  held  out  of 
doors.  The  planning  of  the  May  Day  program  was  an  outgrowth  of  the 
physical  education  program  and  the  music  program.  The  school  is  now 
so  large  that  the  sections  of  each  grade  have  the  same  activity,  and 
the  program  has  a vague  resemblance  to  a three-ring  circus.  For  example, 
the  third  grade  always  has  the  May  pole  dance.  There  are  three  poles 
in  the  yard,  each  wound  by  a third  grade. 

The  school  of  Principal  1 does  not  emphasise  committee  work. 

May  Day  and  Christmas  are  exceptions.  In  faculty  meetings  the  com- 
mittees are  set  up,  and  each  teacher  selects  the  Job  he  wants  to  do. 
Everybody  has  a task.  The  principal  does  not  oversee  the  work;  another 
person  serves  as  chairman  for  the  production.  The  chairman  must  "keep 
tabs"  on  the  principal  to  see  that  he  completes  his  assigned  task. 

The  principal  knows  the  needs  of  the  school  well  and,  because 
he  knows  the  situation,  can  anticipate  needs  before  they  become  obvi- 
ous to  others.  He  recalls  the  time  he  reported  that  he  would  need 
three  additional  teachers.  The  superintendent  of  the  county  did  not 
agree  with  him.  Fall  came,  school  opened,  and  the  surplus  of  students 
anticipated  by  the  principal  flowed  into  the  building.  Tables  and 


desks  were  brought  from  other  schools  within  the  county  and  set  up 
wherever  possible*  Substitute  teachers  were  quickly  chosen  to  teach 
the  newly  created  classes.  Among  these  teachers  was  one  whom  the 
principal  had  interviewed  earlier  as  an  applicant  for  a position  In 
his  school.  The  principal  had  not  chosen  this  teacher  because  he  be- 
lieved she  was  incompatible  with  the  existing  staff,  nevertheless, 
she  was  appointed  for  that  year. 

Principal  1 does  not  always  carry  administrative  details  to 
his  faculty*  He  believes  it  is  his  executive  duty  not  to  burden  them 
with  "gripes.1*  There  have  been  exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  situation 
is  the  test. 

Principal  1 is  timid  with  respect  to  his  own  affairs.  Be  is, 
however,  able  to  "dicker  and  bargain"  for  the  good  of  his  school;  he 
looks  for  the  best  prices,  equipment,  and  conditions  available.  He 
changes  conditions  in  his  school  without  hesitation  if  he  believes  it 
may  be  for  the  good  of  the  school.  Be  would  hesitate  to  do  the  same 
at  home.  He  strives  to  make  working  conditions  more  pleasant  and  to 
make  the  community  serve  in  behalf  of  the  school. 

When  did  he  decide  to  teachT  Be  did  not  know.  Be  always 
wanted  to  teach.  Be  has  had  no  other  occupation.  He  anticipates  no 
moves  to  another  school.  Be  expects  to  retire  eventually  from  the 
school  of  which  he  is  now  principal. 

Principal  1 is  active  in  the  social  life  of  his  community.  Be 
attends  club  meetings  and  parties  and  plays  bridge  with  patrons  and  non- 
patrons of  the  school.  He  is  secure  in  his  knowledge  that  his  sound 
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judgment  stands  on  the  support  of  his  patrons.  His  patrons  are  his 
friends  who  accept  his  Judgment  and  efficiency  in  the  area  of  speciali- 
zation he  has  selected.  His  personality  makes  him  an  asset  to  his 
school  and  attractive  apart  from  it* 

Background  Experiences  and  Practices  of  Principal  2 

Principal  2 was  born  in  a small  Florida  town  on  May  23,  1911. 
For  a short  period  of  time  he  lived  in  Jacksonville  and  attended  public 
schools  there*  For  the  most  part  he  attended  county  schools  in  a rural 
section,  where  he  received  his  training  through  the  ninth  grade.  In 
1929,  he  entered  a high  school  that  was  affiliated  with  a branch  of  the 
state  university  system.  He  continued  through  the  college,  taking  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  1936. 

His  father  was  a railroad  nan  from  Horth  Carolina,  a fireman. 

His  mother  came  from  a small  Florida  town.  He  has  one  sister  who  is  at 
present  principal  of  a small  two-teacher  school  near  the  home  they  knew 
as  children. 

Principal  2 spent  most  of  his  childhood  with  his  mother,  because 
his  father  was  away  working  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  His  sister 
lived  much  of  the  time  with  their  grandparents.  His  mother  taught  him 
to  hunt  and  fish,  and  she  herself  did  both  well.  He  liked  to  go  swim- 
ming in  the  old  swimming  hole.  It  was  true  that  his  sister  did  not 
share  his  activities,  but  his  mother  always  said,  "Be  nice  to  each 
other."  This  was  their  training;  it  has  persisted. 

He  played  hookey  from  school  once  in  his  life— while  he  was 


living  in  Jacksonville.  Be  hid  his  books  under  & house  and  vent  his 
merry  way.  Returning  at  the  usual  time,  he  found  that  the  books  were 
gone— books  his  mother  had  bought  from  her  fairly  limited  funds.  When 
he  reached  home,  he  had  to  confess  everything— that  he  had  played  hook- 
ey, that  his  books  were  gone.  The  "tanning"  he  got  impressed  him  so 
much  that  he  never  played  hookey  again.  The  books  had  to  be  replaced 
and  he  was  painfully  aware  that  it  did  not  pay  to  stay  away  from 
school. 

His  mother  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children.  His  fatter' s 
family  was  not  so  large  and  was  removed  from  the  state.  His  father 
acquired  two  or  three  houses  in  the  small  town  where  the  family  of 
Principal  2 lived,  and  the  rent  accruing  from  these  maintained  his 
mother  after  his  father's  death.  His  fatter  died  when  Principal  2 
was  in  the  tenth  grade.  For  a time  the  lad  was  forced  to  drop  out 
of  school  and  work. 

For  three  years.  Principal  2 was  out  of  school.  During  the 
three  years  he  contemplated  marriage,  but  his  mother  persuaded  him  to 
go  back  to  school.  "Go  back  to  school,  son,  and  get  your  education 
first,"  she  urged.  At  length  Principal  2 saw  the  logic  of  his  mother's 
argument.  He  knew  that  he  needed  an  education  to  support  a family 
knew  that  he  could  not  both  marry  and  complete  his  education.  He  went 
back  to  school,  earning  his  way  as  he  went. 

Through  a cousin.  Principal  2 obtained  a job  as  head  waiter  on 
a ship  plowing  the  Great  Lakes.  He  earned  money  in  season,  played  foot- 
ball, and  partly  worked  his  way  through  the  rest  of  the  school  year* 
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His  last  summer  was  spent  working  at  the  school  and  the  money  he 
earned  was  used  for  his  tuition  and  maintenance  for  his  final  school 
year.  During  his  college  career,  he  was  active  In  football  ana  a mem- 
ber of  an  agricultural  club  and  of  a social  fraternity. 

One  of  the  greatest  influences  in  his  life  was  the  president 
of  the  college  he  attended.  This  man  was  a philosopher  who  believed 
In  the  use  of  tends  and  head.  The  lessons  he  learned,  while  under  the 
tutelage  of  this  professor,  he  has  transferred  In  thought  to  his  present 
position.  He  believes  In  academic  standards  and  in  training  for  trade 
and  industry.  He  believes  that  most  children  find  In  high  school  their 
training  for  living,  and  that  they  should  develop  those  qualities  that 
will  make  possible  a better  living  when  high  school  Is  over. 

Hls  father  died  In  1930;  his  mother.  In  19^*0.  It  was  a blow  to 
Principal  2 when  hls  mother  and  an  aunt  were  killed  in  an  automobile 
wreck,  the  victims  of  a reckless  driver.  He  would  like  to  see  driver 
education  a part  of  the  training  of  every  student.  He  is  anxious  to 
put  it  Into  hls  program  when  facilities  can  be  made  available. 

Taking  his  degree,  he  began  teaching  agriculture  In  a small 
high  school.  He  also  coached  football  and  boys*  and  girls*  basketball. 
In  addition,  he  served  as  assistant  principal.  After  the  second  year, 
he  became  principal  of  the  school  and  held  the  position  for  nine  years. 

In  1939  he  married.  He  has  three  daughters  by  this  marriage, 
but  the  marriage  was  not  a happy  one.  He  says,  "The  only  thing  we  agreed 
on  was  to  disagree!"  After  many  quarrels,  his  wife  sued  for  divorce, 
ail  the  property  Jointly  owned,  support  for  ari  custody  of  the  children. 


and  alimony  for  herself.  Principal  2 refused  to  oblige,  nor  did  he 
see  a lawyer.  According  to  some  sources,  the  wife  pressed  action,  un- 
pleasantly. Interviewing  his  wife's  lawyer.  Principal  2 explained  why 
he  considered  his  wife's  actions  unreasonable.  The  lawyer  agreed  and  a 
settlement  was  reached.  She  received  their  Joint  property  and  support 
for  the  children.  The  repercussions  bothered  him,  however;  he  left 
his  Job  to  take  another  position  as  teacher. 

For  two  years  he  remained  a classroom  teacher.  Then  he  accepted 
the  position  of  principal,  which  he  now  holds  and  has  held  for  four 
years.  Unpleasant  as  his  divorce  was,  it  stirred  him  to  look  again 
at  his  educational  philosophy  and  training.  Qe  is  at  present  working 
on  the  master's  degree  in  administration  and  supervision  in  secondary 
education.  He  hopes  to  receive  the  degree  next  summer.  He  is  hampered 
by  being  able  to  take  work  only  in  summers.  He  lacks  nine  hours  «na  a 
project  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education.  His  former  wife  is 
principal  of  a two-teacher  school  in  the  community  which  was  their  hone. 

For  his  own  amusement  in  private  life.  Principal  2 plays  bridge 
and  is  an  ardent  baseball  fan.  He  manages  to  see  training  games  of  the 
big  leagues  when  they  are  near  by.  He  likes  all  sports  and  reads  the 
sports  pages  first.  He  likes  the  Giants  this  year  because  of  their 
fighting  spirit. 

He  is  a Methodist,  and  somewhat  irregularly  attends  a church  of 
which  one  of  his  teachers  is  pastor.  He  also  visits  other  churches  in 
the  community  as  much  as  he  can.  He  frequently  visits  his  sister  on 
weekends.  The  filial  tie  is  very  strong  for  Principal  2,  particularly 
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since  his  own  marriage  is  broken  and  his  sister  is  not  married.  Be 
is  a Mason,  has  served  as  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  and  is  secretary  of 
the  organization  now.  Be  is  a member  of  the  Democratic  Party  but  does 
not  talk  about  it,  for  he  feels  that  it  is  not  a good  policy  to  play 
politics  in  a school  situation.  Be  is  an  active  member  of  professional 
organizations. 

He  regrets  that  he  did  not  see  service  in  World  War  II,  not 
only  because  of  the  service  but  also  because  he  sees  the  help  that  the 
GI  bill  is  giving  those  who  want  and  need  an  education.  He  had  a room- 
mate in  college  who,  since  the  war,  has  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  at  Cornell,  financed  by  the  GI  bill.  He  teaches  veterans' 
classes  in  his  community  two  evenings  a week,  together  with  a number  of 
his  teachers. 

Be  does  date  occasionally  and  likes  to  dance,  although  he  does 
not  dance  in  his  teaching  community  nor  at  public  dances.  He  belongs 
to  a social  fraternity  at  his  college  and  attends  dances  when  on  campus 
there.  The  thought  of  marriage  has  occurred  to  him,  but  until  now,  he 
has  put  the  idea  aside.  "If  my  wife  had  passed,  I probably  would  have 
married  again  soon,"  he  says,  "but  a burned  child  dreads  the  fire." 

He  thinks  that  a man  in  his  position  should  be  married  and  have 
a family  life— especially  a man  in  his  profession.  Be  will  not  be  too 
hasty  in  his  choice,  but  he  confesses  an  interest  in  a teacher  in  a 
county  not  too  far  away,  whom  he  frequently  sees.  Be  says  that  divorce 
did  not  solve  his  problems  and  that  a family  needs  to  be  together  to 
rear  the  children.  However,  in  his  case,  the  mental  health  of  all 
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concerned  demanded  a separation  of  the  family. 

Principal  2 feels  a personal  lack  because  he  does  not  make 
friends  as  readily  as  he  would  like.  He  sister,  he  says,  can  « 
friends  in  a week's  time,  but  he  is  slow  to  acquire  new  friends.  It 
is  important  to  him  to  get  along  with  people— with  children  and  with 
others— "to  treat  them  nice,"  he  adds. 

He  enjoys  listening  to  music.  Although  he  enjoys  an  occasional 
movie,  he  objects  to  most  of  the  movies  shown  in  his  vicinity  since 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  cowboy  and  wild  west  varieties  and  have 
little  appeal  for  him.  Aside  from  all  sports  material,  he  reads 
Collier's,  Look,  Reader's  Digest,  and  all  of  the  information  in  the 
state  bulletins,  the  two  newspapers  he  sees  daily,  and  Compact  magazine . 
He  sees  all  the  football  and  baseball  games  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
see. 

Right  now,  the  biggest  problem  facing  Principal  2 is  what  to 
do  with  his  added  enrollment  for  next  year,  in  view  of  the  limited 
space  he  has  now.  His  elementary  school  building  has  partitions  in 
the  hall  to  care  of  extra  classes.  There  are  two  grades  in  some 
classrooms.  Every  room  of  the  six-room  high  school  is  occupied  each 
hour  of  the  day.  He  has  figured  that  he  may  be  able  to  care  for  his 
classes  next  year  by  scheduling  a full  period  for  physical  education 
outside  and  occupying  the  vacated  classroom  with  a class  each  period. 
What,  then,  will  he  do  with  the  students  when  it  rains?  There  is  no 
auditoriisa  nor  indoor  space  for  such  a class. 

Truancy  is  another  problem.  The  visiting  teacher  may  report 
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the  case  to  Juvenile  authorities,  hut  nothing  is  done  about  it*  During 
one  interview,  a boy  was  sitting  on  a front  porch  right  across  the 
street  from  the  school.  The  principal  said  that  four  children  of  the 
family  who  lived  in  that  house  seldom  came  to  school.  Including  the 
boy  sitting  on  the  porch*  He  added  that  the  father  and  mot ter  were  not 
living  together,  and  no  one  saw  that  the  children  attended  school. 
Principal  2 had  reported  the  family  to  the  officials  at  the  court  house 
but  to  no  avail.  If  a family  claimed  the  children  did  not  have  cloth- 
ing available  to  attend  school,  then  nothing  was  done  about  attendance 
or  the  lack  of  it. 

The  strawberry  season  and  the  harvesting  of  otter  fruits  and 
vegetables  cause  problems  of  truancy.  The  principal  would  gladly  stag- 
ger the  program  to  provide  for  morning  harvesting,  but  many  of  the 
students  ride  buses  that  transport  double  loads.  The  transportation 
system  cannot  be  changed.  Meanwhile,  the  students  stay  out  of  school 
to  earn  money  by  picking  strawberries  and  beans.  The  school  policy  is 
to  encourage  such  students  to  come  to  school,  even  if  they  are  late. 

The  students  who  come  to  school  late  are  not  the  truancy  problem,  but 
the  students  who  neither  work  in  the  fields  nor  attend  school  cause 
many  complaints  by  teachers,  patrons,  and  other  pupils.  Fridays,  es- 
pecially, are  days  when  the  attendance  of  the  school  falls  off. 

Principal  2 would  like  to  see  all  the  schools  within  a radius 
of  six  miles  closed  and  the  area  consolidated.  There  are  in  the  vicinity 
two  two-teacher  schools  and  one  one-teacher  school.  The  state  made  a 
survey  in  1947  or  1948  and,  as  a result,  no  money  except  teachers' 


salaries  is  paid  until  something  is  done  about  the  poor  building  situ- 
ation. The  superintendent  has  told  the  principal  that  he  plans  to  put 
in  fourteen  classrooms  and  a cafetorlum  at  the  high  school  location  as 
soon  as  the  money  becomes  available.  The  high  school  building  is  the 
first  thing  on  the  county  program.  However,  there  may  be  delay  in  find- 
ing a buyer  for  the  bonds  for  such  a purpose,  because  when  the  county 
last  built  schools  an  unfortunate  incident  resulted.  When  the  county 
was  ready  to  pay  off  the  bonds,  the  buyer  could  not  be  found  until  the 
interest  exceeded  the  principal.  When  found,  the  buyer  demanded  full 
restitution  and  was  upheld  by  the  courts.  The  incident  makes  a blot 
against  the  record  of  the  county  for  future  school  building. 

When  the  school  building  is  completed.  Principal  2 does  not 
know  whether  or  not  he  will  serve  as  principal  of  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  or  be  supervising  principal.  He  now  has  a head 
teacher  in  the  elementary  school  to  whom  matters  may  be  referred  by 
other  teachers.  He  believes  the  high  school  will  have,  when  completed, 
departments  with  department  heads. 

He  feels  that  the  principals  Job  is  to  supervise  to  lead 
teachers.  The  principal  should  delegate  a teacher  to  be  responsible 
for  the  job;  the  teacher  should  be  given  authority  in  determining  how  the 
Job  ought  to  be  done.  The  principal  should  see  that  the  policies  are  set 
and  carried  out,  recommend  teachers  to  fill  vacancies  existing,  act  as 
chairman  at  faculty  meetings,  work  with  all  committees,  appoint  and  work 
with  standing  and  appointive  committees  as  it  becomes  necessary,  and 
help  promote  better  teacher-teacher  and  teacher-pupil  relationships  and 
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public  relations.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal,  in  addition,  to 
make  all  reports.  In  the  situation  peculiar  to  Principal  2,  he  is  ^ 
^given  custodial  responsibility.  He  feels  that  sane  other  arrangement 
should  be  made  about  the  duty. 

Principal  2 did  not  drift  into  teaching.  He  always  wanted  to 
teach.  He  had  been  reared  near,  but  not  on,  a farm.  He  had  been  a 
delegate,  at  the  high  school  level,from  his  county  to  the  state  agri- 
culture convention  held  in  Tallahassee.  A high  school  teacher  en- 
couraged him  to  continue  his  education  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
Principal  2 felt  that  he  could  make  a contribution  in  the  field  of 
agriculture.  Another  incentive  was  that  teachers  of  agriculture  were 
employed  and  paid  for  twelve  months  in  the  year,  to  has  never  regret- 
ted his  major  interest  at  the  undergraduate  level.  It  is  a matter  of 
concern  to  him  that  his  present  school  does  not  have  an  agricultural 
program,  to  would  like  to  add  a teacher  of  agriculture  to  his  staff 
of  teachers. 

Principal  2 opens  his  school  to  the  community;  he  feels  free 
to  call  upon  the  cocraunity  for  donations  of  time  or  money.  He  works 
with  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  on  Legion-sponsored  projects;  and 
he  works  with  a troop  of  Boy  Scouts,  which  is  sponsored  by  the  Legion. 

Organizations  within  his  faculty  include  a discipline  committee, 
a student  council,  and  a safety  patrol.  The  patrol  helps  in  leading 
and  unloading  the  buses;  the  council  hears  a number  of  discipline 
cases  and  acts  on  some  of  them.  The  council  members  were  chosen  by 
popular  ballot  from  the  room  membership;  the  schoolboy  patrol  was 
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appointed  by  teachers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  The  discipline 
committee  is  composed  of  the  principal,  a teacher  from  the  high  school, 
and  a teacher  from  the  elementary  school.  They  handle  cases  not  heard 
by  the  Student  Council  and  notify  parents  of  existing  problems. 

In  cases  where  trouble  is  repeated  in  offenses,  the  principal 
will  call  the  parent,  pupil,  and  teacher  to  his  office  to  clarify  the 
situation  and  reach  a solution.  This  procedure  has  never  failed  to 
gain  mutual  understanding.  He  sometimes  has  to  serve  as  a buffer  be- 
tween teacher  and  parent  until  mutual  understanding  is  reached. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  community  should  disapprove  of  the 
actions  of  a teacher,  the  principal  will  study  the  situation,  talk  to 
the  teacher,  and  try  to  correct  it.  If  no  correction  is  possible,  he 
would  replace  the  teacher.  Certainly  he  would  try  to  see  that  the  com- 
munity "did  not  have  the  evil  eye  on  her.*  If  there  is  no  evidence 
against  the  teacher,  he  would  try  to  straighten  out  the  community. 

One  elementary  teacher  would  obtain  her  degree  in  education  in 
the  summer  following  the  year  of  study  made  by  the  research  team.  One 
other  teacher  at  the  elementary  level  lacked  a four-year  degree,  and 
one  high  school  teacher  lacked  a four-year  degree.  Both  teachers  were 
continuing  to  work  in  summer  sessions  toward  their  degrees  and  expected 
to  receive  them  within  a few  years. 

The  principal  takes  pride  in  the  work  done  by  the  band  organised 
just  this  year  (the  year  of  the  research).  The  community  was  unable  to 
keep  the  music  supervisor  because  he  did  not  possess  proper  qualifica- 
tions. However,  the  band  practiced  alone,  and  the  former  supervisor 
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returned  at  Intervals  to  help  the  band.  In  a three-band  competition 
held  near  the  close  of  the  investigation  of  the  school,  in  which  all 
three  bands  had  been  taught  by  the  same  instructor,  the  school  band  of 
Principal  2 was  Judged  best. 

The  principal  is  disturbed  by  the  inactivity  of  the  P.T.A.  The 
county  supervisor  has  organized  a "Mom's  and  Dad's  Club"  that  is  not  at- 
tended by  the  teachers  and  which  lacks  their  backing.  The  principal  at- 
tends at  times  and,  when  he  does,  takes  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Although  he  worries  about  miserable  buildings,  inadequate 
space,  trouble  with  the  county  supervisor  and  with  his  faculty,  the 
principal  sees  expansion  of  his  program  ahead  and  consequently  "better 
days."  He  is  proud  to  be  a member  of  his  chosen  profession. 

Background  Experiences  and  Practices  of  Principal  3 

Principal  3 grew  up  in  an  environment  of  teachers.  His  father, 
though  now  serving  in  a public  office,  once  taught  school.  As  a teacher 
in  a rural  school,  the  father  believed  his  profession  made  great  de- 
mands upon  his  family.  Principal  3 never  had  to  think  of  what  he  wanted 
to  do;  he  was  always  the  teacher.  One  reason  for  this,  he  says,  was  the 
excellent  teachers  he  bad  in  his  youth;  another  reason  was  his  own  ex- 
perience, as  an  eighth-  or  ninth-grade  student,  substituting  for  a 
teacher  in  the  school. 

The  director  of  the  young  people's  division  of  the  church  of  his 
youth  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  workers  of  the  church.  He  was 
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the  eldest  of  three  children.  His  mother  was  an  invalid  who  for  many 
years  before  her  death  was  a victim  of  arthritis.  His  grandmother 
lived  with  the  family,  but  much  of  her  energy  was  used  in  the  care  of 
the  invalid;  therefore  the  two  older  children  assumed  many  of  the 
household  duties.  This  they  did  willingly.  Their  father  was  not  in 
financial  circumstances  any  worse  than  their  neighbors;  his  earning 
capacity  was  sufficient  for  all  essentials;  however,  there  was  not 
enough  to  provide  the  care  which  would  have  given  the  children  free- 
dom to  play.  Principal  3 was  unable  to  take  part  in  the  athletic 
program  and  other  out-of-school  activities.  His  mother  was  concerned 
about  her  children.  For  these  reasons,  the  children  came  home  im- 
mediately after  school  each  day. 

Upon  one  occasion,  feeling  that  he  would  like  to  Join  in  the 
activity,  the  members  of  his  group  presented  him  with  a gift— attendance 
at  a summer  training  session.  The  denomination  with  which  Principal  3 
worked  was  not  of  the  faith  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  they  felt  he 
should  be  less  active  in  a church  of  which  he  was  not  a member.  He  is 
today  a member  of  the  church  of  his  parents*  choice  but  works  im- 
partially with  all  Protestant  religious  organizations  in  his  vicinity. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  tenth  grade  in  high  school.  Principal 
3 was  encouraged  to  take  the  examination  for  a third-grade  teaching 
certificate.1  Having  completed  the  eleventh  grade,  he  earned  a 
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A third-grade  certificate,  the  lowest  ranking  certificate  that 
was  issued  on  the  basis  of  the  state  examinations,  allowed  one  to  teach 
from  the  first  grade  through  the  eighth  grade. 


first-grade  certificate  by  examination,  administered  by  the  famous 
"flying  squadron, " a state  committee  of  examiners.  At  this  time,  he 
was  encouraged  to  enter  college  without  completing  high  school.  He 
enrolled  In  college  and  In  the  senior  high  school  program  at  the  same 
time;  thus  he  completed  two  levels  of  education  simultaneously  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen. 

Principal  3 tells  a story  of  his  father’s  bank  experience  dur- 
ing the  depression.  The  father  had  sold  a sizeable  tract  of  land  for 
a substantial  sun  and  rushed  to  the  bank  to  deposit  the  money.  Im- 
mediately after  his  deposit  was  completed,  the  bank  closed  its  doors. 
None  of  his  father’s  money,  that  or  previous  deposits,  was  ever  returned 
to  him. 

His  parents  could  no  longer  send  him  to  college;  however,  the 
first  college  years  had  changed  his  standards  and  altered  his  life  con- 
siderably. He  had  Joined  a fraternity  and  had  learned  to  dance — the 
antithesis  of  standards  in  his  home  community  where  he  had  been  so  ad- 
mired and  respected  by  the  church  population.  It  Is  said  that  his  old 
friends  held  a prayer  meeting  for  him  upon  learning  that  he  was  going 
to  the  wicked  university.  He  had  learned  the  things  his  friends  feared 
he  might  learn. 

The  former  student  became  a teacher,  seeking  a Job;  but  he  did 
not  lay  aside  his  interest  in  college.  For  the  twenty-six  years  since 
that  date.  Principal  3 has  not  experienced  a summer  In  which  he  was  not 
actively  engaged  In  college  work— as  student  or  as  teacher. 

It  was  in  November  when  he  began  his  teaching  career  in  a small 
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Florida  community  in  which  he  taught  for  three  years.  His  salary  and 
status  grew  as  he  moved  from  the  position  of  teacher  to  principal  of 
a rural  school,  to  teacher  in  a small  city  school,  to  principal  of  a 
town  school,  and  at  last  to  his  present  position. 

Principal  3#  in  spite  of  lack  of  training  in  the  field  of 
coaching,  learned  the  techniques  in  order  to  enable  students  to  parti- 
cipate in  a sports  program.  Although  he  was  then  a teacher  in  a school 
whose  principal  greatly  opposed  any  sports  program  (to  the  extent  that 
other  teachers  advised  against  any  attempt  to  organize  one).  Principal 
3 believed  he  saw  a real  need  for  such  a program.  A rift  developed 
between  Principal  3 and  his  principal,  who  had  once  been  his  high  school 
teacher.  Although  there  were  feelings  of  mutual  respect  and  admiration, 
the  philosophies  of  the  two  were  different.  Each  followed  his  own 
philosophy. 

Principal  3 continued  coaching  in  his  schools  until  six  years 
ago.  It  is  his  belief  that  the  sports  program  is  a vital  part  of  the 
school  program,  along  with  clubs,  activity  periods,  and  social  acti- 
vities including  every  member  of  the  student  body.  Be  grew  up  as  a 
student  of  a rigidly  administered  high  school.  Although  he  never  open- 
ly clashed  with  it,  he  wanted  his  school  to  be  different.  He  did  not 
want  students  cuffed  over  the  head  or  kept  in  until  dark  if  they  missed 
spelling  or  arithmetic.  Encouragement  to  support  his  own  ideas  came 
with  teacher  approval  at  high  school,  college,  and  graduate  levels. 
Success  with  the  things  he  tried  increased  his  efforts  to  follow  his 
own  ideas.  University  groups  from  several  institutions  have  worked 
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closely  with  him  and  his  faculty  in  promoting  or  developing  some  of 
these  ideas. 

Principal  3 obtained  his  degree  of  Master  of  Education  by  means 
of  summer-school  sessions.  Since  then,  he  has  continued  his  education 
in  a like  manner.  Principal  3 furnished  funds  for  his  youngest  sister 
to  attend  college.  His  older  sister  was  a teacher  for  a while.  She 
married  a fellow  teacher  who  completed  his  education  to  become  a 
principal  and  later  became  a superintendent  of  public  schools.  The 
older  sister  died,  leaving  an  infant.  Now,  years  later,  the  brother- 
in-law  and  the  younger  sister  are  married  and  have  one  child. 

Principal  3 has  taught  summer-school  classes  and  workshop  classes 
at  the  college  level.  Although  he  has  been  offered  permanent  college 
positions,  he  has  chosen  to  remain  where  he  is.  He  feels  that  it  is 
wise  to  remain  in  a position  from  which  he  can  possibly  retire  after 
five  more  years.  Besides  the  retirement  factor,  his  interest  in  work- 
ing with  young  people  and  his  Interest  in  the  in-service  and  preservice 
teacher  training  are  important  factors  operating  in  his  decision. 

"You  can  ask  me  anything,"  says  Principal  3.  "I  used  to  cringe 
when  people  would  come  in  and  hope  they  wouldn’t  ask  me  anything  un- 
pleasant, but  that's  part  of  it,  too." 

Principal  3 believes  in  community  services,  and  this  is  a key- 
note of  his  school.  He  has  been  principal  of  this  school  for  eight 
years,  and  identifies  himself  with  the  school.  One  of  his  teachers  re- 
iterates that  his  life  was  always  school-centered;  there  was  never  any 
doubt  of  what  he  was  going  to  do  in  adulthood.  School  is  life  to  him; 
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he  thoroughly  enjoys  planning,  contacts  with  students  In  or  out  of 
class,  athletics,  and  all  other  school  events.  He  likes  to  deal  with 
people;  he  likes  public-relations  activities.  This  nay  be  the  key 
part  of  his  career— his  public  relations. 

He  has  excellent  ideas— ideas  for  which  be  neither  gets  nor 
very  often  assumes  credit.  Example?  there  was  an  erosion  problem  on 
the  wide  expanse  of  banked  land  in  front  of  the  school.  Some  attempts 
had  been  made  to  check  it,  and  Principal  3 was  very  anxious  for  it  to 
be  completed.  The  Women* s Club  of  the  community,  after  encouragement 
from  the  principal,  undertook  the  project.  The  P.T.A.  worked  on  It; 
road  building  equipment  was  engaged  by  interested  patrons;  and  the 
entire  community,  through  the  principal's  contacts,  made  a concerted 
effort  that  successfully  checked  the  erosion.  The  lion's  share  of  the 
credit  was  gladly  given  to  the  Woman's  Club  for  effort  and  some  money— 
but  there  was  a great  deal  more  Involved— engineering  and  assistance  of 
the  man  who  was  principal  of  the  school,  a school  that  is  a community 
school.  Another  example  of  his  way  of  working  within  his  community  for 
the  Interests  of  his  school  fellows:  a patron  had  brought  some  beans 
Into  town  and  was  unable  to  sell  them.  She  offered  them  to  the  school 
for  use  In  the  lunch  room.  Principal  3 In  behalf  of  his  school  readily 
accepted.  It  was  Wednesday— prayer  meeting  night.  At  prayer  meetings 
the  public  was  invited  to  come  to  the  school's  packing  house  to  shell 
beans  and  Informed  that  chicken  was  already  being  cooked.  Hours  later, 
many  of  the  community  people  were  sitting  around  eating  chicken  the 
principal  had  cooked;  the  beans  were  shelled  and  ready  to  be  canned  for 
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use  in  the  cafeteria.  This  explains.  In  part  at  least,  why  the 
children  of  his  school  get  good  food  at  low  prices.  This  principal 
is  full  of  ideas  which  he  can  furnish  and  coordinate  in  such  a way 
that  the  community  works  as  a unit.  He  works  tirelessly  on  programs 
with  parents  and  students,  separately  and  jointly. 

Interest  in  students  and  in  services  rendered  to  cossaunlties 
has  been  demonstrated  throughout  his  former  teaching  experiences.  Dur- 
ing out-of -school  hours,  he  has  consistently  participated  in  youth’s 
activities.  His  recreational  activities  include  his  students.  The 
church  choir,  which  he  leads,  includes  many  of  his  students.  As 
director  of  the  school  chorus,  he  spends  many  hours  working  with  and 
for  these  students.  He  furnishes  transportation  for  students  to 
school  activities,  athletic  or  scholastic,  and  misses  no  school  ac- 
tivity he  finds  it  possible  to  attend. 

Principal  3*s  life  is  bound  to  the  school  program  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  fortunate  his  wife  is  interested  in  the  school.  She 
is  a home  economics  teacher  whom  he  knew  prior  to  his  accepting  his 
present  position.  They  have  been  married  seven  years,  during  which 
time  both  have  been  actively  engaged  in  school  activities  of  the  com- 
munity. They  both  lead  busy  and  selfless  lives. 

When  the  county  decided  to  revise  its  reporting  system  some 
years  ago,  each  school  was  responsible  for  individual  stidy  and  sug- 
gestions. The  school  committee,  which  was  organised  for  Principal  3*8 
school,  included  parents.  Children  brought  various  types  of  reports 
they  had  received  in  the  past  to  the  school  committee  for  consideration. 
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Prom  the  combined  suggestions  of  students,  parents,  and  school  person- 
nel a new  system  far  reports  was  accepted— a step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion* Another  example  of  community  participation  and  cooperation  is 
the  school  calendar.  Each  year  a school  calendar  Is  prepared  by 
students,  teachers,  patrons,  and  civic  leaders  working  cooperatively* 

In  many  ways  other  than  those  previously  mentioned.  Principal 
3 has  been  instrumental  in  social  activities  scheduled  and  organized 
for  his  students*  He  helps  with  "folk  games"  at  the  community  center* 
Some  of  the  people  of  the  community  object  to  social  dancing,  but  folk 
games  are  acceptable  and  have  become  welcome  entertainment  appropriate 
to  all  groups.  On  some  occasions,  such  as  the  Junior-senior  party,  the 
last  part  of  the  evening  is  devoted  to  social  dancing  for  those  who  may 
care  to  participate* 

Principal  3 has  taught  a Sunday  School  class  in  every  com- 
munity in  which  he  has  lived.  He  makes  it  a policy  to  visit  all  churches 
of  his  community  at  regular  intervals.  In  addition  to  the  heavy  duties 
that  sometime  keep  him  at  his  office  until  after  midnight,  he  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  child-study  courses.  He  has  worked  with  a 
prominent  educator  in  developing  a program  for  the  in-service  education 
of  teachers  and  has  taught  such  a course  at  summer  workshops  elsewhere. 

The  policies  of  his  school  are  established  by  the  community  and 
the  school  personnel  working  closely  together— slowly,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  no  one  is  left  out.  When  a complaint  arose  that  there  were 
too  many  field  trips,  cooperative  work  by  the  teachers,  the  community 
members,  and  some  of  the  students  established  a better-regulated  program 
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of  absences  from  the  school  scene.  Principal  3 Is  concerned  with 
students  as  groups  and  as  Individuals.  He  interviews  each  high  school 
pupil  whose  grades  drop  or  whose  attitude  seems  to  become  poor.  If 
there  is  no  change,  he  is  likely  to  call  a conference  with  teacher, 
parent,  and  pupil  in  order  to  change  the  situation.  However,  his  re- 
lations with  the  pupils  of  his  school  are  on  a much  freer  »rtd  friend- 
lier basis  than  this  alone  might  Indicate.  He  sometimes  dines  with 
student  members  of  groups  with  whom  he  is  closely  associated;  students 
carry  their  personal  problems  to  him;  he  sees  that  adequate  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  worthy  students.  A large  proportion  of  his  time  is 
devoted  specifically  to  student  work,  and  a student  may  approach  him 
freely  with  a problem  at  any  time.  Moreover,  he  seeks  their  company 
in  social  situations  and  is  keenly  aware  of  what  his  students  think, 
plan,  and  do— within  the  community  and  elsewhere.  His  teachers  do  not 
know  nearly  so  much,  perhaps,  as  he  knows  of  the  lives  and  the  secrets 
of  his  students. 

Teaching  is  the  life's  work  of  Principal  3.  He  spends  almost 
all  of  his  waking  hours  in  tasks,  assumed  or  assigned,  which  bear 
directly  on  his  function  of  counsellor,  teacher,  coach,  helper  of 
students,  curriculum  adviser,  and  public  relations  agent  for  his 
school. 

Background  Experiences  and  Practices  of  Principal  k 

The  local  prominence  of  the  family  of  Principal  k dates  back  to 
the  early  settling  of  the  community— even  to  the  territorial  days  of 
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Florida.  The  sons  of  the  frontier  settlers  became  landed  gentry,  and 
the  succeeding  generations  were  either  members  of  some  profession  or 
planters.  In  the  early  twentieth  century,  three  professions  were 
recognized  as  "acceptable"  for  the  sons  of  these  families— law,  medicine, 
and  the  ministry.  The  father  of  Principal  4 was  a fitting  heir  to  a 
comfortable  inheritance  and  was  a busy  lawyer.  His  influence  loomed 
large  in  his  son's  life. 

In  the  frontier  days  of  Florida,  men  were  quick  to  avenge  an 
insult.  Duels  were  common.  Although  the  turbulence  of  this  period  is 
somewhat  remote  in  years,  it  is  a part  of  Principal  4,  who  knows  of  the 
strife,  adventure,  and  peril  and  relates  with  clarity  stories  concern- 
ing these  days.  He  tells  how  his  grandfather  fought  for  his  honor's 
sake  to  the  extent  of  killing  three  men.  He  knows  that  his  grandmother 
spent  anxious  days  hiding  under  a couch  in  her  home  during  a Federal 
raid  of  the  Civil  War. 

Principal  4 remembers  his  father  as  having  an  unusual  personality. 
He  pictures  him.  as  small,  thin,  and  vigorous.  Although  he  was  known  for 
his  humorous  stories,  he  could  be  very  stern  when  he  wished.  Be  was  a 
sentimental  individual — one  who  reacted  to  situations  with  courtesy 
and  smoothness,  or  by  fighting.  Besides  being  a conservative,  he  was  a 
pessimist  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  man.  He  believed  that  man  is  es- 
sentially bad  and  that  only  law  and  fear  of  consequences  keep  man  in 
check. 

Principal  4*s  father,  an  only  child,  assumed  authority  of  the 
estate  at  the  death  of  his  own  father;  therefore,  in  spite  of  receiving 
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many  scholastic  honors  in  college,  he  did  not  complete  his  college 
work.  With  his  formal  education  ended,  he  continued  his  study  by 
reading  law  books  in  the  office  of  a corporation  lawyer.  His  public 
service  began  when  he  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  at  which  time 
he  served  as  clerk  of  the  circuit  court.  One  term  as  clerk  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  terms  as  Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  Record.  Serving 
as  Judge,  he  dispensed  Justice  as  he  saw  it  without  fear  or  favor.  It 
was  reported  that  a sign  hung  on  the  back  of  his  chair:  "All  Niggers 
Look  Alike  to  Me."  In  his  opinion  a thing  was  either  right  or  wrong, 
and  there  was  no  compromise. 

Upon  the  completion  of  his  second  term  as  Judge,  he  retired 
from  public  office,  withdrew  from  his  law  firm,  and  began  his  indi- 
vidual course  as  a corporation  lawyer.  In  this  work  he  made  and  spent 
his  money  lavishly.  His  family  lived  in  the  favored  section  of  town; 
they  rode  in  a Pierce-Arrow  driven  by  a chauffeur  (until  it  became  un- 
fashionable to  have  a chauffeur) ; their  home  was  serviced  by  a butler 
and  two  maids.  Thus,  Principal  4*s  father  provided  high  standards  of 
living  for  his  family,  including  such  education  as  they  might  receive 
from  Vassar,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 

Principal  Vs  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Ohio  Democrats  who 
came  south  after  the  Civil  War.  There  is  pride  in  this  ancestry  also; 
however,  the  mother's  people  did  not  exhibit  the  excitable  nature  dis- 
played by  his  father's  people.  His  mother  was  very  gentle,  and  in  her 
gentle  way  managed  her  husband  beautifully.  Principal  4 at  times,  too, 
felt  the  power  of  this  gentle  firmness. 
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Principal  4’s  boyhood  separation  from  his  parents  had  consisted 
of  one  camping  period  spent  at  a boys’  camp  in  Canada  and  a two-week 
session  each  summer  spent  with  an  Indian  guide  in  the  woods  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Then,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he  was  enrolled  in  a prominent 
preparatory  school.  The  academy  that  he  attended  was  designed  for 
scholastic  training  of  pre-college  students.  Classes  were  kept  small, 
and  students  were  encouraged  to  proceed  at  their  own  best  rate.  The 
tutoring  was  excellent,  and  a massive  amount  of  material  was  mastered 
by  the  students.  Principal  4 considers  this  as  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant periods  of  his  life.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  to  study,  and 
here  that  he  received  the  background  for  his  educational  ideals. 

After  one  year  at  the  academy.  Principal  4 entered  a prominent 
eastern  university.  His  roommate’s  family  lived  near  by  and  devoted 
much  time  to  amusement.  Principal  4 concentrated  on  amusement  during 
extended  weekends  with  his  rooranate'3  family,  to  such  an  extent  that  at 
Christmas-time  he  was  asked  to  withdraw  from  the  university  because  of 
over  cutting  classes.  His  family  was  shocked.  His  brother  had  com- 
pleted Yale  and  Harvard  with  credit  to  the  family,  as  had  his  sisters 
at  Vassar.  Principal  4 was  enrolled  in  a tutoring  school  in  Connecticut 
where  he  reports  he  learned  to  read  Virgil  within  three  months  with  very 
little  study.  After  twenty  months  of  college,  accompanied  by  his  varied 
experiences  off-campus,  he  was  informed  by  his  family  that  he  was  return- 
ing home  to  enter  a university  near  by. 

Principal  4 did  not  like  this  new  university,  he  became  a 
member  of  a club  whose  purpose  was  to  make  the  university  unhappy.  He 
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occupied  an  off-campus  room  adjoining  a porch  where  he  made  home-brew. 
The  room  itself  was  furnished  with  recordings,  modern  prints,  reviews, 
and  books.  Thus,  living  as  a Bohemian,  he  began  work  on  a magazine 
that  became  the  forerunner  of  one  which  is  still  being  published.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  the  university  disapproved  of  cutting  classes. 

Twice  he  was  readmitted,  perhaps,  as  rumor  said,  because  of  his  ability 
in  English— the  vice  president  of  the  university  taught  English.  The 
third  time,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  president 
with  the  demand  that  something  effective  be  done.  This  time  the 
father  received  a fiery  letter  asking  that  the  student  be  withdrawn, 
not  only  from  the  university  but  also  from  the  city.  At  length  the 
student  bargained  with  his  father,  and  with  the  promise  to  work,  he  was 
permitted  to  enter  a small  college  downstate— a college  with  a reputa- 
tion for  excellent  staff  members  and  for  experimentation. 

There  he  met  his  present  wife,  who  threatened  not  to  see  him  if 
he  cut  classes.  The  threat  was  so  effective  that  he  not  only  finished 
college  quickly  but  also  found  time  to  write  book  reviews  which  were 
published.  Although  the  depression  years— with  vanishing  fortunes  and 
collapsing  corporations— had  arrived.  Principal  4 went  to  New  York  to 
begin  a career. 

Be  saw  many  people,  had  numerous  interviews,  and  visited  pub- 
lishing houses.  Everybody  was  polite  and  wanted  to  be  helpful,  but  the 
nearest  to  the  publishing  business  he  managed  to  get  was  a drudging  Job- 
salesman  for  "Everyman's  Library."  The  young  graduate  came  heme  again. 

Now  he  would  like  to  study  and  to  have  the  prof  ess lonal  training  that 
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had  once  been  open  to  him;  however,  it  was  too  late*  His  father  was 
no  longer  wealthy.  The  depression  had  struck  home. 

The  next  winter  Principal  h,  with  little  help  from  his  family, 
was  able  to  attend  college  again.  This  time  he  stayed  with  an  amt 
because  his  family’s  financial  support  was  limited.  During  the  year 
he  was  able  to  complete  the  requirements  fox*  his  master's  degree.  lie 
also  had,  with  the  encouragement  of  his  father,  kept  office  hours  and 
written  a novel.  It  was  a fair  novel;  a publisher  was  interested  to 
the  extent  that  he  yet  thinks  of  rewriting  it— for  the  third  time. 
Again  he  kept  office  hours  in  order  to  complete  fifteen  semester  hours 
of  education  courses  by  correspondence.  Then,  in  1935,  he  accepted 
his  first  teaching  position,  high-school  teaching  in  his  home  town. 

Principal  h,  having  entered  the  teaching  profession,  read  more 
educational  literature  and  thought  more  of  school  interests.  While  a 
new  school  for  which  he  was  to  be  principal  was  still  under  construc- 
tion, he  moved  to  the  community  from  which  the  new  school  would  draw 
its  population  and  rode  the  school  bus  with  prospective  students.  In 
the  summer  he  went  to  Columbia  for  the  training  that  he  believed  would 
help  him  become  a better  principal.  He  came  home  in  order  to  open  the 
gleaming  doors  the  next  fall.  Utopia  did  not  begin  because  the  doors 
of  a new  building  opened  for  a new  principal.  The  students  were  dis- 
gruntled, having  walked  miles  to  the  school  they  had  attended  the 
previous  year.  Once  there,  they  were  turned  away  from  the  old  school; 
back  they  came  to  the  new  school.  They  looked  at  the  new  school  and 
the  new  principal,  decided  they  were  all  in  it  together,  made  the 
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best  of  it.  They  still  make  the  best  of  it,  although  through  the 
years  the  principal  has  changed  about  as  much  as  the  student  body 
and  the  school  community. 

When  he  first  became  a principal,  he  expected  certain  things 
of  his  teachers.  Principal  4's  code  was  for  the  observance  of  his 
teachers,  and  if  a teacher  did  not  fit  it,  he  attempted  to  replace  her. 

He  no  longer  recommends  that  such  teachers  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  In  all  fairness  to  Principal  4,  a "bad"  teacher  is  to 
him  one  who  has  little  or  no  rapport  with  her  students. 

Through  contacts  with  some  of  the  leading  educators  at  the  uni- 
versities, through  some  of  his  close  friends  who  are  educators,  through 
his  own  reading,  and  through  further  training.  Principal  4 has  changed 
his  way  of  working  with  his  school  groups  in  general.  At  present 
there  is  much  emphasis  on  group  decision  and  committee  functions  within 
his  school.  He  attempts  not  to  direct  the  activities  of  the  groups, 
not  to  influence  their  decisions;  however,  he  does  insist  on  being  in- 
formed and  offers  suggestions  that  may  be  helpful.  Status,  he  says,  is 
a necessary  evil,  and  it  has  none  of  his  sympathy  as  a base  for  authority. 
Therefore,  he  makes  himself  as  much  a part  of  his  group  as  possible  and 
gives  them — or  they  assume— an  equalized  share  in  the  planning  apfl  exe- 
cution of  plans. 

Principal  4 has  for  some  time  been  interested  in  new  ideologies 
in  education  and  in  the  democratic  process.  His  thinking  along  this 
line  has  been  reflected  in  independent  action,  as  well  as  experimenta- 
tion within  his  school.  A friend  says  he  him  always  been  one  of  the 
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progress ive  thinkers  in  the  education  field.  He  is  concerned  about  edu- 
cation—which,  in  itself,  is  a mark  of  progress.  With  the  strides  his 
school  has  made  he  is  not  sure  his  organization  is  "right."  There  is 
always  room  for  improvement,  and  he  is  always  looking  for  these  im- 
provements—always  with  the  feeling  that  any  change  must  be  genuine, 
and  not  an  enforced  decision.  He  is  realistic  in  his  approaches  to 
difficulties  and  willing  to  "try  out"  various  things  that  may  lead  to 
improvement.  For  example,  once  in  preparation  for  a fire  drill,  he  sent 
the  janitor  up  the  stairs  with  a fired  wastebasket  of  paper.  This 
simple  experiment  was  a "try-out"  to  lend  realism  to  the  drill  and  to 
improve  future  drills. 

The  first  page  of  the  faculty  code  was  written  by  Principal  4, 
and  on  it  is  found  a clarification  of  his  duties.  He  sees  himself  as  a 
resource  person— serving  as  such  for  all  committees— and  as  an  adminis- 
trator carrying  out  decisions  of  the  faculty  in  cases  so  specified  by 
them.  He  maintains  the  established  routine  of  the  school,  carries  out 
central-office  directives,  and  acts  as  a resource  person  for  individuals 
interested  in  experimentation  or  program  changes.  In  group  meetings,  he 
is  a metcber  of  the  faculty. 

The  base  of  the  organization  of  hiB  school  is  the  faculty  meet- 
ing. Policies  are  made  by  this  group,  often  with  the  assistance  of 
visiting  students.  Student  government  is  frequently  consulted  and  may 
be  asked  to  take  charge  of  activities  or  certain  problems.  The  planning 
committee  opens  the  faculty  meetings  and  then  turns  the  meeting  over  to 
the  committee  concerned  with  the  problem  of  the  day.  The  chairman  of 
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the  planning  committee  confers  with  the  principal  often  concerning 
the  prospective  faculty  meetings;  however,  in  situations  demanding 
inmedlate  action  and  on  petty  administrative  details,  the  principal 
actB.  Committees  do  not  determine  faculty  policy  hut  attempt  to  bring 
to  the  group  alternatives  for  their  Joint  consideration. 

Apart  from  his  concern  and  preoccupation  with  school  affairs. 
Principal  4 has  a full  and  rich  life.  Fishing  must  always  have  been 
a Joy  to  him,  for  he  says  there  are  three  stages  of  fishing.  First, 
there  Is  the  little  boy  with  the  bent  pin  and  string,  or  bamboo  pole 
dangling  dead  shrimp  over  a pond.  This  fisherman  fishes  for  the  thrill 
of  activity — or  the  thrill  of  the  catch.  Next  there  is  the  food  fisher 
who,  with  rod  and  reel,  seeks  edible  fish— to  eat,  to  give  to  the  neigh- 
bors, to  show  quantity  prowess.  A catfish  Is  a delight  to  the  boy  with 
the  bent  pin,  but  It  takes  a bull  whiting  for  the  food  fisherman.  The 
final  stage  Is  that  of  fishing  for  the  love  of  fishing  Itself. 

"I *m  now  trying  to  catch  the  largest  possible  fish  on  the  small- 
est possible  line,"  says  Principal  4.  "I  follow  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  GFA  In  the  national  contests  explicitly,  and  though  there  are  many 
days  that  I get  a tarpon  In  the  air — there  are  fewer  days  that  I land 
him."  Currently,  Principal  4 holds  the  record  for  channel  bass  (36 
pounds)  on  a twelve-pound  test  line,  and  he  Is  trying  to  break  his  own 
record.  "If  I don't  succeed  soon,  somebody  else  will  do  It.  The  record 
has  stood  for  three  years  now." 

It  1b  a mark  of  real  friendship  for  Principal  4 to  Invite  a 
companion  to  go  fishing  with  him.  He  goes  often  with  his  fellow  teachers, 
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other  educators,  and  friends  within  his  community.  His  reputation  is 
well  known  and  much  discussed  in  his  seaside  community,  ana  as  a fish- 
erman, he  is  the  envy  of  many.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  take  them 
all,  he  has  not  taken  any  of  his  students  fishing.  Many  would  like  to 
go  with  him,  for  there  are  fish  where  he  goes. 

An  interest  as  well  as  a source  of  income  is  the  work  he  does 
as  a lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval  Reserve.  Having  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy  during  World  War  XI,  he  Joined  the  reserve  unit  upon 
his  return  to  civilian  life.  He  is  now  commanding  officer  for  his  unit 
and  spends  one  evening  each  week  "on  duty." 

As  previously  indicated,  Principal  k was  and  is  an  avid  reader. 
His  early  attempt  to  write  a novel  for  publication  has  been  mentioned. 
One  sonnet  of  his  appears  in  a book  his  sister  wrote  on  local  history. 
Since  adulthood  he  occasionally  has  written  literary  reviews,  which 
almost  invariably  are  well-written,  clear,  and  concise.  He  is  in 
demand  as  a speaker  to  literary  and  pseudo-literary  organizations  be- 
cause of  his  easy  speech,  free  humor,  and  striking  analysis  of  modern 
poetry. 

Some  of  his  reviews  have  been  published  in  the  Suwannee  Review. 
One  such  review  speaks  of  explication,  a device  of  poetic  interpreta- 
tion. Explication,  according  to  him,  is  a talking  device  which  should 
lead  to  the  poem  but  should  not  be  equivalent  for  the  poem.  It  should 
assist  mainly  in  gaining  meaning;  it  should  not  limit  or  exclude.  The 
explicator  should  understand  what  meanings  he  is  working  with  and 
should  keep  referring  to  terms  of  the  poem.  The  explicator  should  keep 
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a balance  of  emphasis,  should  not  paraphrase,  and  should  show  taste 
appropriate  to  the  poet.  Finally,  he  should  discard  bis  explication. 
How  does  one  get  to  know  a poem?  Repeated  experiences  with  the  poem 
present  parts  and  relations  emerging*  Each  poem  presents  different 
difficulties  in  meaning. 

One  of  the  moving  forces  in  the  life  of  Principal  4 has  been 
his  wife.  He  says  that  he  has  had  but  one  love  affair,  and  this  is  it. 
She  is  responsible  in  part  far  his  finishing  his  undergraduate  work 
prior  to  receiving  his  first  degree.  She  encourages  him  to  take  time 
to  enjoy  the  art  and  music  of  their  mutual  choice.  They  are  Jointly 
writing  a book  on  literary  appreciation  intended  for  popular  consump- 
tion. She  is  a minor  poet  of  note,  quoted  in  some  anthologies  of 
modern  American  poetry.  She  served  as  poetry  editor  of  a tor 

several  years.  Her  poetry  has  vigor  and  impact  though  it  is  often 
elliptical. 

Although  she  was  a music  major  in  college  days,  for  years  they 
had  no  piano  in  their  house.  "My  husband  says  let's  forget  some  of  the 
things  we  need  and  have  something  we  want,"  was  her  remark  with  regard 
to  the  purchase  of  the  piano  they  now  have. 

Music,  good  music,  is  a part  of  their  living.  Principal  1*  is 
fond  of  eighteenth-century  and  early  nineteenth-century  music.  He  has 
a collection  of  good  recordings  of  his  favorite  composers,  which  he 
treasures  very  much.  A friend  quotes  Principal  k'a  instructions  when 
lending  a collection:  "Put  this  on  your  player  and  go  on  with  whatever 
you  are  doing.  Let  it  become  a part  of  you  until  you  are  thoroughly 
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familiar  with  it.  After  that  happens,  you'll  be  ready  to  put  it  aside 

and  go  on  to  something  else."  Needless  to  say,  different  music  elicits 
different  reactions. 

Music  and  writing  are  not  the  only  artistic  media  in  evidence 
in  the  small  but  comfortable  home  of  Principal  4.  On  the  walls  are  a 
number  of  prints  most  of  which  are  from  the  post-impressionistic  school. 
Two  Van  Gogh  prints  in  color  hang  on  one  wall  side  by  side.  Cezanne, 
Matisse,  Picasso,  Gauguin,  and  the  later  Fauvist  group  are  favorites,  too. 
Principal  4 complains  that,  though  he  is  too  poor  to  indulge  his  preferred 
^aste  for  art,  he  must  have  it  secondhand.  Therefore,  he  has  invented 
an  easel  on  which  is  displayed  a print  bought  in  portfolio  and  changed 
frequently. 

Fishing,  literature,  music,  and  art  appreciation  require  much  of 
his  time;  however,  navy  duties  and  civic  organizations  get  their  fair 
snare,  too.  Then,  further  demands  are  made  by  two  children,  a daughter 
of  ten  and  a son  of  six,  although  for  the  most  part  they  depend  upon 
the  guidance  and  direction  of  their  mother.  Thus,  Principal  k utilizes 
his  time  in  many  and  varied  ways. 

He  serves  on  the  emergency  relief  committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  a 
committee  which  is  rather  important  in  this  particular  community  be- 
cause of  the  dangers  of  hurricanes.  Human  life  is  not  greatly  en- 
dangered by  hurricanes  if  proper  precautions  are  taken.  Such  precau- 
tions may  involve  a readiness  that  is  never  challenged.  Upon  one  such 
occasion,  the  Red  Cross  director  and  the  mayor  dispatched  a fire  truck 
with  search  lights  to  arouse  people  and  send  them  hurrying  to  the  school 
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building  for  safety.  Those  who  came  and  spent  an  uncomfortable  night 
at  the  school  building  were  very  disgruntled  when  they  learned  that 
the  hurricane  had  changed  its  course.  All  the  discomfort  and  inconven- 
ience were,  however,  a part  of  adequate  preparation. 

Principal  4 may  be  called  from  his  bed  at  night  to  settle  an 
argument  over  any  triviality  by  an  enthusiastic  or  inebriated  acquaint- 
ance who  considers  that  he  knows  everything— or  almost  everything. 

Either  because  memory  the  next  day  is  poor  or  because  Principal  4 has 
an  unusual  collection  of  facts— from  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  flowing  over  Niagara  Falls  to  the  diet  of  natives  of  Pongo-Pongo— 
his  batting  average  is  rather  good  to  date. 

Through  his  Influence  within  the  conmrunity  the  P.T.A.  organiza- 
tion has  twice  helped  finance  extension  courses  brought  to  the  school 
faculty  by  the  university.  These  courses  are  for  complete  faculty 
participation,  in  order  to  improve  the  entire  school  program.  Just 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  the  internship  program,  the  P.T.A.  paid  the 
entire  costs  for  the  extension  courses;  last  year,  the  organization  paid 
the  costs  for  all  members  other  than  GI  students. 

Principal  4’s  school  is  unusual  in  that  it  is  one  cf  the  few 
in  which  the  intern  program  is  centrally  coordinated.  This  coordinated 
program  was  begun  the  first  year  that  the  school  as  a whole  accepted 
interns.  The  interns  are  given  thorough  school  orientation;  they  do 
not  intern  tinder  one  teacher  but  under  the  auspices  of  the  school.  All 
faculty  members  help  the  intern  in  any  way  possible,  although  one 
teacher  is  more  responsible  for  the  training  than  others  may  be.  At 
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the  end  of  the  training  period,  the  intern  is  asked  to  evaluate  the 
internship  program  as  well  as  the  total  school  program.  This  evalua- 
tion is  a confidential  conference  with  the  principal— a confidence 
which  is  not  abused. 

In  his  relations  with  school-affiliated  organizations,  such  as 
parent  groups.  Principal  k maintains  a friendly  and  permissive  atmos- 
phere but  is  ready  to  make  suggestions  when  he  feels  he  can  contribute. 
In  a situation  of  strained  relations  with  an  organization  this  year,  he 
acted  as  a cohesive  force  until  there  was  necessity  and  opportunity  for 
something  to  be  done. 

His  best  friend  says  that  Principal  4 is  the  most  highly  educated 
man  he  knows  because  he  places  importance  on  things  that  are  important. 

He  has  a deep  and  sincere  religious  faith.  He  manifests  a faith  in 
people— but  not  a blind  faith— and  expects  people  to  live  up  to  their 
own  standards.  He  knows  how  to  enjoy  things— and  people.  "Most  people 
reach  education  and  then  they  go  too  far  overboard  in  some  direction 
and  put  too  much  emphasis  on  some  phase  of  living.  He  hasn't  done  that," 
says  his  friend. 

Review  of  Responses  to  Interview  Questions 

The  sketches  of  the  backgrounds  of  the  four  principals  are,  for 
the  most  part,  autobiographical.  The  questions  listed  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Chapter  II  served  as  an  informal  guide  in  the  repeated  inter- 
views held  with  the  principals  concerned  in  the  study.  The  same  ques- 
tions were  asked  in  similarly  informal  interviews  of  people  who  knew 
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the  principals.  Where  differences  in  the  accounts  of  the  principals' 
experiences  were  found  to  exist*  the  following  procedures  were  used: 

(l)  the  principal  was  asked  about  the  incident*  (2)  other  people  were 
asked  about  the  incident;  (3)  sources  available  to  the  research  team 
were  checked  for  validation  or  refutation  of  the  behavior  recounted.  If 
the  information  checked  with  another  source*  it  was  considered  signi- 
ficant to  his  behavior.  If  the  information  was  not  corroborated,  it 
was  considered  unreliable.  The  following  statements  of  the  questions 
show  responses  summarised  from  the  above  procedure,  not  summarized  from 
statements  of  the  principal  alone. 

Question  1 

What  is  your  educational  training?  How  long  have  you  been  here? 

Principal  1 is  completing  his  master's  degree.  He  has  been 
self-supporting  since  high  school  days  and  has  had  periods  in  his  life 
when  he  was  not  concerned  with  academic  advancement.  He  has  been 
principal  of  the  school  since  1946  and  previously  was  a teacher  in  the 
county  for  fourteen  years. 

Principal  2 is  completing  his  master's  degree.  He  will  finish  it 
in  the  summer  of  1954.  His  parents  and  sister  were  able  to  help  him  in 
the  early  days  of  his  educational  career*  but  after  the  first  two  years 
of  college  he  earned  his  way  by  working.  After  receiving  his  four-year 
degree,  he  continued  his  educational  advancement  in  summers.  He  has 
been  principal  in  this  school  for  more  than  two  years.  He  had  formerly 
been  a principal  in  another  county. 
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Principal  3 completed  his  first  year  of  college  before  he  began 
teaching.  Then  he  enrolled  In  college  as  a student  each  summer  until 
he  completed  his  master's  degree.  Since  his  high  school  days  there  has 
not  been  a summer  when  he  has  not  attended  college  classes,  either  as  a 
student  or  as  an  Instructor.  By  the  time  he  had  completed  his  master's 
degree,  he  had  become  deeply  interested  In  the  field  of  child  develop- 
ment and  continued  Intensive  work  in  this  field.  He  has  had  offers  of 
college  teaching  in  this  area  but  prefers  to  remain  In  the  field  of 
public  education  at  present.  Be  has  been  principal  In  his  present  posi- 
tion for  eight  years. 

Principal  k was  ushered  out  of  two  universities  for  overcutting 
classes  before  he  took  the  business  of  education  seriously.  Then  he 
regretted  his  lost  opportunities.  His  last  year  of  undergraduate  work 
was  outstanding.  He  obtained  his  master's  degree  In  the  field  of  arts 
and  sciences  and  has  done  outstanding  literary  work.  He  holds  the  high- 
est certificate  Florida  offers  the  teaching  profession  and  has  studied 
advanced  work  at  several  universities.  He  Is  a deep  believer  in  ln-serv- 
ice  education  courses  for  his  teaching  staff.  His  service  years  have 
been  occupied  with  educational  work.  He  Is  concerned  with  esthetic 
education  and  the  methodology  of  his  field.  He  has  held  his  present 
position  since  1937 • Previously  he  had  been  a classroom  teacher  in  the 
same  county.  He  entered  the  school  as  principal  when  It  was  built. 

Question  2 

How  do  you  treat  people  with  whom  you  work? 
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Principal  1 prefers  to  work  with  congenial  people.  His  faculty 
is  composed  of  teachers  who  are  compatible;  his  patronage  is  nov  more 
homogeneous  than  formerly,  for  which  he  is  thankful.  His  patrons  are 
friendly.  Meetings  with  students  are  on  a calm, friendly  basis.  Some 
unpleasantness  is  inevitable,  but  it  is  not  sought;  and  it  is  corrected 
as  soon  as  possible  by  the  most  efficient  means. 

Principal  2 takes  a middle  ground  between  pressure  from  his 
professional  superiors  and  from  those  he  supervises.  He  encourages 
the  support  of  his  patrons  but  is  not  awed  by  them.  He  regards  him- 
self as  an  intermediary  for  giving  rules  to  his  teachers  and  as  having 
the  authority  of  enforcement.  He  maintains  dignity  and  status,  though 
he  has  a natural  modesty. 

Principal  3 considers  his  students  to  be  first  as  the  center  of 
his  school.  He  devotes  much  of  his  time  both  in  school  and  out  of 
school  to  teaching  activities.  He  does  not  confine  his  time  to  con- 
tractual duties.  He  goes  to  community  functions,  knows  his  patrons 
we-^j  solicits  their  aid  and  contributes  in  a large  way  to  the  activi- 
ties of  his  patrons.  Some  of  his  teachers  complain  of  his  lack  of  con- 
sideration for  them  and  their  wishes;  others  praise  his  devotion  to 
duty.  Some  who  support  him  cite  the  center  of  the  school  as  the  student, 
and  point  to  his  enlarged  concept  of  school  life.  While  sharing  responsi- 
bility ostensibly,  he  takes  the  lead  in  discussions.  His  treatment  of 
his  staff  sometimes  depends  upon  his  mood. 

Principal  k is  deeply  concerned  with  the  behavior  of  people  but 
often  withdraws  from  direct  contact  with  them.  He  attends  civic  func- 
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tions  to  which  hie  membership  entitles  him  but  does  not  in  any  way 
seek  attention.  Some  of  his  teachers  are  close  personal  friends,  but 
he  believes  each  member  of  his  staff,  including  the  principal,  is 
entitled  to  a private  personal  life.  He  encourages  other  people's 
views  whether  or  not  he  expresses  his  own  and  whether  or  not  his 
feelings  may  differ.  His  contact  with  students  is  limited;  he  has 
few  activities  that  include  students,  though  he  knows  many  on  an  ac- 
quaintance basis.  He  may  or  may  not  see  his  patrons  in  relation  to 
the  school.  He  avoids  routine  as  much  as  possible  but  is  deeply  con- 
cerned with  policy  and  philosophy.  Some  of  the  criticism  leveled  at 
him  is  that  he  avoids  work.  That  he  is  concerned  and  introspective  is 
admitted  by  most  of  the  people  who  know  him. 

Question  3 

How  do  you  solve  problems  that  arise? 

Principal  1 is  inclined  to  solve  administrative  problems  in  his 
own  way  and  without  consulting  others.  He  relies  on  his  experience  in 
such  matters  for  a guide.  When  support  is  needed,  the  faculty  indi- 
vidually or  as  a group  may  be  consulted  or  informed.  Friendly  rela- 
tions are  established  and  maintained.  Much  is  accomplished  by  im- 
promptu and  friendly  conferences. 

Principal  2 is  also  inclined  to  solve  his  own  administrative 
problems.  He  refers  problems  to  his  superiors  or  shares  sane  possible 
consequences  with  his  group  if  he  thinks  results  of  the  action  may  not 
be  beneficial.  In  community  relations  he  supports  his  teachers. 
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Principal  3 keeps  his  teachers  informed  and  has  administrative 
committees,  fie  has  a large  share,  along  vith  students  and  the  com- 
munity, in  solving  problems  and  in  making  decisions.  Some  teachers 
feel  they  do  not  receive  enough  consideration  in  affairs.  The  principal 
leads  in  most  relations.  His  is  the  face  associated  vith  the  school  by 
patrons. 

Principal  4 leaves  most  of  the  problem-solving  to  faculty  com- 
mittees, using  students  and  community  members  as  a part  of  the  commit- 
tee when  occasion  found  them  useful,  fie  airs  his  opinions,  but  not  in 
a manner  intended  to  sway  others.  As  a result,  he  has  conflicting 
opinions  aired  by  faculty  members.  Arguments  are  talked  to  conclusions 
or  stalemates;  frustrations  are  felt  and  satisfactions  are  von.  Any 
member  of  the  faculty  feels  free  to  express  and  do  battle  for  his 
opinion.  Community  opposition  often  meets  united  facility  discussion 
of  the  problem. 

Question  4 

Why  do  you  think  they  are  solved  this  way? 

Principal  1 finds  it  simpler  to  deal  vith  administrative  problems 
to  avoid  fuss  and  bother.  The  efficient  way  is  the  best  way.  Whenever 
a job  can  be  done  more  efficiently  in  person,  he  does  it;  when  someone 
else  can  do  the  job  more  efficiently,  that  person  should  do  the  job. 
Duplication  is  best  eliminated;  planning  and  familiarity  contribute  to 
asaoothly  running  organization. 

Principal  2 must  consider  consequences  from  his  teachers  and 
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patrons,  who  may  envy  his  position  and  attempt  to  3hake  it.  He  must 
consider  the  demands  of  his  superiors  who  might  find  him  relatively 
easy  to  replace.  His  position  is  an  important  one  carries  authority 
with  it. 

Principal  3 honestly  does  what  he  believes  is  best  for  the  chil- 
dren within  the  walls  of  his  school.  He  behaves  according  to  what  he 
believes  Is  the  best  accepted  administrative  practice  and  is  building 
a true  community  school.  He  is  an  active  leader  and  will  do  what  he 
considers  best  far  the  situation.  He  is  sure  of  his  knowledge  of  a 
situation  when  he  acts.  His  children  come  first;  public  relations  are 
important;  and  he  is  primarily  responsible. 

Principal  4 has  given  much  reflective  thought  and  study  to  his 
situation.  Formerly  relatively  authoritarian  in  administration,  he  now 
studies  alternate  ways  of  behaving  and  believes  in  experimentation  be- 
fore discarding  an  idea.  He  believes  in  sharing  responsibility  and  in 
individual  freedom.  He  accords  others  the  same  privileges  he  himself 
assumes. 

Question  5 

What  do  you  read? 

Principal  1 has  done  some  reading  In  connection  with  recent 
educational  courses.  Other  than  that,  he  reads  directions  pertaining 
to  his  job,  current  magazines,  and  hobbies  such  as  bridge. 

Principal  2 reads  the  daily  papers  with  particular  reference  to 
the  sports  page  and  the  editorials.  He  keeps  up  with  bulletins  and 
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periodicals  of  his  professional  organizations.  Colliers  is  read 
regularly  by  him. 

Principal  3 reads  fairly  videly  in  professional  literature- 
psychological  and  sociological  material,  literature  on  child  develop- 
ment and  student  organizations.  He  keeps  up  with  news  and  sports. 

Much  of  his  reading  concerns  the  mechanics  of  his  Job.  He  does  his 
own  reports,  works  on  his  administrative  reports,  and  gets  out  the 
daily  bulletin  for  his  school.  Much  of  this  is  done  late  at  night. 

Principal  4 reads  extensively  esthetic  material,  history,  and 
classical  works . He  sets  himself  a rigorous  program  of  concentrated 
reading  and  follows  it.  He  is  a productive  writer  and  in  demand  as  a 
critic  of  modern  poetry.  He  also  keeps  abreast  of  modern  pedagogical 
practices  and  philosophy.  He,  too,  follows  sports  news  and  editorials. 

Question  5 

What  experiences  in  your  background  have  contributed  to  the  way 
you  feel  and  act? 

Principal  1 is  inclined  to  rely  on  his  own  Judgment.  His 
early  independence,  economically  and  emotionally,  is  somewhat  responsible 
for  this.  His  mother's  death,  his  father's  subsequent  remarriage, 
his  own  unhappiness  that  sent  him  away  from  home  has  made  him  seek  con- 
geniality but  not  dependence  upon  others.  His  own  unhappy  marriages 
have  strengthened  this  feeling  of  independence  and  strong  reserve  which 
shadow  his  actions.  Further  strengthening  has  come  because  of  the  sole 
responsibility  for  his  chlld--the  feeling  of  both  motherhood  «nri  father- 
hood. 
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All  of  these  traumatic  experiences  doubtless  contribute  to  the 
pleasant  contacts  made  by  Principal  1 with  the  casual  public.  When  un- 
pleasantness occurs  in  his  school,  it  is  met  and  disposed  of  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  does  not  like  status  disturbed.  The  even  tenor  of  his 
ways  may  be  a reflection  of  the  stability  evidenced  by  his  long  service 
in  the  school  system  where  he  is  and  a sought-for  calm  from  emotional 
stresses  in  his  personal  life.  His  efficient  compartmentalization  of 
his  life— school,  family  life,  social  activities— may  reflect  the 
balance  he  has  attained  as  the  family  "all" --breadwinner,  mother, 
father,  and  companion  for  his  son. 

Principal  2 feels  a pressure  to  succeed.  When  he  played  hookey, 
retribution  was  swift;  and  thereafter  he  attended  school  regularly. 
Urged  by  his  mother,  helped  by  his  sister  and  by  his  own  efforts,  he 
completed  college.  He  chose  the  part  of  education  that  would  give  him 
best  employment  conditions.  Prestige  is  important  to  him.  When 
divorce  stripped  him  of  his  possessions,  he  moved  into  an  equivalent 
position  as  soon  as  possible.  He  considers  his  actions  in  terms  of 
regard  from  his  peers,  his  superiors,  and  those  whom  he  considers  below 
him  in  status.  He  is  careful  in  his  dress  and  cautious  in  actions.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  him  to  walk  softly  but  firmly. 

Women  have  been  a large  factor  in  making  him  what  he  is  today. 
First  hie  mother,  then  his  sister,  and  adversely,  his  wife  have  played 
a large  part  in  his  efforts  to  succeed.  The  death  of  his  mother  in  an 
automobile  accident  has  made  him  an  eager  proponent  of  driver  education. 
He  still  maintains  close  relations  with  his  sister.  Through  monthly 
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payments  he  is  still  tied  to  his  divorced  wife;  so  there  is  a constant 
challenge  to  increase  his  earning  capacity  by  advance  in  professional 
rank. 

Other  than  women,  social  pressures  of  groups  with  whan  he  as- 
sociates mold  him.  He  pleases  his  superiors,  desires  the  friendship 
and  conversation  of  his  equals,  and  cherishes  the  esteem  and  respect 
of  those  he  considers  lower.  Part  of  these  pressures  arise  from  a 
combination  of  his  past  experiences:  his  home  life,  the  pattern  of 
schools  he  attended,  the  ethnic  group  to  which  he  belongs.  He  has  a 

position  of  esteem  within  his  group,  but  he  must  exert  himself  to  main- 
tain it. 

The  restrictions  which  held  back  the  youthful  ambitions  of 
Principal  3 determined  the  avenues  of  self-expression  when  he  did 
achieve  independence.  He  was  denied  a career  in  the  ministry  because 
he  did  not  choose  his  parents*  denominational  choice.  He  now  works 
actively  in  churches  of  several  denominations,  though  he  retains  mem- 
bership in  the  denomination  of  his  parents.  He  enjoys  leadership  in 
church  life  as  a contact  with  patrons  and  students  in  another  capacity. 
Parental  domination  is  still  shown  because  he  does  not  affiliate  in  ac- 
tual menfcership  with  the  churches  within  which  he  works. 

Far  various  reasons,  as  a high  school  student,  he  was  denied 
participation  in  athletic  games.  One  of  his  first  controversial  acts 
as  a teacher  was  to  coach  high  school  students  in  basketball  outside 
school  hours  and  over  the  objections  of  his  principal.  He  continued 
active  coaching  until  recent  years  and  still  is  protective  of  this  side 
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of  his  school’s  program. 

Accelerated  in  school  far  beyond  his  chronological  peers,  he 
knew  all  of  the  problems  of  immaturity.  One  of  his  chief  interests 
is  child  development.  He  is  as  interested  in  the  emotional  and  physi- 
cal development  of  his  students  as  in  their  academic  achievement.  He 
holds  student  conferences  with  those  who  show  a drop  in  attitude  or 
achievement  grades.  Students  are  the  center  of  his  school  program 
and  of  his  life  in  and  out  of  school. 

Prom  early  childhood  he  has  assumed  leadership  and  extra  duties. 
Whether  from  habit,  or  ability,  or  interest  this  leadership  and  extra 
participation  are  still  dominant  in  his  life.  At  school  and  in  the  com- 
munity, he  assumes  as  much  positive  and  active  leadership  as  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  do.  There  is  in  the  community  a rumor  of  a youth- 
ful marriage,  but  the  rumor  was  not  verified. 

He  is  concerned  with  the  problems  of  teachers  as  they  might  af- 
fect students.  He  works  for  a continuous  in-service  program  in  his 
school.  Perhaps  his  assumption  is  that  teachers  are  in  the  profession 
because  they  are  interested  in  youth;  and  those  whose  primary  Interest 
is  youth  are  perhaps  happy  in  his  school.  He  takes  pride  in  achievement, 
but  it  must  be  a genuine  achievement.  Many  of  his  achievements  are  un- 
known, but  everybody  knows  he  overachieves.  By  identification  with  his 
school,  he  can  realize  the  limitations  of  the  achievement  of  his  school. 

Principal  4 has  been  strongly  influenced  by  his  family’s  posi- 
tion in  the  community.  It  was  a shock  to  him  when  he  awoke  to  the  fact 
that  his  family’s  comfortable  income  was  a thing  of  the  past.  He 
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turned  to  teaching  as  a means  of  earning  a living  and  has  devoted  to 

his  job  the  habits  of  analytical  thought  and  study  developed  by  in- 

\ 

tensive  reading  throughout  his  life*  The  inquiring  mind  he  developed 
in  early  years  has  continued  in  professional  and  avocational  pursuits. 
Always  the  experimenter,  he  is  not  bound  by  routine,  nor  is  he  afraid 
of  innovations*  He  encourages  independence  and  free  expression  on  the 
part  of  his  teachers. 

These  are  continuations  of  habits  begun  in  childhood.  Privately 
he  feels  he  is  not  living  up  to  the  expectations  of  his  background; 
therefore,  his  school  should  be  different.  He  clings  to  habits  he  be- 
lieves belong  to  his  place  in  society.  He  identifies  himself  with  the 
literary  and  esthetic  in  appreciation.  Even  in  sport  he  must  be  a per- 
fectionist, and  he  chooses  a sport  that  encourages  meditation— fishing. 
Literary  criticism  is  introspective  and  a searching  analysis.  These 
qualities  of  introspection  and  analysis  he  brings  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion. 

Question  7 

How  do  you  think  your  job  ought  to  be  done? 

Principal  1 believes  it  is  his  duty  to  handle  administrative 
details.  This  includes  selection  of  a competent  and  efficient  faculty. 
Insofar  as  possible,  it  is  his  charge  to  the  teacher  to  see  that  affairs 
proceed  efficiently.  Responsibility  also  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
principal  to  step  in  wherever  necessary. 

Principal  2 sees  his  job  as  an  administrator  and  supervisor.  He 
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transmits  orders  and  sees  that  they  are  carried  out*  He  serves  as  a 
public  relations  officer  and  chairs  committees.  His  is  the  job  of  see- 
ing that  his  school  runs  efficiently;  this  is  his  duty  to  his  superiors. 

Principal  3 sees  his  job  as  having  responsibility  for  the  school 
program  and  being  leader  in  the  phases  of  his  school*  § program.  This 
concerns  students,  community,  and  teachers.  Student  guidance  is  his 
duty,  as  well  as  that  of  every  teacher;  individual  contacts  with  the 
students  are  important.  Community  appearances  and  community  help  ere 
important;  he  will  do  more  than  he  will  ask  his  teachers  to  do.  Teacher 
in-service  growth  can  best  be  fostered  by  preplanning  responsibilities, 
committee  work,  and  organized  in-service  classes  continuing  grown  in  the 
understanding  of  children.  Teachers  need  understanding  supervision  as 
well  as  encouragement  in  their  work;  publicity  helps  in  this. 

Principal  4 sees  his  role  as  that  of  a resource  person  for  his 
teachers.  He  is  of  help  and  encouragement  specifically  in  the  area  of 
curriculum.  He  is  responsible  for  the  total  administration,  but  this  is 
best  shared;  and  the  school  functions  best  as  a cooperative  organization. 
The  faculty  meeting  is  the  policy-making  body  of  the  group.  The  princi- 
pal works  directly  as  approached,  and  indirectly,  where  he  considers  the 
teacher  needs  ideas,  help,  or  encouragement . 

Question  8. 

How  do  you  actually  do  the  job!  Why? 

While  this  question  will  be  discussed  as  to  ways  of  working  in 
the  following  chapter,  a general  statement  of  each  of  the  principals 
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should  be  made  here.  This  is  because  there  is  a strong  relationship 
to  values,  role,  and  self  concept,  of  the  function  of  work  to  his  ex- 
pectations and  the  reasons  underlying  them. 

Principal  1 attends  to  routine  administrative  duties  and  visits 
classrooms  to  make  announcements  and  to  observe  proceedings.  He  may  or 
may  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  class.  He  speaks  at  assemblies  for 
the  same  purposes  for  which  he  visits  classrooms.  He  chats  with  his 
teachers  informally;  he  may  reprimand  them  quite  in  the  same  vein  and 
may  quietly  replace  an  opposing  member  by  failing  to  reappoint  him. 

t 

Principal  2 meets  with  his  faculty,  chairs  its  meetings,  or  ap- 
points  a senior  menber  to  work  with  the  group.  He  often  cites  com- 
munications from  the  superintendent's  office.  He  will  rule  on  problems 
that  arise  on  the  same  basis.  He  visits  classrooms  dally  and  informally. 

Principal  3 for  the  most  part  chairs  his  faculty  meetings  on  an 
informal  basis.  Much  of  his  work  is  done  in  conferences  with  students, 
teachers,  and  patrons— singly  or  in  groups.  Much  of  his  administrative 
work  is  done  late  at  night  after  he  fills  many  community  commitments. 

Principal  4 consults  with  committees  and  keeps  abreast  of  hap- 
penings, frequently  predicting  outcomes  though  he  may  have  nothing  to 
do  with  bringing  than  about.  He  attends  faculty  meetings,  votes,  talks, 
never  presides,  goes  along  with  a ruling.  He  assumes  duties  assigned 
to  him  by  faculty  committees  and  approaches  the  facility  with  common 
problems.  Sometimes  they  complain  of  petty  ones.  The  faculty  attri- 
butes much  of  its  actions  to  in-service  education  courses. 

Why?  Principal  1 believes  in  smooth  operation  and  efficiency. 
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Principal  2 strives  for  advancement  and  to  maintain  his  position  under 
pressure.  Principal  3 believes  in  youth  movements  and  organizations 
and  achieves  things  through  them.  Principal  4 believes  in  experimenta- 
tion. If  the  present  method  does  not  work  after  thought  and  study,  he 
believes  that  a better  one  can  be  reached. 

Question  9. 

What  do  others  say  you  do  about  things? 

Principal  1.  His  efficiency  and  good  nature  are  praised.  Some 
former  teachers  complain  of  dismissal  without  notice  at  the  end  of  the 
year;  others  find  contact  difficult,  while  some  find  the  principal  easy 
to  approach.  Teachers  in  the  school,  generally,  are  supposed  to  be  high- 
ly capable,  and  the  patrons  support  the  program  to  a great  degree. 

Principal  2.  It  is  said  that  he  is  authoritative  arbitrary 
in  his  statements  and  assignments.  It  is  also  recognized  that  he  refers 
to  bulletins  from  the  superintendent.  The  superintendent  expresses  him- 
self as  desiring  more  group  work  and  less  principal  domination. 

Principal  3*  His  patrons  generally  praise  his  school,  his  achieve 
ments.  Some  teachers  concur;  others  feel  they  do  not  have  proportionate 
consideration.  His  students  see  him  as  kindly,  protective,  helpful— and 
occasionally  nosey  and  gossipy.  Some  say  he  assumes  too  manipulative  a 
part  in  school  affairs;  others  say  that  he  asserts  active  leadership. 

Principal  4.  He  is  recognized  as  a thinker  and  experimenter. 

Some  add  that  he  is  lazy.  Some  say  he  gets  lost  in  theory  to  the  point 
of  impracticality.  Others  cite  the  democratic  working  of  the  school. 
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Some  students  see  the  teachers  and  assistants  as  the  real  authorities 
of  the  school. 

Question  10 

How  veil  does  what  you  think  of  yourself  natch  what  others 
think  of  you  and  how  you  work? 

Principal  1.  The  principal  would  term  as  possible  strong 
points  efficiency  and  attention  to  what  was  needed  to  be  done  with  as 
little  fuss  and  bother.  He  would  see  himself  as  friendly  approach- 

able. Some  would  agree;  others  would  see  him  as  distant  and  secretive. 

Principal  2.  He  tries  to  conceal  from  others  his  lack  of  ^ 
security,  his  desire  for  friendship  and  pleasant  conversation;  others 
see  him  as  authoritative  and  partial  to  certain  interests. 

Principal  3«  Others  would  agree  that  he  is  unselfishly  devoted 
to  children  and  to  his  profession.  There  would  be  lack  of  agreement  of 
whether  or  not  he  was  inconsiderate  of  faculty  members;  some  would  see 
him  moving  to  get  his  way,  others  leading  the  school.  There  would  be 
general  agreement  that  he  sometimes  is  too  busy  to  see  people  or  to  help 
them,  and  other  times  he  is  accessible.  There  is  general  agreement 
that  he  spends  a great  amount  of  time  collecting  information  about  his 
school  and  the  people  in  it. 

Principal  4.  He  sees  himself  as  a connoisseur  of  the  arts  and 
creative  as  well.  Otters  see  him  as  indifferent  when  away  from  work. 

At  work  some  would  admire  his  ability  to  analyze  and  hold  together  a 
gifted  faculty;  otters  would  call  him  lazy.  As  to  his  introspection 
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and  knowledge  of  pedagogy,  there  would  be  agreement  as  to  his  ability* 
Criticism  often  shifts.  Some  who  support  him  may  disagree  on  minor 
points. 

Summary 

Chapter  II  has  presented  a summarization  of  data  concerning 
the  principals  studied.  The  data  were  obtained  by  the  writer  and 
other  members  of  the  University  of  Florida  research  team  by  methods 
herein  described.  The  information  given  in  interview  to  the  writer 
by  each  principal  studied  was  submitted  to  him  in  summary  when  he  re- 
quested it.  Material  pertinent  to  the  study  but  Obtained  from  sources 
other  than  the  principal  himself  were  not  available  to  him  before  in- 
clusion in  the  study.  On  the  basis  of  available  material,  further 
generalizations  of  the  background  studies  were  made  by  the  writer  in 
answering  the  questions  which  were  of  concern  to  her  as  she  began  the 
study. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  BEHAVIOR  OF  THE  PRINCIPALS 

As  previously  stated,  the  exploratory  phase  of  the  University 
of  Florida  research  in  educational  administration  involved  a detailed 
study  of  the  operation  of  the  four  selected  schools  and  of  the  ways  of 
working  of  the  principals  in  particular.  Material  collected  hy  the 
eight  researchers  was  supplied  and  used  by  all  members  of  the  team. 
Recorded  interviews,  observations,  office  communiques,  and  bulletins 
were  filed  and  analyzed  for  the  various  studies  comprising  the  ex- 
ploratory part  of  the  research  design. 

Behavior  Study  by  Alpren 

Alpren's  study ^ had  as  a major  purpose  the  development  of 
a check  list  to  describe  the  behavior  of  the  public  school  principal 
on  the  Job.  Alpren  constructed  an  eighty-six-item  questionnaire 
with  from  five  to  fifteen  responses  possible  for  each  question,  each 
one  representing  the  way  at  least  one  public  school  principal  had 
reported  as  his  method  for  handling  the  situation.  The  check 
lists  were  filled  out  by  the  four  principals  and  by  five  teachers 
from  each  school.  Composite  responses  were  built  up  from  the  teacher's 
individual  responses.  Alpren  also  filled  out  the  blank  independently 
for  each  principal  as  a method  of  validating  the  instrument . Basic  to 
filling  out  the  instrument  were  case  studies  of  each  principal,  which 
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Alpren,  "The  Development  and  Validation  of  an  Instrument  Used 
to  Ascertain  a School  Principal's  Pattern  of  Behavior." 
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Alpren  prepared  from  all  the  evidence  he  and  other  members  of  the 
research  team  had  gathered  from  the  four  schools.  He  organized  the 
questions  and  the  case  studies  around  the  behavior  of  the  principal 
vlth  (1)  individual  teachers,  (2)  groups  of  teachers,  (3)  pupils,  and 
(k)  parents  and  lay  persons. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  describe  hov  the  four 
principals  do  their  jobs.  The  material  for  this  chapter  is  based 
largely  upon  Alpren’ s case  studies.  In  the  chapter,  the  behavior  of 
each  principal  with  respect  to  each  of  the  four  groups  will  be  described 
in  general  terms,  where  possible,  with  some  illustration  from  specific 
incidents . 

Behavior  of  Principal  1 
Behavior  Relating  to  Individual  Teachers 

Principal  1 maintains  contact  with  teachers  in  informal  ways. 

He  makes  the  new  teachers  in  his  school  feel  free  to  come  into  his  of- 
fice at  any  time  of  the  day.  He  provides  the  new  teacher  with  a school 
handbook  and  other  materials . He  gets  around  the  building  and  visits 
classrooms  frequently  to  be  "on  the  spot"  for  talks  and  conferences* 

The  teachers  may  be  asked  to  bring  the  pupil  to  the  office  for  a three- 
way  conference,  or  the  teacher  may  send  the  pupil  to  the  office  of  the 
principal.  In  discipline  cases,  he  talks  to  the  teacher  and  furnishes 
data  on  the  student  or  students  concerned.  In  discipline  cases,  the 
principal  tends  to  back  the  teacher. 

The  principal  is  available  to  listen  to  and  to  help  his  teach- 
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era.  He  may  listen  and  advise  when  tiro  teachers  conflict.  He  may  con- 
fer with  both  teachers,  together  or  separately,  or  may  take  the  matter 
to  the  faculty  if  the  concern  is  of  greater  consequence*  In  personal 
and  parent  problems  the  principal  does  not  advise  unless  requested.  He 
does  supply  materials  or  referrals  in  problems,  when  they  are  requested. 

The  principal  may  let  a teacher  know  he  is  not  doing  a good  job 
by  reprimanding  the  teacher* s class.  He  may  point  out  to  the  teacher 
unsatisfactory  behavior;  certainly,  this  will  be  done  before  the  teach- 
er is  dismissed.  The  supervisor  has  been  requested  to  observe  a teach- 
er's work,  end  teachers  have  been  advised  to  resign  because  they  will 
not  be  recommended  for  return  to  the  situation. 

When  a teacher  opposes.  Principal  1 ignores  the  opposition 
after  stating  his  own  position.  Usually  he  feels  that  he  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  faculty.  If  he  does  not  know  he  is  supported,  he  will  bring 
the  natter  to  the  faculty.  If  the  faculty  agrees  with  the  opposing  mem- 
ber, the  principal  may  ask  the  faculty  to  reconsider  the  decision. 

He  does  not  formally  rate  his  teachers.  However,  his  personal 
criteria  for  a good  teacher  include;  (l)  joining  up-and-coming  profes- 
sional organizations;  (2)  sharing  in  meetings,  formal  and  informal;  (3) 
pupil- teacher  planning  that  focuses  on  good  discipline,  pupil  participa- 
tion and  materials;  (4)  working  well  with  parents;  (5)  handling  groups 
well  in  moving  about  the  building;  (6)  having  pupils  assume  responsibi- 
lities and  learn  work  habits;  (7)  being  a good  housekeeper  in  the  class- 
room. 1 
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Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

Principal  1 advises  his  teachers  to  Join  certain  professional 
organizations  by  saying,  nI  think  you  should  all  Join."1  Applications 
for  membership  by  the  entire  faculty  usually  are  the  result.  Extra 
class  activities  are  assigned  to  committees  by  agreement  of  the  faculty. 
The  principal  shares  in  making  assignments  and  accepting  responsibili- 
ties as  a committee  tneriber.  Some  of  the  duties  are  rotated  among  the 
teachers  by  their  own  agreement.  The  disbursement  of  internal  funds  is 
determined  by  the  requests  of  the  teachers. 

Faculty  meetings  are  held  following  county-level  staff  meet- 
ings. The  agenda  for  other  faculty  meetings  is  established  by  adminis- 
trative decisions  and  by  issues  raised  by  the  teachers.  Faculty  meet- 
ings are  informal.  There  are,  in  addition,  departmental  meetings  which 
are  held  only  about  four  times  a year.  There  is  no  faculty  planning 
committee;  but,  on  the  other  band,  the  principal  never  is  chairman  of 
a committee.  Committees  for  school  activities  have  largely  been 
determined  on  the  basis  of  tradition.  The  principal  may  ask  the  teach- 
ers, as  groups  or  individuals,  to  evaluate  their  work  and  may  encourage 
them  to  make  further  suggestions.  There  is  little  evidence  that  faculty 
members  question  decisions  made  by  the  principal. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Students 

Principal  1 visits  classrooms,  where  he  talks  vith  both  teachers 
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and  students*  The  occasion  may  be  an  errand  to  deliver  a message,  the 
taking  of  a book  to  a classroom,  or  a response  to  an  invitation  to  see 
work  in  progress.  He  may  visit  a noisy  classroom  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
rection. 

The  principal  may  bring  up  infractions  of  rules  at  a weekly 
- asseufcly  of  the  school,  or  at  faculty  meetings,  or  in  talks  made  in 
moving  about  from  one  classroom  to  another.  If  the  principal  observes 
a student  infraction  of  rules,  while  the  teacher  is  not  present,  the 
principal  acts  in  a disciplinary  function.  If  the  teacher  is  present, 
he  may  act  or  may  call  the  matter  to  the  teacher* s attention,  or  may 
ignore  the  infraction.  The  behavior  of  children  away  from  the  school, 
if  reported  to  the  principal,  is  ignored. 

Principal  1 smiles  and  nods  at  the  children  as  he  moves  about 
the  building,  and  the  students  are  often  surprised  by  his  ability  to 
call  them  by  name.  Although  there  is  little  Joint  planning,  the  staff 
knows  what  is  expected  in  the  way  of  student-staff  relations.  The 
teachers,  rather  than  the  principal,  assign  responsibilities  to  the 
students. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 

Conferences  involving  patrons,  staff  members,  and  students 
vary  and  are  dealt  with  in  varying  ways.  When  the  conferences  occur, 
the  child's  interest  is  considered  first;  the  teacher's  interest  is 
next.  When  parents  complain,  the  principal  usually  supports  the  teacher 
if  the  teacher  merits  the  confidence  of  the  principal. 
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Teachers  decide  few  themselves  whether  they  will  attend  P.T.A. 
meetings.  The  principal  always  attends  them  and  urges  the  faculty 
members  to  do  so.  There  is  no  formal  channel  for  ideas  and  suggestions 
' from  the  community.  Community  members  are  informed  by  bulletins,  a 
newspaper,  and  letters.  The  principal  "knows  how  most  of  them  /parents/ 
feel  and  think. Prevention  is  the  best  means  of  meeting  opposition, 
and  there  are  few  complaints  in  the  school  of  Principal  1. 

In  general.  Principal  1 protects  his  teachers  from  parent  pres- 
sure and  from  solicitors — they  may  be  seen  by  appointment.  On  one 
occasion,  the  principal  detained  a parent  who  was  complaining  about 
a teacher  and  sent  word  to  the  teacher  involved  to  leave  the  building 
while  he  met  the  problem  with  the  parent.1 2  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
Is  little  evidence  of  outside  pressures.  One  factor  in  the  calm  atmos- 
phere is  the  reputation  of  the  principal  for  meeting  problems  directly, 
or  of  solving  them  before  the  problems  arise. 

Behavior  of  Principal  2 

Behavior  Relating  to  Individual  Teachers 

Principal  2 selects  his  teachers  with  the  approval  of  his 
superintendent.  Occasionally,  his  superintendent  will  interview  an 
applicant;  more  frequently  Principal  2 does  the  interviewing.  The 
principal  tells  the  new  teacher  what  is  expected  of  him  and  visits  the 

1 

Ibid.,  p.  168. 
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new  teacher  In  the  classroom  daily  after  he  begins  his  duties.  In 
order  to  assist  new  teachers  who  are  to  be  added  to  the  staff,  the 
present  staff  of  teachers  of  Principal  2*s  school  are  now  writing  a 
handbook  containing  information  useful  to  a newcomer. 

Teachers  seldom  meet  with  the  principal  in  his  office  but  send 
a note  or  meet  him  while  he  is  "making  his  rounds."  If  the  problem  is 
disciplinary,  he  advises  the  teacher  or  administers  the  discipline  him- 
self. If  the  teachers  themselves  are  involved  in  the  problem.  Principal 
2 approaches  the  teacher  who  did  not  consult  him,  or  he  talks  on  the  mat- 
ter in  a general  way  in  the  faculty  meeting.  If  it  is  necessary,  he 
calls  together  the  teachers  concerned  to  remedy  the  situation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  students. 

The  chief  need  for  teacher-principal  conferences  is  the  clarifi- 
cation of  the  policies  of  the  school.  The  principal,  in  such  cases, 
clarifies  the  policy  and  may  later  bring  the  matter  before  the  total 
faculty.  If  the  teacher  needs  help  with  an  Instructional  problem,  the 
principal  may  ask  the  teacher  for  some  possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 
Then  the  principal  may  solve  the  problem.  On  one  such  occasion,  the 
county  supervisor  had  told  a teacher  what  to  teach  in  the  classroom. 

The  principal  asked  that  the  teacher "cooperate  but  that  she  not  he  con- 
cerned unless  the  cooperation  was  mutual."^ 

The  principal  visits  classrooms  many  times  during  the  day.  He 

1 

Ibid.,  p.  83. 

2 

Ibid.,  p.  84. 
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distributes  the  mail,  he  supplies  change  to  students  who  desire  to 
buy  candy  and  soft  drinks  (there  is  no  cafeteria),  he  distributes 
teaching  materials,  and  he  "sees  how  his  teachers  are  doing."1 

When  a teacher  does  a good  job,  he  tells  him  so;  or  he  com- 
pliments the  class.  When  he  feels  a teacher  is  harmful,  he  raises 
the  issue  with  the  faculty,  thus  meeting  the  situation  indirectly. 

In  most  cases  he  does  nothing.  If  the  situation  continues,  he  dis- 
misses the  teacher.  The  dismissal  is  indirect;  the  principal  tells 
the  superintendent  who,  in  turn,  notifies  the  teacher  that  her  services 
are  no  longer  required. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

The  principal  notifies  his  teachers  when  it  is  time  to  join  a 
professional  organization.  Upon  one  occasion  when  the  teachers  objected 
because  dues  had  been  raised,  the  principal  called  a faculty  mseting  to 
discuss  their  objections. 

Faculty  meetings  are  usually  called  by  a note  being  circulated 
by  the  principal  to  all  classrooms  on  the  day  of  the  faculty  meeting. 

He  presides  at  the  meeting,  and  the  agenda  is  usually  composed  of  an- 
nouncements of  general  administrative  importance  and  problems  raised 
by  the  principal  and  the  teachers.  A formal  order  of  business  is  fol- 
lowed. 

The  principal  listens  to  the  suggestions  of  the  teachers  and 
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makes  the  necessary  decisions.  He  does  not  change  his  opinion,  regard- 
less  of  the  number  of  teachers  far  or  against  him.  He  tends  to  explain 
his  position  and  to  convince  others.  He  brings  many  problems  to  the 
total  faculty  group  in  order  to  share  responsibility;  some  he  solves 
himself,  others  be  solves  by  referring  to  policies  emanating  from  the 
office  of  the  superintendent. 

The  principal  determines  class  and  grade  assignments  as  well 
as  schedules.  Teachers  volunteer  for  out-of -class  responsibilities. 

The  principal  approves  the  spending  of  funds  carried  through  the  in- 
ternal account  of  the  school,  although  funds  are  earmarked  by  the  con- 
tributors. 

A number  of  faculty  committees  was  set  up  as  a result  of  a 
workshop  held  in  the  fall,  but  the  committees  dissolved  as  soon  as  the 
principal  permitted  them  to  do  so.  The  exception  was  the  committee  work- 
ing on  the  handbook  for  new  teachers.  The  principal  is  cordial  to  all 
teachers  outside  of  school,  but  baa  an  air  of  formality  on  the  Job. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Students 

School  policies  are  based  on  county  regulations  and  are  stated 
in  rules  studied  by  the  teachers  and  interpreted  by  them  to  the  students. 
When  the  principal  departs  from  the  policies  as  stated,  he  explains  his 
reasons.  Many  of  the  problems  concerning  students  go  directly  to  the 
Student  Council.  When  a problem  reaches  the  principal,  it  is  a serious 
one.  The  principal  deals  with  the  problem  immediately;  the  student  may 
be  whipped  or  he  may  be  required  to  rake  the  yard.  Seldom  will  a 
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student  be  suspended. 

If  the  principal  sees  an  infraction  of  school  rules  while  the 
teacher  is  absent,  he  handles  the  situation  himself.  Whether  the  teach- 
er is  present  or  absent,  he  does  not  scold  the  teacher  in  the  presence 
of  the  students,  though  he  may  reprimand  the  students  in  either  case. 

If  a class  is  out  of  hand,  he  may  sit  in  the  class  for  a period,  or  he 
may  take  over  the  class  himself.  When  a group  of  students  misbehaves 
away  from  the  school  grounds,  he  deals  with  the  situation  when  he  knows 
of  it.  If  he  sees  the  misbehavior,  he  says  nothing  at  the  time,  but  he 
sends  for  the  students  the  next  day. 

A student  seldom  suggests  anything  to  the  principal  concerning 
the  school  as  a whole.  The  principal  does  not  attempt  to  be  close  to 
the  students.  He  may  participate  in  Student  Council  discussions;  and 
he  maintains  veto  power,  although  he  has  no  vote.  He  has  the  ability 
to  compromise  a disagreement.  Student  representation  of  the  school 
away  from  school  is  based  on  selection  of  the  students  by  the  teachers, 
not  the  principal.  There  are  few  pupil-teacher -principal  conferences. 

The  principal  sometimes  performs  unusual  services  with  the 
students.  He  takes  the  students  on  field  trips,  and  accompanies  groups 
of  them  cm  picnics.  He  also  helps  the  industrial  arts  students  find 
scrap  limber  far  use  in  their  projects  and  helps  them  carry  it  to  the 
shop. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 

The  principal  tends  to  support  the  teacher  in  discussions  in- 
volving teachers  and  community  members.  He  investigates  the  problem 
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and  talks  to  the  parent,  explaining  the  school’s  position.  If  he  feels 
that  the  teacher  Is  at  fault,  he  no  longer  supports  the  teacher. 

On  the  whole,  there  Is  little  evidence  of  close  work  between  com- 
munity and  school.  Principal  2 may  talk  informally  to  community  groups, 
or  he  may  encourage  members  of  his  faculty  to  talk  to  groups  outside  of 
school.  The  P.T.A.  has  no  regular  meeting  date . There  is  a parent 
organization,  the  Mom’s  and  Dad's  Club,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  county 
supervisor  controls  it  and  that  the  organization  is  in  opposition  to 
the  school  staff.  The  faculty  members  feel  that  the  supervisor  "plays 
the  parents  against  us."1 2  When  a possible  threat  to  the  school  or  any 
of  its  members  arises  in  the  community,  the  principal  consults  the 
county  superintendent. 

Behavior  of  Principal  3 

Behavior  Relating  to  Individual  Teachers 

Principal  3 does  not  usually  work  very  closely  with  new  teach- 
ers as  individuals.  He  is  too  much  occupied  with  student  and  community 

activities.  He  does  confer  with  new  teachers  during  the  preschool  plan- 
2 

ning  sessions,  and  he  sees  that  they  have  a copy  of  the  school  policies 
handbook.  There  is  a faculty  controlled  orientation  period  for  the  new 
teachers.  Some  teachers  feel  that  Principal  3 is  busy  bard  to  reach; 

others  feel  free  to  call  on  him  at  his  home  or  at  school.  In  matters 
involving  discipline,  the  principal  usually  first  asks  the  teacher  who 

1 

Ibid.,  p.  84. 

2 

A session  in  Florida  schools  preceding  the  fall  opening  date, 
when  plans  for  the  scholastic  year  are  made. 
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consults  him  for  the  teacher’s  conclusions;  then  he  raises  questions. 
He  may  follow  the  interview  with  a pupil  conference,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  reported  to  the  teacher. 

The  principal  is  rarely  consulted  in  a conflict  involving 
teachers.  In  such  an  Instance,  if  the  teacher  is  willing,  the  matter 
is  brought  before  the  faculty  meeting.  Both  teachers  may  be  called  \ 
together  for  a conference.  Once,  when  a teacher  complained  of  another 
teacher’s  smoking,  the  complainant  was  told  that  the  matter  was  of  no 
concern  to  teacher  or  principal.  If  the  complaint  involves  an  infrac- 
tion of  school  policy,  the  principal  corrects  the  situation.  If  the 
problem  is  a personal  one,  the  principal  is  sympathetic  but  noncom- 
mittal. 


i 


If  it  is  within  the  principal’s  power  to  offer  help  on  a profes- 
sional or  instructional  problem,  he  does  so.  A related  problem  occurred 
when  a teacher  needed  help  with  a master’s  thesis;  the  principal  volun- 
teered materials  for  help.  However,  if  his  mood  is  not  agreeable,  he 
does  not  help  the  teachers. 

Principal  3 gives  direct  aid  to  the  teacher  who  has  an  instruc- 
tional problem.  He  does  not  observe  the  teachers  in  class.  However, 
his  daily  bulletins  sometimes  punish  teachers  for  actions  that  he  has 
observed  outside  the  classroom,  and  of  which  he  disapproves.  He  has 
reprimanded  some  members  of  the  faculty  by  note,  some  personally.  He 
has  not  dismissed  any  teachers  in  recent  years.  The  positions  in  his 
school  which  have  been  vacated  have  been  left  vacant  by  choice  of  the 
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Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

Principal  3 has  initiated  and  maintained  child-study  groups 
in  his  school  for  several  years*  Upon  a recent  occasion,  the  teachers 
out-voted  his  suggestion  for  child-study  groups,  but  his  insistence 
resulted  in  reconsideration  and  acceptance  of  his  plan.  He  has  at 
times  permitted  facility  votes  to  change  policies.  He  states  his  posi- 
tion, returns  the  issue  to  the  group  for  discussion,  and  then  usually 
goes  along  with  the  reaction  of  the  group.  Upon  one  such  occasion, 
the  result  was  the  formation  of  a committee  to  study  the  problem  for 
a future  decision  by  the  faculty. 

The  principal  usually  sets  the  agenda  for  faculty  meetings,  al- 
though teachers  are  free  to  introduce  items.  He  is  an  active  leader  in 
faculty  meetings.  He  presides  from  a desk  in  the  front  of  the  room, 
votes,  and  dismisses  the  group  when  he  feels  that  issues  are  resolved. 

If  a recommendation  of  a committee  is  one  that  the  principal  does  not 
consider  in  the  best  interests  of  the  school,  he  speaks  up  as  a member 
of  the  group.  However,  he  has  been  voted  down. 

In  extra  activities  around  the  school,  the  principal  shares 
duties  with  the  teachers.  A committee  of  the  preschool  planning  ses- 
sion lists  extra  duties  and  the  principal  secures  volunteers  for  the 
tasks.  The  scheduling  Is  done  by  a committee,  with  the  principal  lead- 
ing the  group  whenever  asked  to  do  so.  Committees  with  similar  responsi- 
bilities frequently  reach  an  impasse  and  call  on  the  principal  to  help 
them;  he  does  so. 

There  are  few  teacher  conferences  for  evaluation.  Some  teachers 
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feel  that  little  Is  done  to  reward  good  work,  while  others  feel  that 
Principal  3 expresses  appreciation  by  bulletins  or  personal  talks.  He 
encourages  teachers  to  report  to  the  faculty  group  on  teaching  innova- 
tions in  progress.  He  also  encourages  experimentation  by  reporting 
progress  in  the  weekly  lesson-plan  bulletin  that  is  circulated  to  all 
members  of  the  group.  Each  teacher  hands  in  lesson  plans,  and  the  bul- 
letin of  plans  is  given  to  all  teaching  personnel. 

His  way  of  work  and  his  methods  are  firm.  His  means  of  getting 
teachers  to  bring  issues  before  the  faculty  does  not  result  in  open  op- 
position. He  repeatedly  explains  his  views  and  suggests  that  the  teach- 
ers think  more  fully.  He  enforces  group  decisions  after  the  faculty 
discusses  the  matter  and  makes  the  decisions. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Students 

One  of  the  criticisms  some  of  the  teachers  make  of  Principal  3 
is  that  he  gives  the  students*  opinions  preference  over  the  opinions  of 
the  teachers.  He  discusses  the  teachers*  methods  with  students  as  well 
as  teachers.  In  a conference  with  a student  following  referral  by  a 
teacher,  he  may  or  may  not  give  the  results  to  the  teacher.  His  follow- 
ing conference  with  the  teacher  depends  upon  the  results  of  the  talk 
with  the  student. 

He  sees  students  often  about  the  building.  He  teaches  one 
regularly  scheduled  class  but  fills  in  for  teachers  in  classrooms  at 
all  levels.  He  may  visit  a class  to  deliver  a message  or  to  talk  to 
the  class.  He  will  often  give  a class  a trick  problem  or  enter  into  a 
discussion.  He  has  found  the  school  policy  of  students  not  being  out 
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of  class  as  the  one  most  difficult  for  him  to  observe.  He  frequently 
abuses  this  policy.  He  excuses  students  from  routine  work  to  partici- 
pate in  outside  activities  of  musical,  agricultural,  and  athletic 
activities.  He  helps  in  obtaining  equipment,  furnishing  transportation, 
and  by  lending  his  own  skill  to  the  projects. 

Principal  3 has  a variety  of  techniques  designed  to  give  more 
guidance  to  students.  He  uses  standardized  tests  as  a part  of  his 
school  program.  He  uses  university  students  as  extra  help  in  the 
classrooms  in  the  form  of  participation  activities  and  the  intern 
program.  In  planning  and  in  disciplinary  conferences,  the  students  of 
Principal  3’s  school  feel  that  they  make  their  own  decisions.  He  is 
active  in  a counseling  program  for  his  students  and  interviews  them 
when  there  is  noticeable  alteration  in  achievement  or  attitude,  as 
reported  in  school  records.  Parents  are  notified  if  the  conference 
indicates  that  this  step  would  be  desirable. 

Discipline  problems  ere  usually  referred  to  the  Student  Council 
and  to  the  faculty.  The  principal  emphasizes  understanding  of  students 
and  attempts  to  counsel  rather  than  to  punish.  When  he  Observes  an  in- 
fraction of  school  rules,  he  prefers  to  talk  to  the  student  at  a later 
hour— and  privately.  If  he  feels  that  a teacher  has  been  negligent  in 
the  situation,  it  may  appear  in  a subsequent  bulletin*  In  a problem 
involving  students  away  from  the  school,  he  would  call  the  group  into 
his  office  to  discuss  the  situation.  If  a large  number  of  students 
were  concerned,  the  matter  would  be  brought  up  at  chapel  services. 

The  principal  has  fun  with  the  students  without  losing  his 
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dignity  or  authority.  He  Is  fatherly  in  his  personal-social  relation- 
ships. He  shoots  baskets  on  the  basketball  court  vith  the  students  and 
attends  their  parties.  Students  are  likely  to  be  involved  in  the  solu- 
tion of  any  school  problem. 

In  student  planning,  a student  is  the  official  leader.  The 
principal  will  not  enter  into  the  discussion  unless  he  is  asked  to  do 
so.  If  the  pupils  make  a decision  that  he  considers  detrimental  to 
the  school,  he  tends  to  point  out  the  consequences.  The  students  see 
his  points  and  take  the  necessary  steps. 

He  attends  all  school  functions,  directs  a church  choir,  tutors 
students,  and  drives  them  to  sports  events  and  on  field  trips.  Students 
participate  in  practically  all  school  and  community  activities  in  and 
out  of  school  hours.  For  many,  this  would  not  be  possible  without  the 
principal's  help. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 

The  principal  strongly  supports  conmunity  functions.  On  one 
occasion  he  urged  teachers  to  assess  each  student  ten  cents  for  the  Red 
Cross,  utilising  class  funds  for  those  who  could  not  contribute.  He 
encourages  parents  to  discuss  their  individual  feelings  with  him. 

Patrons  and  other  community  members  serve  with  the  school  members  of 
the  faculty  in  making  out  the  school  calendar,  so  that  there  will  be 

no  conflicts  with  community  activities  involving  students. 

\ • * 

Much  of  the  community  life  revolves  around  the  school.  The 
principal  visits  groups  and  is  as  active  in  community  projects  as  his 
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busy  day  will  permit.  Hia  activities  include  church  and  civic  groups 
and  any  other  organisations  that  may  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
school.  His  teachers  are  free  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  at- 
tend the  P.T.A.  meetings , but  he  lets  them  know  how  Important  it  is. 

He  uses  students  and  teachers  to  determine  which  lay  people  to  call 
upon;  however,  his  experience  is  greater,  and  he  tries  to  select  those 
members  of  the  community  who  can  best  help  the  school.  Sane  staff  mem- 
bers believe  he  maintains  lay  support  in  this  way.  He  is  a frequent 
speaker  at  community  functions,  and  the  community  helps  to  determine 
the  school  policies  and  philosophy  as  well  as  the  calendar. 

There  is  a high  degree  of  school-community  relations  because 
of  the  actions  of  the  principal.  He  discusses  parental  problems  in 
the  presence  of  teachers.  When  there  is  a parent-pupil- teacher  con- 
ference, however,  the  principal  tends  to  support  the  teacher.  While 
be  prefers  to  handle  these  discussions  himself,  if  necessary  Principal 
3 will  call  the  teacher  concerned  into  a parent-pupil  conference  for 
arbitration. 

In  instances  of  pressure  exerted  by  an  outside  group,  the  degree 
and  kind  of  pressure  appear  to  determine  his  behavior.1  For  example, 
he  does  not  permit  social  dancing  in  the  school  because  of  the  feeling 
of  a religious  group,  but  the  same  general  group  disapproves  of  teach- 
ers smoking  in  the  school.  A room  is  set  aside  as  a smoking  roan,  and 
the  teachers  of  the  school  are  free  to  smoke;  he  believes  that  thii-  is 

1 

Alpren,  op.  clt.,  p.  145. 
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a personal  matter  and  not  a decision  to  be  enforced  by  any  pressure 
group  of  the  community.  In  general,  the  school  and  the  community  work 
very  closely  together  because  of  the  efforts  of  the  principal. 

Behavior  of  Principal  4 

Behavior  Relating  to  Individual  Teachers 

A preschool  planning  committee  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
orientation  of  new  teachers,  A teacher  who  has  seen  service  in  the 
school  for  a number  of  years  assumes  the  immediate  responsibility  for 
the  Individual  teacher.  By  suggestion  and  permission  of  the  principal, 
the  new  teacher  may  visit  other  classes  or  schools  for  purposes  of  ob- 
servation. 

The  principal  maintains  an  open  door  for  access  to  teachers  and 
students,  but  the  conferences  rarely  concern  discipline.  Discipline 
problems  are  handled  by  the  dean  of  girls  and  the  assistant  principal. 
When  asked  about  a problem  relating  to  discipline,  Principal  4 my  make 
a suggestion,  or  he  may  refer  the  inquiring  teacher  to  another  teacher 
who  has  faced  similar  problems.  He  does  not  become  involved  in  com- 
plaints about  other  teachers  but  does  point  out  to  the  complainant 
the  strengths  of  the  other  teacher.  If  the  matter  is  serious,  he  may 
discuss  the  matter  with  the  teacher  who  is  under  attack.  Be  does  not 
communicate  his  own  personal  feelings. 

When  a teacher  has  a problem  involving  a parent,  the  principal 
may  call  in  a teacher  who  has  had  more  contact  with  the  situation,  or 
he  may  discuss  the  situation  with  the  teacher  involved.  However,  he 
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leaves  the  teacher  free  to  make  hla  own  decision  in  the  matter.  On 
problems  involving  school  policy,  he  suggests  referral  to  the  planning 
committee.  If  he  feels  concerned  in  such  a problem,  he  may  offer  ac- 
tive help  through  talking  about  the  problem  with  the  planning  committee 
or  in  the  faculty  meeting. 

He  readily  helps  with  instructional  problems  by  giving  materials 
and  suggestions.  He  visits  classrooms  to  chat  with  the  teachers,  but  he 
observes  only  upon  request.  He  moves  rapidly  about  the  building  and 
does  not  linger  in  one  spot  for  long.  He  may  pause  to  look  at  books 
or  exhibits  in  a room  car  to  make  suggestions.  He  often  teaches  English 
classes. 

He  may  call  for  a conference  with  a teacher  who  he  thinks 
should  improve  techniques  of  teaching,  but  he  would  prefer  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  indirectly.  His  indirect  method  might  be  a bulletin 
to  all  teachers  or  a departmental  meeting  where  teaching  procedures 
would  be  discussed.  His  judgments  about  teachers  are  personal  and  are 
not  revealed,  although  he  may  compliment  a class. 

He  does  not  reprimand  a teacher  about  an  infraction  of  a school 
rule,  such  as  reporting  late  for  work,  even  though  the  infraction  may  be 
habitual.  He  does  remind  all  teachers  in  a bulletin  that  they  should 
report  at  a certain  hour.  Hie  may  dismiss  a teacher  whose  behavior  is 
harmful,  but  be  would  prefer  simply  net  to  recommend  the  teacher  for 
reappointment.  He  customarily  ignores  an  opposing  teacher.  A teacher 
cannot  be  disturbed  in  his  classroom  without  the  visitor's  first  obtain- 
ing desk  permission  from  the  clerk  or  principal.  In  the  case  of  a 
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telephone  call,  the  school  secretary  will  take  the  number  of  the  caller 
and  relay  it  to  the  teacher. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Teachers  as  Groups 

Principal  k has  urged  his  teachers  to  share  his  responsibilities 
in  the  selection  of  new  teachers.  They  have  refused  and  have  returned 
the  full  responsibility  to  him.  Be  has  access  to  a county  file  and  the 
lists  of  a near  by  university,  where  he  has  served  as  staff  member.  His 
choices  of  teachers  have  been  overruled  upon  occasion  by  the  county 
board  of  education.1 

Principal  U tends  to  work  through  the  committees  and  to  dele- 
gate duties  and  responsibilities.  The  teachers'  planning  committee 
selects  a teacher  to  collect  dues  for  professional  organizations.  Bul- 
letins from  the  office  remind  the  teachers  when  the  collections  are 
due.  The  principal  says  nothing.  Another  committee  works  on  the  school 
budget.  Still  other  committees  and  individuals  share  duties  often 
executed  by  principals  of  other  schools.  For  example,  the  dean  of 
girls  is  responsible  for  the  school  textbooks. 

The  planning  committee  is  a key  to  the  administration  of  the 
school.  It  was  organized  at  the  instigation  of  the  principal  and  func- 
tions in  the  major  activities  of  the  school.  A member  of  it  chairs  the 
faculty  meetings;  the  principal  never  does  so.  The  principal  is  in- 
formed in  advance  of  the  agenda  for  the  day  by  having  a conference  with 
the  chairman  of  the  planning  committee  or  by  meeting  with  the  group  as 
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an  ex-officio  member.  If  he  knows  of  urgent  "business,  he  may  set  the 
agenda,  or  he  may  "be  given  the  floor  after  the  meeting  has  been  opened 
by  the  planning  committee. 

A certain  amount  of  chores  done  in  the  school  is  determined  by 
qualifications,  desires  of  the  teachers,  preregistrations  of  the  students 
and  administrative  problems  known  only  to  the  principal.  All  scheduling 
that  is  possible  is  done  by  a committee  of  teachers.  The  faculty  is 
asked  to  select  extra  duties,  and  assignments  are  made  by  the  planning 
committee  according  to  choices  and  abilities  of  the  teachers. 

Principal  4 encourages  new  course  offerings — wherever  possible— 
and  the  evaluation  of  courses  currently  offered  for  revision  or  elimina- 
tion. Several  new  courses  have  been  added  to  the  offerings  by  experimen- 
tation. It  is,  in  general,  easier  to  add  a new  course  than  to  eliminate 
one  already  offered.  The  county  sets  up  subject-matter  standards,  and 
the  school  is  able  to  experiment  only  within  certain  boundaries.  In 
addition,  there  is  a county-wide  standardized  testing  program. 

Faculty  meetings  are  held  on  alternate  Wednesdays.  The  group 
is  customarily  seated  in  a circle;  the  principal  sits  as  a member  of 
the  group.  The  principal  serves  as  resource  person  to  all  committees 
and  departments;  it  is  in  the  smaller  meetings  that  he  prefers  to  make 
his  suggestions.  Els  suggestions  are  not  always  accepted.  The  com- 
mittees reporting  to  the  faculty  usually  make  alternative  recommenda- 
tions and  the  faculty  chooses  a solution  that  seems  to  fit  the  situa- 
tion heat.  During  the  discussion,  the  principal  speaks  freely  as  a 
member  of  the  group.  He  has  but  one  vote  and  rarely  leads  the 
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discussion.  He  customarily  waits  to  express  his  opinion  until  dis- 
cussion is  under  way,  because  he  wants  to  encourage  participation  by 
all  members.  Infrequently  he  will  move  to  speed  up  a decision. 

Although  the  principal  attempts  to  support  school  policies, 
there  have  been  times  when  he  has  behaved  Inconsistently.  When  such 
is  the  case,  he  has  explained  to  facility  members  the  basis  for  his 
violations.  However,  some  teachers  believe  that  he  does  whatever  is 
expedient.  As  a rule,  he  will  change  his  behavior  if  the  faculty  dis- 
agrees with  him. 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  school  was  not  always 
conducted  as  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  the  past,  the  principal  made 
many  more  decisions  than  he  now  makes.  He  attributes  the  change  in  the 
administration  not  only  to  his  study  but  to  the  close  association  of 
his  school  with  a near  by  university  and  to  the  group  enrollment  of 
his  faculty  in  off-campus  courses  supported  by  the  P.T.A. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Students 

The  principal  tends  not  to  associate  with  students  except 
when  he  is  approached.  He  has  cautioned  students  about  their  conduct; 
however,  he  prefers  to  speak  privately  to  the  teacher.  If  students 
away  from  school  on  school  business  misbehave,  he  refers  the  matter  to 
the  assistant  principal  or  to  the  dean  of  girls.  Alternately,  he  may 
refer  the  criticisms  to  an  individual  teacher.  If  the  problem  is  not 
directly  connected  with  school  business,  he  ignores  the  matter  but  will 
mention  it  to  the  disciplinary  officials  of  the  school. 
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The  principal  welcomes  suggestions  from  the  students.  He  will 
then  either  put  the  suggestion  into  effect,  refer  the  idea  or  student 
to  the  Student  Council,  or  explain  why  it  is  impossible  to  put  the  idea 
into  effect.  He  may  be  approached  by  a class  or  the  Student  Council, 
but  he  is  rarely  approached  by  individual  students.  Sponsors  of  organi- 
zations are  more  likely  to  be  approached  than  is  the  principal. 

Students  are  involved  in  the  planning— on  matters  of  concern  to 
students.  They  occasionally  attend  faculty  meetings.  The  principal  plans 
with  the  Student  Council,  which  ia  a service  organisation  rather  than  a 
disciplinary  one,  and  with  other  clubs  by  their  request.  He  is,  in  such 
cases,  a resource  person  and  functions  as  "one  of  the  group."1  He  at- 
tempts to  compromise  if  he  believes  the  situation  is  detrimental  to  the 
school;  only  if  necessary  does  he  use  his  power  of  veto.  There  are  few 
complaints  from  faculty  members  of  students  absenting  themselves  from 
the  school  on  school  business.  For  such  activities,  students  are 
chosen  by  teachers  and  sponsors  and,  occasionally,  by  the  students  them- 
selves. Principal  4 has  sometimes  become  interested  in  his  better 
academic  students  and  obtained  college  scholarships  for  them.  Some 
of  them  come  back  to  consult  him  about  college  theses  and  other  papers. 

Behavior  Relating  to  Community  Members 

Wherever  possible.  Principal  4 will  absorb  parental  pressure 
exerted  upon  a teacher.  He  has  developed  techniques  for  nuiming  parents 
prior  to  conferences  with  teachers.  He  tends  to  support  his  teachers. 
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but  not  If  the  complaint  of  the  parent  is  sound.  In  any  altercation, 
he  weighs  the  facts  and  takes  his  stand.  He  tries  to  clarify  issues, 
to  settle  them,  and  not  to  repeat  the  criticisms  to  the  teacher.  The 
assistant  principal  is  helpful  in  maintaining  lay  contacts  that  protect 
the  teacher  from  outside  pressure. 

In  disciplinary  matters,  parents  are  referred  to  the  dean  of 
girls  and  to  the  assistant  principal;  in  matters  of  grading,  the  parents 
are  referred  to  the  teacher  concerned.  He  is  polite  to  the  parents, 
but  will  defend  himself  if  attacked.  Be  will  admit  an  error  if  he  has 
made  one.  He  attends  the  P.T.A.meetings,  but  does  not  require  the 
teachers  to  do  so. 

In  the  past,  P.T.A.  leaders  have  participated  in  workshop 
groups  held  as  a part  of  in-service  education.  As  already  stated,  they 
have  financed  off-campus  courses  for  the  faculty  group.  Parent  opinions 
are  sought.  In  an  open-house  event,  parents  were  asked  to  fill  out 
questionnaires  regarding  teaching  procedures  within  the  school.  The 
results  were  analyzed  and  presented  at  a faculty  meeting. 

When  he  is  involves  in  a three-way  conference  involving  pupils 
and  teachers,  or  pupils  and  parents,  or  parents  and  teachers,  the  role 
of  Principal  4 is  one  of  arbitration.  The  case  background  is  dis- 
cussed, and  he  may  make  the  final  decision.  He  is  especially  active  in 
conferences  of  this  nature  involving  college  scholarships. 

While  active  in  the  community.  Principal  4 does  not  devote  all 
of  his  activities  to  matters  of  concern  to  the  school.  He  enjoys  quiet 
leisure  and  study  at  home;  he  often  goes  fishing  alone  or  with  friends 
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selected  on  a personal  Isas  is. 

Behavior  Discrepancies 

Whereas  Alpren  found  that  in  most  cases  the  principal  of  the 
school  was  able  to  describe  his  own  behavior,  he  found  some  few  sig- 
nificant departures  from  observations  of  the  research  team.  A few 
examples  will  serve  to  illustrate. 

1.  Whereas  Principal  1 considered  himself  friendly  and 
sociable— and  the  majority  of  the  teachers  concurred— there  was  some 
evidence  that  new  teachers  in  the  school  found  it  difficult  to  meet 
with  the  principal  to  discuss  problems. 

2.  Whereas  Principal  2 considered  his  actions  as  geared  to 
please  everybody,  there  was  evidence  of  opposition  from  parents,  fostered 
by  the  supervisor*  As  a result,  the  principal  has  secured  faculty  sup- 
port and  either  explained  his  views  to  the  parents  or  Ignored  them. 

3.  Principal  3 bad  not  dismissed  any  teacher  in  recent  years, 
and,  according  to  study  by  the  research  team,  this  seemed  to  be  typical 
behavior  for  him.  However,  the  principal  repudiated  this  as  typical 
behavior  and  referred  to  previous  times  as  being  more  typical. 

4.  Principal  4 represented  his  school  as  making  strides  in 
community  relationships.  Although  a goal  of  better  community  relations 
had  been  set  by  the  faculty  in  the  preschool  planning  session,  progress 
was  slow  and  out  of  proportion  to  the  estimates  made  by  Principal  4. 
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Ways  of  Measuring  Behavior 


Alpren  did  not  categorize  the  behavior  of  the  four  principals. 
His  study  of  them  was  descriptive.  In  future  research  he  suggests 
certain  dimensions  as  a basis  for  categorizing  behavior  patterns. 

These  were: 

Directness— Apathy:  the  extent  to  which  the  principal 
initiates  decisive  action  in  a given  situation. 

Control— Delegation:  the  extent  to  which  the  principal 
confines  the  decision-making  power  of  teacher-pupils  and/or 
parents  in  a given  situation. 

Isolation— Membership:  the  extent  to  which  the  principal 

limits  his  Interaction  with  teachers,  pupils  or  community 
members  in  a given  situation. 

Change— Status  quo:  the  extent  to  which  the  principal's 

behavior,  in  a given  situation,  is  indicative  of  a will- 
ingness to  accept  alternatives  in  his  behavior  and  the 
functions  of  the  school.1 

However,  in  the  second  phase  of  the  study,  when  Van  Aken^  used 
Alpren' s instrument  with  seventy-five  principals,  the  suggested  dimen- 
sioning was  not  followed.  Instead,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  get  similar  behavior  patterns  among  groups  of  principals  by  mechani- 
cal means  and  through  the  use  of  criteria  external  to  the  check  list 
such  as  personality  tests.  Van  Aken  had  three  University  of  Florida 
staff  members  categorize  all  the  responses  on  the  check  list.  Categories 
chosen  were  democratic,  authoritarian,  lalssez  faire,  and  indeterminate. 

The  F-K  Au  and  the  F-K  D Scale.  These  scales  were 
developed  by  a jury  of  three  professors  at  the  University 


1 

Ibid.,  p.  252. 

2 

E.  W.  Van  Aken,  "Analysis  of  the  Methods  of  Operation  of 
Principals  to  Determine  Working  Patterns,"  p.  68. 
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of  Florida  College  of  Education,  who  were,  at  the  time  of 
this  writing,  conducting  a Core  Leadership  Training  Program. 
They  classified  the  alternatives  presented  under  each  of 
the  key  situations  listed  in  Alpren's  "Principal  Behavior 
Check  List."  The  jury  worked  together  and  discussed  each 
alternative.  The  classifications  used  were  (l)  democratic, 

(2)  authoritarian,  (3)  laissez  faire,  and  (4)  not  readily 
classifiable.  The  jury  unanimously  agreed  on  each 
alternative  classified  as  democratic,  authoritarian,  or 
laissez  faire,  and  all  other  alternatives  were  categorized 
as  not  readily  classifiable.  The  key  situations  that  did 
not  receive  at  least  one  democratic  classification  and  one 
authoritarian  classification  were  eliminated.  This  left  a 
total  of  fifty-five  usable  key  situations  on  the  Principal 
Behavior  Check  List.  The  number  of  democratic  responses 
each  principal  made  indicated  his  position  on  the  scale  of 
total  democratic  scores.  The  democratic  responses  on  the 
fifty-five  selected  key  situations  of  the  Principal  Behavior 
Check  List  formed  the  F-K  D Scale.  Likewise,  the  authoritarian 
responses  formed  the  F-K  Au  Scale.  There  were  too  few  laissez- 
faire  alternatives  on  the  key  situation  to  be  useful  in  this 
study. 1 

By  comparing  the  responses  of  principals  on  the  check  list  with 
these  scales,  it  is  possible  to  assign  scores  representing  frequency  of 
democratic  behavior  or  frequency  of  authoritarian  behavior.  Van  Aken 
also  prepared  a third  scale,  called  Jury  Correspondence  Scale,  made  ip 
of  composite  responses  of  ten  faculty  members  of  the  College  of  Educa- 
tion with  administrative  experience,  when  they  were  asked  to  list  the 
two  most  effective  responses  for  each  situation. 

These  scales  were  applied  to  the  four  principals  with  rather 
Interesting  results.  There  are  considerable  differences  among  how  they 
saw  themselves,  how  their  teachers  saw  them,  and  how  Alpren  reported 
their  behavior  based  upon  the  case  studies.  These  results  are  reported 
in  Table  I. 


1 

Ibid.,  pp.  114-115.  See  Appendix  A for  fuller  explanation. 
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TABLE  I 

RAW  SCORES,  T SCORES,  AM)  CENTILE  RANKS  OP  THE  POUR  PRINCIPALS  ON 
THE  F-K  AUTHORITARIAN  SCALE  AND  THE  F-K  DEMOCRATIC  SCALE  BASED  ON 
THEIR  OWN  RESPONSES,  THE  COMPOSITE  OF  TEACHER  RESPONSES,  AND  THE 

CASE  STUDY  RESPONSES 


Principals*  Own  Responses 


Principal 

Authoritarian  Scale 

Democratic  Scale 

Raw 

T 

Raw 

Score 

Score 

Cent lie 

Score 

Score 

Centile 

1 

30 

47 

36 

32 

40 

17 

2 

69 

45 

96 

25 

29 

02 

3 

1 6 

18 

01- 

53 

74 

99 

4 

11 

16 

01- 

53 

74 

99 

Composite  of  Teacher  Responses 

Principal 

Authoritarian  Scale 

Democratic  Scale 

Raw 

T 

Raw 

0? 

Score 

Score 

Centile 

Score 

Score 

Centile 

1 

47 

75 

99 

30 

37 

10 

2 

54 

8o 

99 

13 

13 

01- 

3 

37 

55 

70 

31 

38 

12 

4 

34 

51 

55 

42 

53 

67 

Case  Study  Responses 

Principal 

Authoritarian  Scale 

Democratic  Scale 

Raw 

T 

Raw 

T 

Score 

Score 

Centile 

Score 

Score 

Centile 

1 

4l 

61 

86 

19 

21 

01- 

2 

54 

8o 

99 

13 

13 

01- 

3 

37 

55 

70 

31 

38 

12 

4 

54 

51 

55 

42 

53 

67 

Table  I presents  the  results  of  the  exploratory  phase  of  the 
University  of  Flor ida-Ke llogg  research  in  educational  administration 
insofar  as  the  development  of  an  instrument  to  measure  the  behavior 
of  the  public  school  principal  is  concerned.  The  items  of  the  instru- 
ment developed  by  Alpren  were  classified  by  a jury  for  Van  Aken’s 
study.  The  principals  were  scored  by  the  two  resulting  instruments 
with  the  above  results.  T scores  and  cent lie  rank  are  based  on  scores 
of  fifty-eight  white  principals.  As  some  of  the  above  scores  fell  out- 
side the  range  of  the  standardising  group,  corresponding  T scores  and 
cent lie  ranks  are  extrapolations. 

Summary 

This  chapter  has  summarized  the  behavior  of  the  principals, 
studied  Intensively  according  to  behavior  relating  to  individual  teach- 
ers, teachers  as  groups,  students,  and  community  members.  The  primary 
source  of  behavior  has  been  the  case  studies  made  by  Alpren  from  the 
files  of  material  collected  by  the  research  team  as  a whole.  Alpren 
did  not  categorize  the  behavior  of  the  principals. 

In  a study  by  Van  Aken,  phase  II  of  the  research  project  of  the 
University  of  Florida,  the  items  of  the  check  list  were  categorized. 
According  to  this  study,  results  of  the  four  principals  when  typified 
by  the  teachers,  by  the  case  studies,  and  by  the  principals  themselves 
have  been  shown  in  table  form. 


CHAPTER  IV 


RELAT IONSHIPS  AMOHG  FACTORS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  first  hypothesis  of  the  study  Is  that  relationships  can  he 
shown  to  exist  among  self  concept,  role  concept,  values,  background 
experiences,  and  ways  of  working  of  a public  school  principal.  It  was 
further  stated  that  the  study  had  parallel  purposes:  analysis  of  in- 
tensive data  and  finding  a brief  way  to  measure  the  qualities  in  future 
research.  Chapter  IV  consists  of  three  major  parts:  the  first  part 
generalizes  role  concept,  self  concept,  values,  background  experiences, 
and  ways  of  working  for  each  of  the  four  principals  and  presents 
schematically  the  relationships  which  exist;  the  second  part  uses  the 
paper -and -pencil  forms  to  explore  the  factors  of  the  study  as  pertinent 
to  the  four  principals;  the  third  part  is  a summary. 

Generalizations  and  Relationships 

Principal  I 

Self  Concept.  Principal  1 sees  himself  as  friendly,  calm,  and 
efficient.  He  sees  himself  as  cordial  to  most  of  his  associates  and  as 
disliking  unpleasantness  or  irregularity.  He  sees  himself  as  fostering 
a situation  of  congeniality  and  competency.  When  unpleasantness  cannot 
be  avoided,  he  sees  himself  acting  unobtrusively  but  with  decision  to 
solve  the  situation.  Be  sees  himself  as  enjoying  social  contacts  with 
people.  In  his  life  apart  from  the  school,  he  sees  himself  somewhat 
apart  from  the  school  but  not  entirely  away  from  it.  He  sees  that,  in  some 
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situations | he  represents  the  school;  but  he  has  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing his  friends  on  the  social  basis  of  friendship,  even  though  his 
friends  nay  be  school  patrons*  Thus  he  sees  himself  as  steering  a 
balanced  but  not  definitely  separated  course  between  himself  as  a 
principal  and  himself  as  a private  citizen. 

Focal  points  of  his  self  concept  may  be  itemized: 

1.  Principal  1 sees  himself  as  calm  and  efficient. 

2.  Principal  1 sees  himself  as  friendly. 

3.  Principal  1 sees  himself  as  avoiding  unpleasantness  or  irregularity. 

4.  Principal  1 sees  himself  as  enjoying  social  contacts. 

5.  Principal  1 sees  himself  as  being  self-reliant. 

On  the  Thurstone  Temperament  Scale,  Principal  1 ranks  generally 
low  in  vigor,  impulsiveness,  dominance,  and  reflective  thinking  (see 
figure  17)  and  high  in  activity;  he  holds  a high  average  in  emotional 
stability  and  sociability.  On  the  Guilford -Mar tin  GAMIN  scale.  Principal 
1 shows  an  intermediate  position  on  the  five  factors  (see  figure  l6). 

On  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  Principal  1 ranked  himself  high 
(5)  in  practically  all  the  positive  traits,  low  in  the  negative  traits. 
Exceptions  were  "alert,®1  "ambitious,"  and  "logical,"  which  received  a 
"4"  rating.  "Clever"  was  omitted  completely  and  "competitive"  re- 
ceived a rating  of  "3".  These  ratings  are  column  1 of  the  Index,  which 
measures  concept  of  self. 

Primarily.  Principal  1 sees  himself  as  calm,  competent,  friendly, 
and  sociable. 
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Role  concept.  Principal  1 feels  it  is  his  role  to  provide 
an  atmosphere  wherein  teachers  may  find  it  possible  to  do  their  best 
work.  For  this  reason,  he  feels  it  is  his  role  to  take  responsibility 
for  administrative  decisions  without  consulting  his  teachers.  It  is 
his  duty  to  eliminate  any  irksome  or  unnecessary  tasks  that  may  con- 
tribute to  inefficiency  or  dissatisfaction;  his  long  experience  in  the 
field  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  anticipate  problems  before  they 
become  apparent  to  others.  It  is  a part  of  his  task  to  select  teachers 
who  best  fit  the  school  and  can  work  best  in  a situation.  Far  the  good 
of  the  school,  it  is  his  role  to  ease  out  of  situations  those  who  do  not 
fit,  without  disturbing  the  pupils  or  the  other  teachers.  Otherwise,  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  enter  a situation  that  is  not  function- 
ing for  the  best  advantage  of  the  school.  He  fills  his  role  of  princi- 
pal by  the  social  basis  he  establishes  with  students,  calling  many  of 
them  by  name  and  talking  informally  and  frequently  with  many  of  them. 

The  role  concept  of  Principal  1 may  be  itemized  as  follows: 

1.  Principal  1 sees  his  role  as  helping  teachers. 

2.  Principal  1 sees  his  role  as  cutting  out  "busy  work." 

3.  Principal  1 sees  his  job  as  selecting  teachers. 

4.  Principal  1 sees  his  role  in  solving  problems  in  advance. 

5.  Principal  1 sees  informal  contacts  as  his  role. 

6.  Principal  1 sees  his  role  as  operating  the  school  smoothly. 

7-  Principal  1 sees  his  role  as  that  of  school  administrator. 

Another  view  of  the  role  concept  of  Principal  1 is  gained  from 
his  responses  to  the  open-ended  questionnaire: 
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1.  How  Is  the  agenda  formed  for  faculty  meetings? 

Hecessary  announcements.  Planning  together.  Solving 
problems  together. 

2.  How  Is  the  faculty  meeting  conducted? 

Principal  usually  presides  hut  takes  place  with  group 
and  has  much  gro’  p participation. 

3*  How  are  decisions  made? 

Mostly  by  faculty  planning;  sometimes  directly  by  principal. 
Depends  on  what  decision  Is  about. 

4.  What  do  you  do  with  a disinterested  teacher? 

Try  to  create  interest.  If  Impossible,  release  him  at  the 
proper  time. 

3*  What  do  you  do  with  an  actively  opposing  member? 

Have  never  had  one.  Hope  I never  will.  Think  I would  be 
firm  but  not  controversial. 

For  Principal  1,  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  shows  little 
variation  between  concept  of  self  (column  I)  and  concept  of  the  Ideal 
self  (column  III).  The  self  score  was  232,  and  the  Ideal  self  score 
was  234.  Both  scores  were  extremely  high,  and  while  these  scores  would 
indicate  that  Principal  1 was  very  well  pleased  with  his  role  as  he 
played  it,  such  Is  probably  not  consistently  true. 

Primarily.  Principal  1 sees  his  role  as  that  of  providing  a set- 
ting wherein  teachers  can  work  most  effectively. 

Values.  By  his  conduct.  Principal  1 shows  that  he  values  order 
and  efficiency.  He  has  little  respect  for  an  older  way  of  doing  things  If 
the  routine  can  be  varied  for  greater  ease;  however,  he  is  slow  to  ex- 
periment. These  apparent  discrepancies  may  be  illustrated.  Principal 
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1 has  altered  the  former  method  of  keeping  attendance  records  for  the 
students  In  his  school  to  save  work  for  the  teacher  and  to  ^ for 
greater  accuracy*  On  the  other  hand,  Principal  1 disapproves  of  over- 
night (or  longer)  camps  during  the  school  program  as  an  untried 
unproved  innovation  in  school  procedure. 

The  casual  social  life  of  Principal  1 shows  a preference  for 
balance  in  activities,  and  balance  is  shown  in  the  avoidance  of  dis- 
turbing influences  in  the  school  picture.  Attention  to  detail  and 
planning  is  shown  by  his  anticipation  of  needs  and  a love  of  comfort 
by  his  inclination  to  remain  in  the  same  place  and  position.  Security 
means  a great  deal  to  Principal  lbut  it  is  not  the  moving  force  in  his 
life.  Order  and  planning  for  the  smoothest  operation  precede  the  safest 
path,  because  his  insistence  on  following  a plan  has  at  times  caused 
turmoil.  In  such  cases,  he  persists  in  his  plan  if  he  believes  his 
course  is  right  but  tries  to  gain  the  support  of  his  fellow  workers 
by  explaining  his  position. 

The  values  of  Principal  1 may  be  itemized  as  follows : 

1.  Principal  1 values  order  and  efficiency. 

2.  Principal  1 dislikes  disturbing  or  upsetting  influences. 

3*  Principal  1 likes  personally  to  supervise  details  of  administration. 

Principal  1 prefers  security — not  to  move  from  situation  to  situa- 
tion. 

5*  Principal  1 has  confidence  in  his  own  decisions. 

6.  Principal  1 enjoys  a social  life  of  bridge,  church-going,  shopping, 
and  dinners. 
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The  F-Scale  forms  filled  out  by  Principal  1 show  agreement 

1 2 

with  statements,  1,  2,  13,  21,  25,  and  37.  According  to  Adorno, 
conventionalism  is  indicated  by  1 and  37;  authoritarian  submission 
by  4 and  21;  power  and  toughness  values  by  2 and  13;  authoritarian 
aggression  by  13,  25,  and  37 « Statement  25  is  "Sex  crimes,  such  as 

rape  and  attacks  on  children,  deserve  more  than  mere  imprisonment; 
such  criminals  ought  to  be  publicly  whipped,  or  worse."  Agreement 
with  this  statement,  according  to  Adorno,  indicates  exaggerated  con- 
cern with  sex.  According  to  Adorno's  interpretations,  no  destructive- 
ness, cynicism,  nor  project ivlty  was  shown  by  the  test. 

By  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale,  Principal  1 had  a total 
score  of  33,  according  to  the  scoring  procedure  used.  He  showed  a 
preference  for  such  positions  as  manager  of  a baseball  team,  loan-ap- 
prover for  a bank,  and  other  positions  which  were  keys  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  people;  but  he  also  showed  preference  for  such  positions  as 
reader  far  a publishing  company,  captain  attached  to  headquarters  (as 
opposed  to  captain  of  an  infantry  company),  a chemist  in  research,  and 
other  positions  not  assumed  to  have  direct  authority  over  people. 
Principal  1 showed  a median  trend  in  authoritarianism  according  to 
test  scores  collected  and  ranked  third  on  this  scale  among  the  four 
principals  studied. 

An  indication  of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  Principal  1 in 

1 

See  Appendix  for  copy  of  F-scale  items. 

2 

Adorno,  op.  clt..  pp.  255-256. 
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filling  out  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  may  be  noted*  As  an 
example,  the  rating  on  one  item,  cruel,  reads:  Column  I (l);  Column  II 
<l)i  Column  III  (1).  Interpreted,  this  would  mean:  "I  do  not  see  myself 
at  all  or  very  little  of  the  time  as  cruel;  I do  not  like  the  extent  to 
which  I have  (lack)  this  quality;  I should  not  like  to  possess  this 
quality  to  a great  degree."  According  to  scoring  Instructions,  Column 
II  response  must  be  assured  to  be  in  error  If  the  other  two  columns 
are  assumed  to  be  correct.  However,  if  the  scores  of  Principal  1 are 
taken  at  face  value,  the  acceptance  of  self-rating  of  the  principal 
(224)  places  him  above  the  median  of  population  collected  on  this  scale. 
Acceptance  of  self  is  but  eight  points  less  than  concept  of  self,  show- 
ing a relatively  high  acceptance  of  self. 

Primarily,  the  values  of  Principal  1 show  a concern  with  inde- 
pendence, self-reliance,  and  dislike  of  disturbing  Influences. 

Ways  of  working.  Principal  1,  for  the  most  part,  attends  to  ad- 
ministrative details  bub  may  ask  advice  from  or  inform  members  of  his 
faculty  about  problems  that  arise.  Members  of  the  faculty  whose  problems 
are  most  similar  are  advised  to  work  together.  The  custodian,  for  exanple, 
is  in  charge  of  building  care,  and  the  teachers  who  need  his  services  go 
directly  to  him,  not  through  the  principal.  Teachers  work  undisturbed 
in  their  classrooms  and  are  protected  by  the  principal  so  long  as 
progress  appears  smooth.  Principal  l attempts  to  have  a large  share 
in  selecting  personnel  few  greater  efficiency  of  school  operation. 
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For  the  most  part,  he  has  been  successful  in  recomaending  teachers 
fear  employment;  and  his  criteria  for  selection  include  compatibility, 
efficiency,  and  permanence  in  the  situation.  Be  avoids  a clash  of 
opinions  whenever  possible  in  making  decisions,  and  when  there  is  a 
clash  he  eases  the  matter  without  giving  ground.  If  there  are  con- 
tinued differences,  the  teacher  is  replaced— preferably  at  the  end  of 
the  year  so  as  net  to  upset  a program  already  in  progress.  Hew  teachers 
complain  that  he  is  hard  to  talk  with,  though  teachers  older  in  service 
are  his  close  friends. 

Focal  points  in  the  behavior  of  Principal  1 may  be  itemized  as 

follows: 

!•  Principal  1 releases  disturbing  members  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
order  to  keep  the  functioning  program  going  smoothly. 

2.  Principal  1 handles  administrative  details. 

3*  Principal  1 avoids  clashes  of  opinions  wherever  possible,  without 
giving  way. 

k.  Be  has  advised  teachers  to  leave  the  building  when  an  irate  parent 
was  present,  detaining  the  parent  in  the  office  and  sending  a message 
to  the  teacher;  thus,  he  may  protect  his  teachers  from  disturbances. 

5.  Principal  1 calls  many  students  by  their  first  names. 

6.  Principal  1 may  stop  in  a classroom  to  talk  or  to  give  messages 
and  may  compliment  or  reprimand  a class. 

7*  Principal  1 is  friendly  with  teachers  he  has  known  for  some  time; 
the  new  teachers  do  not  find  him  easy  to  approach. 

Taking  the  key  situations  of  Alpren's  "Principal  Behavior  Check 

List,”  a jury  composed  of  three  members  of  the  staff  of  the  Leadership 

Training  program  classified  the  responses  into  categories  of  democratic, 

authoritarian,  laissez  faire,  and  those  not  classifiable.  Under 
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democratic  behavior.  Principal  1 scores  under  c "Action  promoting  group 
or  individual  creativity,  productivity,  and  satisfaction  without  harm 
to  other  groups  or  individuals.  ^ That  behavior  fitting  in  this  area  is 
his  maintenance  of  a calm  setting  where  teachers  can  work  unhampered 
and  with  freedom  within  certain  limits  or  orderliness.  The  behavior 
cited  also  applies  to  d "Behavior  or  attitude  respecting  the  dignity 
of  individuals  or  groups."  Principal  1 also  scores  on  the  democratic 
scale  under  f "The  principal  seeks  to  keep  channels  of  communication 
open. ' Behavior  applying  here  is  through  classroom  visitation,  chats, 
talks  with  students,  and  letters  and  bulletins  sent  home  to  parents. 

As  regards  authoritarian  behavior,  as  set  up  by  the  jury. 
Principal  1 scores  under  a "Decision  making  centered  in  the  status 
leader  or  his  inner  circle."  Principal  1 makes  administrative  deci- 
sions and  selects  new  personnel  for  the  school.  On  laissez-faire  be- 
havior, Principal  1 does  not  score.  Table  I presents  further  data  on 
scorings  on  the  jury -determined  scaling  of  the  Behavior  Check  List. 

Primarily,  the  way  Principal  1 works  centers  in  the  handling  of 
^.ta^frratlve  details  and  avoidance  of  dissension  as  much  as  possible, 
while  holding  to  his  own  course  or  plan  of  action. 

Background.  Principal  1 was  strongly  influenced  in  his  formative 
years  by  his  father.  When  his  mother  died,  before  Principal  1 had  finished 
high  school,  he  assumed  responsibility  in  caring  for  the  family;  he  was 
shocked  when  his  father  married  again.  At  an  early  age  he  left 
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home  and  assumed  responsibility  for  himself,  training  himself  for  his 
profession.  He  met  with  success  in  his  struggle  for  achievement,  al- 
though his  marriage  was  a failure.  He  assumed  full  responsibility  in 
caring  for  his  child.  He  is  accepted  in  the  community  of  which  he  is 
a part  and  is  an  integral  part  of  its  social  life. 

Focal  points  in  the  background  of  Principal  1 may  be  itemized 
as  follows: 

1.  The  strong  influence  of  his  father  in  early  years;  the  death  of  his 
mother  and  his  father's  subsequent  remarriage  just  as  Principal  1 
was  finishing  high  school. 

2.  His  leaving  heme,  seeking  independence  and  self-reliance,  selecting 
an  occupation,  and  training  himself  for  it. 

3*  His  competence  and  justified  approval  in  his  chosen  profession. 

4.  His  disillusionment  in  marriage. 

5.  His  continued  independence  and  responsibility  in  caring  for  his  son. 

6.  His  ease  and  aplomb  in  making  friends  of  both  sexes,  although  main- 
taining reserve  for  some  time  in  his  friendships. 

7»  His  failure  to  find  a suitable  marriage  partner,  although  married 
twice. 

Primary  influences  from  the  background  of  Principal  1 are  frus- 
trations in  his  past  life  (his  father's  second  marriage,  his  own  two  un- 
happy Marriages)  and  his  drive  for  achievement  and  independence.  Rela- 
tionships in  self  concept,  role  concept,  values  held,  behavior,  and 
background  experiences  may  be  seen  on  the  following  pages. 1 

1 

See  Appendix  C for  fuller  explanation. 
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Principal  1 


Figure  1 


Relationships  observed  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  1 


Principal  1 


Figure  2.  Relationships  observed  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  1 
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Principal  1 


Figure  3 


Relationships  observed  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  1 
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Principal  1 


Figure  k.  Relationships  observed  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  1 
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Principal  2 

Self  concept.  Principal  2 feels  that  he  has  a higher  position 
in  life  because  he  is  a public  school  principal.  However,  there  Is  con- 
tinual pressure  from  his  superiors.  He  leaves  the  community  where  he 
works  In  order  to  enjoy  his  weekend  leisure  free  from  restraint.  His 
broken  marriage  constitutes  a drain  on  his  finances  and  economic  plans; 
yet  he  feels  the  need  for  advancement  in  teaching  rank  through  further 
education.  Zn  the  community  where  he  works,  his  choice  of  amusements  is 
limited  by  his  prestige  and  the  fact  that  he  feels  he  must  conform  with 
public  opinion  of  what  Is  expected  of  a man  In  his  position.  He  engages 
In  activities  In  keeping  with  his  job  and  activities  which  he  enjoys 
under  these  circumstances.  Keeping  his  dignity,  he  steers  a middle 
course  among  the  pressures  from  above  and  below  his  station  In  life. 
Items  of  the  self  concept  of  Principal  2 may  be  listed: 

1.  Principal  2 feels  he  has  a position  of  authority. 

2.  He  feels  pressure. 

3.  He  feels  his  freedom  of  choice  is  limited. 

U.  He  feels  that  paying  alimony  Is  an  economic  drain. 

5»  He  also  feels  a drive  far  higher  education. 

6.  He  feels  the  need  of  a family. 

7 • He  feels  his  choice  of  amusements  is  limited. 

Q.  He  feels  that  he  maintains  his  position. 

9*  He  feels  he  must  steer  a middle  course. 


The  Thur stone  Temperament  Schedule  shows  Principal  2 as  ex- 
tremely active;  high  average  in  vigor,  dominance,  and  emotional 
stability;  high  In  impulsiveness;  and  average  in  reflective  thinking. 

The  central  tendency  is  an  average  rating  on  all  traits,  except  acti- 
vity. The  Guilford-Martin  GAMUT  scale  shows  a high  position  in  mascu- 
linity, with  average  scores  ax  other  factors  measured  by  the  scale. 

The  self  concept  column  ( I)  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and 
Values  shows  a comparatively  modest  picture.  The  trait  ratings  assigned 
by  Principal  2 to  himself  are  largely  2,  3,  and  4.  The  positive  traits 
given  a maximum  rating  are  "mature,1*  "kind,"  "reasonable,"  "merry," 
and  "calm." 

Principal  2 primarily  sees  himself  as  dignified,  possessed  of 
an  enviable  position  in  life,  and  hemmed  in  by  the  expectations  of  that 
position. 

Role  concept.  Principal  2 finds  it  his  role  to  follow  direc- 
tions from  his  superiors  and  to  interpret  them  to  those  about  him.  It  is 
his  Job  to  see  that  the  school  runs  smoothly,  without  any  complaints  from 
his  patrons  and,  more  important,  without  any  complaint  from  his  employers. 
Where  possible,  he  feels  it  is  his  role  to  protect  his  teachers  from 
criticism  and  community  pressure.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  consequences 
a decision,  it  is  his  role  to  consult  others  but  not  necessarily  to 
follow  their  advice.  It  is  his  role  to  make  most  decisions.  His  role 
is  to  assign  duties  and  supervise  the  execution  of  the  duties. 
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By  virtue  of  the  authority  he  derives  from  the  superintendent's  office, 
it  is  his  job  to  chair  meetings  and  make  necessary  final  decisions.  In 
some  few  meetings  he  may  delegate  to  others  to  take  the  chair  while  he 
participates  as  an  authority.  It  is  his  role  to  maintain  a dignity 
with  the  students,  he  feels, even  though  he  may  help  them  with  menial 
tasks  like  collecting  scrap  lumber  for  the  shop.  It  is  his  role,  he 
believes,  to  be  a supervisor  and  administrator  to  his  teachers,  students, 
and  patrons,  and  to  transmit  orders  from  the  superintendent's  office. 
Itemized,  the  role  concept  of  Principal  2 could  be  listed  as 

follows: 

1.  Principal  2 feels  it  his  role  to  follow  directions  and  interpret 
them  to  his  teachers  and  patrons. 

2.  Be  feels  it  his  role  to  see  that  the  school  runs  smoothly. 

3*  He  sees  his  role  as  including  protecting  the  teachers  from  un- 
justified pressure  of  the  community. 

4.  He  sees  his  role  in  consulting  teachers  for  support  when  in  doubt 
as  to  the  consequences  of  an  act. 

5*  He  sees  it  his  role  to  chair  meetings  and  make  final  decisions. 

6.  He  sees  it  his  role  to  assign  duties  and  supervise  their  execution. 

7 • He  sees  his  role  in  maintaining  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  students. 

8.  He  sees  it  his  role  to  supervise  students  and  teachers  according  to 

directions  from  the  superintendent. 

Replies  of  Principal  2 to  the  open-ended  questionnaire  are: 

1.  How  is  agenda  formed  for  faculty  meetings? 

Haven't  set  up  regular  agenda.  Whenever  meeting  needed,  called. 
Business  left  over  from  first,  then  new.  Sometimes  suggestions 
from  teachers  considered— often  j no  rigid  plan,  whatever  is,  set 
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up,  bring  up  other  things. 

2.  Bov  Is  the  faculty  meeting  conducted? 

Principal  chairman.  Unfinished  business  first,  then  new 
business.  Excellent  participation  from  all. 

3*  How  are  decisions  made? 

Democratic  in  meetings,  reached  by  majority  of  group. 

Several  such  decisions  in  past  month.  For  example,  school 
activity  programs  like  field  day,  facility  committees,  etc. 

4.  What  do  you  do  with  a disinterested  teacher? 

Find  out  trouble  and  work  from  that  angle.  Trouble  my  be 
me.  If  disagrees  with  faculty  too,  then  know  it  is  not  my 
fault.  If  will  not  change,  then  recommend  dismissal. 

5*  What  do  you  do  with  an  actively  opposing  member? 

Same  thing.  May  be  ny  fault.  Try  to  talk  it  through;  try 
to  see  her  side.  If  faculty  against  her  too,  then  recommend 
dismissal. 

The  replies  show  authoritarian  behavior  concepts  but  behavior 
responses  according  to  what  he  believes  is  expected  of  him.  The  rank 
assigned  to  Principal  2 by  judges  who  compared  thirty-seven  responses 
of  principals  to  the  questionnaire  was  a middle  position  (15)  in  the 
distribution. 

The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  shows  only  two  points  differ- 
ence between  concept  of  self  and  ideal  self  concept.  The  scores  are  less 
than  200,  indicating  that  his  expectations  and  his  concept  of  himself 
are  modest  when  compared  with  other  principals  sampled  by  the  study; 
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however,  his  scores  are  not  below  the  mean  of  the  over-all  population 
for  the  form.  Principal  2 has  sufficient  acceptance  of  himself  to  be 
well  adjusted. 

Primarily,  Principal  2 sees  his  role  as  that  of  filling  the  de- 
rands of  his  superiors,  and  serving  as  administrator  for  them.  His 
position,  he  feels,  carries  prestige,  and  he  must  uphold  that  position 
by  following  conventions  of  public  expectation. 

Values.  Principal  2 values  the  dignity  of  his  position.  He  en- 
joys the  income  that  accompanies  his  position  because  It  has  meant  an 
upward  advance  for  him.  He  likes  to  dress  well;  he  enjoys  participat- 
ing In  approved  social  functions.  He  belongs  to  a fraternity  and  other 
social  and  benevolent  organizations  because  he  believes  they  are  Im- 
portant to  him.  He  likes  to  attend  athletic  events  of  importance.  He 
keeps  up  with  sports  news,  although  he  no  longer  Is  an  active  partici- 
pant In  athletic  events. 

Principal  2 regrets  the  property  loss  that  accompanies  the  ' 
breakup  of  his  first  marriage  as  well  as  the  prestige  loss  that  ac- 
companied it.  Therefore,  he  hesitates  to  marry  again  although  he  feels 
that  his  position  would  be  bolstered  by  the  step.  He  would  like  to  be 
able  to  banter  and  joke  with  his  associates  but  Is  unable  to  enjoy  this 
freedom  and  feels  a lack  of  friendship  as  a result.  His  own  family 
ties  are  Important  to  him;  his  mother  was  the  outstanding  Influence 
In  his  earlier  years,  and  his  sister  plays  a large  part  In  his  present 


life 
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Itemized  factors  in  the  value  system  Principal  2 has  developed 

ares 

Principal  2 values  his  position. 

2.  He  values  his  better  income. 

3.  He  values  social  contacts. 

t 

4.  He  values  clothes. 

5.  He  values  amusements. 

6.  Be  values  sports  as  a reader  and  spectator.  • 

7.  He  regrets  his  property  losses. 

8.  He  regrets  his  loss  of  family  status. 

9.  He  regrets  a lack  of  friendships. 

10.  He  values  the  women  important  in  his  life— his  mother  and  his 
sister. 

On  the  F scale.  Principal  2 agreed  with  statements  1,  6,  8,  12, 
1 2 

22,  27,  and  37*  According  to  Adorno,  values  shown  are  those  classed 
under:  conventionalism  (l,  12,  37);  authoritarian  submission  (l,  8); 
ant i- intracept ion^  (37) i superstition  and  stereotype  (8);  power  and 
"toughness"  (22);  destructiveness  and  cynicism  (6).  Ho  preoccupation 
with  sex  nor  project ivlty  was  shown  by  the  responses  of  Principal  2. 

The  over-all  score  of  Principal  2 showed  more  disagreement  with  items 
than  agreement,  with  six  items  being  marked  "undecided." 

1 

See  Appendix  for  copy  of  test  items, 

2 

Adorno,  op.  cit..  pp.  255-25 6. 

3 

Opposition  to  subjective,  imaginative,  tender -minded. 
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Hii  responses  to  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  earned  a 
score  of  23  in  authoritarianism.  Most  of  his  choices  that  agreed  with 
the  key  were  by  selection  of  a position  least  likely  to  manipulate 
people  being  the  least  desirable  position  to  hold  in  a given  triad.  His 
score  on  the  form  was  lowest  of  the  four  principals  studied  intensively. 
Because  of  ethnic  and  environmental  factors,  it  was  decided  he  could  not 
be  properly  scored  by  the  same  key  used  for  the  other  principals. 

Column  II  (acceptance  of  self  and  others)  of  the  Index  of  Ad- 
justment and  Values  showed  scores  only  slightly  above  the  mean  for 
Principal  2 on  his  rating  of  self  and  of  others.  There  was  a one- 
point  difference  in  his  rating  of  self  and  his  rating  of  others.  He 
was  normal  in  his  acceptance  of  what  he  considered  to  be  himself  and 
of  what  he  believed  others  thought  of  themselves. 

Primarily,  Principal  2 values  the  prestige  and  economic  ad- 
vantage his  position  gives  him,  but  feels  keenly  that  the  sane  factors 
prevent  his  making  a number  of  friendships. 

Ways  of  working.  Principal  2 does  his  job  in  the  light  of  ex- 
pectations of  his  superiors.  He  does  not  hold  meetings  with  his  teachers 
at  regularly  scheduled  intervals;  he  dominates  faculty  meetings  and  re- 
fers frequently  to  communications  from  the  superintendents  office.  He 
is  occupied  many  hours  with  reports  he  makes  out  himself.  He  is  custodian 
of  school  property.  He  serves  as  mediator  between  pressures  of  his 
superiors  and  demands  of  his  patrons  for  better  conditions.  When  a statement 


or  action  is  questioned  by  patrons  or  teachers,  he  represents  replies 
as  being  quoted  from  his  superiors*  He  tends  to  support  the  cause  of 
his  teachers  in  disagreements  with  the  community  but  only  if  his  own 
position  is  not  affected.  He  is  identified  with  the  school,  and  to 
act  as  most  private  citizens,  he  feels  he  must  visit  away  from  the  com- 
munity. Many  of  his  leisure  hours  are  spent  in  remunerative  extra 
teaching  not  associated  with  his  position  as  school  principal.  Other 
leisure  hours  are  spent  attending  civic  and  social  functions  suit- 
able to  conventionally  approved  behavior  for  his  position. 

Itemized  generalizations  of  the  ways  of  working  of  Principal  2 

are: 

1.  Principal  2 considers  the  expectations  of  his  superiors  before  mak- 
ing decisions. 

2.  His  faculty  meetings  are  not  regularly  scheduled. 

3.  He  frequently  refers  to  communications  from  the  superintendents 
office. 

4.  He  has  tasks  he  considers  beneath  his  office,  like  making  out  reports 
or  custodial  duties. 

5.  He  mediates  the  pressure  of  his  superiors  and  of  his  patrons. 

6.  When  his  patrons  question  the  school,  he  gives  the  replies  of  his 
superiors. 

7*  He  tends  to  support  the  teachers  with  his  patrons  if  his  own  posi- 
tion does  not  suffer. 

8.  He  is  identified  with  the  school  in  social  contacts  in  the  com- 
munity. 

9*  He  spends  some  leisure  time  in  remunerative  teaching. 

10.  He  attends  social  and  civic  functions  approved  for  leaders  in  his 
position. 
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According  to  hla  own  responses  on  the  PBCL,  Principal  2 sees 
himself  acting  in  a somewhat  authoritarian  manner,1  His  teachers,  too, 
see  him  as  authoritarian  most  of  the  time.  The  case  study  does  not  dis- 
agree. To  a limited  extent.  Principal  2 scores  under  democratic  be- 
havior f "The  principal  seeks  to  keep  channels  of  communication  open; 
i.e.,  he  attends  meetings,  talks  with  some  teachers."  On  authoritarian 
behavior.  Principal  2 scores  under  a and  b "Decision-making  centered  In 
the  status  leader  or  his  inner  circle,  and  obtains  objectives  by  pres- 
sures that  Jeopardize  a person *s  security."  Illustrations  of  this  be- 
havior are  referral  to  central  communications  (pressure)  and  making  the 
final  decision  in  matters  and  presiding  over  faculty  meetings  con- 
trolling them.  Under  laissez-faire  behavior,  he  may  be  said  to  score  be- 
cause he  shifts  responsibility  for  action  to  the  central  office. 

foArcarily*  Principal  2 works  by  carrying  out  what  he  believes 
toJbe  the  wishes  of  his  employers,  typified  to  him  by  the  superintendent. 

Background  experiences.  Principal  2 has  been  Influenced  by  out- 
side pressures  throughout  his  life.  When  he  played  hookey  one  time,  he 
was  caught  and  never  tried  it  again.  When  he  contemplated  marriage,  his 
mother  persuaded  him  to  go  back  to  school.  His  sister  helped  him  finan- 
cially in  college.  He  had  a drive  to  rise  economically,  to  succeed.  He 
chose  agriculture  as  a teaching  field  because  It  paid  more.  After  the 

1 

See  page  117  for  table  of  PBI£  (Principal  Behavior  Check  List) 


results. 
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breakup  of  his  marriage  In  what  appeared  to  be  complete  wreckage  of 
hopes  and  ambition,  he  regained  a similar  position  in  another  community 
and  attended  advanced  classes  to  raise  his  teaching  rank.  Yet,  partly 
because  of  his  position,  he  is  a lonely  man.  He  is  not  sure  of  friend- 
ships; and  while  he  would  like  to  marry  again,  he  feels  his  position 
demands  it,  he  hesitates  because  of  his  bitter  experiences. 

Generalizations  of  the  background  of  Principal  2 are: 

1.  Upon  one  occasion  he  played  hookey  from  school  and  met  such  immedi- 
ate punishment  that  he  never  tried  it  again. 

2.  His  father  was  gone  from  home,  working  on  the  railroad. 

3.  His  mother  taught  him  to  hunt  and  fish. 

4.  His  sister  in  childhood  lived  with  a relative  but  later  helped 
him  finish  college . 

5.  He  gave  up  marriage  plans  because  his  mother  urged  him  to  finish 
school. 

6.  His  mother  died  in  an  auto  accident. 

7.  He  chose  agriculture  as  a teaching  field;  changed  to  administration 
for  prestige. 

8.  After  losing  all  he  had,  he  rose  to  success  again  aa  an  administrator. 

9.  His  greatest  shock— and  pre  ent  trouble— was  the  loss  of  his  property 
resulting  from  his  divorce  and  the  loss  of  his  three  daughters. 

10.  He  has  persisted  in  regaining  lost  property  and  prestige  but  feels 
alone. 

Primarily,  the  history  of  Principal  2 is  a history  of  pressures 
and  consequences;  his  mother's  demands  and  Influence,  hla  sufferings  as 
a result  of  his  broken  marriage,  and  the  demands  of  his  employers  play  a 
part.  Nonetheless,  he  enjoys  prestige  and  a modicum  of  security.  On 
the  following  pages  are  shown  relationships  among  factors  for  Principal 
2. 
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Principal  2 


Figure  5 


Relationships  shown  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  2 


Principal  2 
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Principal  2 


Figure  7«  Relationships  shown  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  2 
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Principal  3 

Self  concept.  More  than  any  of  the  other  principals  studied. 
Principal  3 Identifies  himself  with  the  school.  He  la  principal  for 
twenty-four  hours  a day.  As  a good  actor  nay  sometimes  live  his  role, 
so  his  self  concept  and  his  role  concept  are  often  Indistinguishable. 

His  Is  the  face  associated  with  the  school  by  school  patrons.  He  visits 
churches  and  participates  to  a great  extent  there  and  In  civic  affairs; 
he  brings  community  people  Into  the  school,  sees  that  students  take  part 
in  a large  share  of  community  activities,  and  helps  them  to  do  so. 

School  and  community  functions  take  so  large  a share  of  his  life  and 
are  so  much  a part  of  him  that  he  feels  he  has  little  time  for  home 
activities.  Much  of  the  paper  work  of  his  job  he  feels  must  be  done 
late  at  night  and  early  In  the  morning.  He  feels  confidence  In  his 
own  Judgment  and  tries  to  see  that  others  share  his  viewpoint.  He 
feels  It  necessary  to  read  a great  deal  of  educational  literature  and 
to  keep  In  touch  professionally  and  on  a friendly  basis  with  professors 
who  are  well  known  In  the  field  of  child  development. 

Surprisingly,  despite  the  part  he  feels  he  must  play  In  com- 
munity life,  he  scores  on  the  Thur stone  Temperament  Schedule  as  average 
In  activity,  vigor,  and  reflective  thinking.  He  places  himself  high  in 
Impulsiveness,  dominance,  emotional  stability,  and  sll&fetjy  less  high 
In  sociability.  He  has  a consistently  high  position  on  the  factors 
measured  by  the  Gullford-Martln  Inventory,  the  lowest  factor  (although 


higher  than  the  other  principals  studied)  being  the  G (gregariousness 
factor  and  the  highest  factor  N (neurotic  tendencies)*  On  the  self 
concept  scoring  of  Principal  3,  all  traits  except  one  receive  a high 
(4)  rating  or  very  high  (5).  The  one  exception  is  "clever”  (3)*  The 
over-all  rating  is  215,  a high  score  on  self  concept,  since  the 
score  possible  Is  245.*  1 

According  to  the  results  of  the  research  study,  the  Self  Con- 
cept of  Principal  3 may  be  Itemized  In  generalizations  aa  follows: 

1.  Principal  3 sees  himself  as  closely  Identified  with  his  school. 

2.  His  school  patrons,  he  believes,  sees  the  school  when  they  see  him. 

3*  He  sees  that  he  represents  the  school  In  community  affairs  at 
church,  and  in  a great  many  activities. 

4.  He  believes  that  he  has  little  time  for  home  affairs,  because  his 
professional  duties  are  time-consuming. 

5»  He  believes  it  necessary  to  do  much  of  the  paper  work  for  the  school 
late  at  night  and  early  In  the  morning. 

6.  He  has  confidence  in  his  Judgment  and  explains  his  views  to  others, 
believing  that  he  is  tolerant  when  others  disagree. 

7*  He  feels  competent  In  most  matters  concerning  youth  activities  and 
interests  because  of  his  background  in  child  study. 

8.  He  also  feels  qualified  to  speak  for  youth  interests,  because  of 
the  large  amount  of  time  he  spends  with  church  choirs,  chorus 
groups,  coaching  athletic  activities  and  plays,  and  associating 
with  small  groups  of  youngsters  on  an  informal  and  friendly  basis. 

9»  He  believes  he  is  tolerant;  i.e.,  teachers  smoke  in  his  school  al- 
though a community  organization  objects. 


1 

Discrepancies  have  already  been  noted  In  results  of  Principal 

1 on  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values.  Particular  reference  Is 
to  Self  concept  mid  Bole  concept  areas  of  the  instrument  for  the  Index. 
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Primarily,  Principal  3 identifies  himself  vlth  the  school.  He 
feels  be  is  the  school  la  concerns  of  the  students  anti  patrons , his  ex- 
perience and  study  are  valuable , and  his  work  important  over  air/  other 
activity* 

Role  concept*  Principal  3 sees  his  role  sub  resource  person  nnfl 
guide  for  his  school  and,  through  his  school,  for  the  community.  He  con- 
ducts an  in-service  program  for  his  teachers  as  the  best  means  of  helping 
the  students.  He  watches  the  progress  of  his  students  and  participates  in 
their  activities  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  his  role  to  participate  in 
the  preparation  and  performance  of  programs,  classes,  athletic  events, 
and  community  affairs*  It  is  his  role,  he  believes,  to  utilise  personal 
contacts  for  greater  guidance  and  the  furtherance  of  the  school  program. 

He  believes  that  the  students  are  the  primary  concern  of  the  school  and 
that  the  school  has  a community  function  to  serve.  It  is  his  role,  he 
believes,  to  solve  a problem  a faculty  committee  is  considering  if  it 
reaches  an  impasse.  He  believes  he  should  be  an  active  leader  in  all 
phases  of  the  school  program  which  extends  and  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  the  community  life. 

Generalized  and  itemized,  central  tendencies  in  the  role  con- 
cept of  Principal  3 are: 

1.  Principal  3 sees  his  role  as  a resource  person  for  his  school  »n<i  a 
guide  for  the  program. 

2.  He  sees  himself,  through  the  school,  as  resource  person  guide 
for  the  community. 


3»  He  sees  a role  In  advancing  the  in-service  education  of  his 

teachers. 

4.  He  sees  a role  in  careful  guidance  of  the  progress  of  his  individual 
students  through  advice,  conferences  on  grades,  personal  problems, 
plans  for  the  future. 

5.  He  believes  the  school  has  a large  community  function  to  serve. 

6.  He  believes  the  faculty  should  serve  in  committees  on  administrative 
duties — but  that  he  knows  more  about  such  matters— and  when  teachers 
need  help  he  should  supply  it. 

7.  Be  believes  that  he  should  be  an  active  leader  and  help  in  reaching 
decisions. 

8.  He  believes  he  has  the  position  he  holds  because  of  superior  quali- 
fications and  that  because  of  his  qualifications  he  must  represent 
the  sc tool  upon  all  occasions. 

The  open-ended  questionnaire  administered  to  the  principals  in 
order  to  obtain  verbalized  role  concept  presented  a different  picture 
of  the  role  concept  of  Principal  3 from  that  obtained  by  observation 
and  comments  of  other  individuals.  However,  if  the  reader  looks  more 
deeply  into  the  responses  of  the  man,  he  sees  strong  leadership  of  the 
individual  being  asserted. 

1.  How  is  the  agenda  formed  for  faculty  meetings? 

The  nature  of  the  faculty  meeting  determines  how  the  agenda 
for  the  meeting  should  be  formed.  If  it  is  a called  meeting 
for  specific  information  which  the  principal  has  to  gather, 
he  might  form  the  agenda.  If  it  is  a total  faculty  project 
or  problem,  the  group  may  cooperatively  decide  the  agenda  in 
a planning  period.  If  the  problem  centers  around  a committee 
report  or  discussion,  the  committee  forms  the  agenda.  If  an 
individual  is  leading  the  discussion  or  reporting  then  he 
decides  the  agenda.  The  individuals  concerned  in  the  two 
previous  statements  nay  also  arrive  at  the  agenda  through 
cooperative  planning  with  the  principal  and/or  the  other 
members  concerned. 

2.  How  is  the  faculty  meeting  conducted? 
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It  1b  my  feeling  that  a faculty  meeting  should  be 
organized  around  a problem  that  the  facility  group  and  others 
involved  or  concerned  with  the  school  program  feel  need  for 
studying.  The  type  of  problem  determines  the  organization — 
whether  it  be  total  faculty  discussion  or  committee-study- 
reporting.  By  all  means  its  functioning  should  be  on  a 
democratic  basis. 

3.  How  are  decisions  made? 

The  kind  of  decision  that  has  to  be  made  determines  the  part 
the  principal  has  in  making  them.  There  are  routine  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  the  principal  should  make,  but 
all  decisions  affecting  the  faculty  group  and  the  school 
program  should  be  reached  by  cooperative  democratic  dis- 
cussion. In  short  he  is  the  coordinator  of  group  decisions. 

4.  What  do  you  do  with  a disinterested  teacher? 

Work  with  her  as  he  would  want  tor  to  work  with  an  uninterested 
child,  to  should  try  to  find  the  cause  of  disinterest,  find 
tor  fields  of  ability,  find  ter  interests— then  attempt  to 
direct  them  to  the  point  where  she  will  become  interested  in 
the  program.  Sometimes  he  will  lead  her  to  the  point  of 
interest  through  careful  assignment  of  duty  or  committee 
assignment.  If  to  can't  seem  to  arouse  Interest,  then  I 
feel  that  30  children  are  more  Important  than  one  teacher 
and  that  it  is  his  duty  to  relieve  ter  with  one  who  will 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  development  of  ter  children. 

5.  What  do  you  do  with  an  actively  opposing  member? 

If  a principal  finds  an  actively  opposing  member  of  the 
faculty,  he  should  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  opposition 
and  do  all  to  can  to  make  adjustments  himself  as  well  as  help 
tor  make  adjustments  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  to  should 
give  her  every  opportunity  to  adjust.  If  she  opposes  to  the 
degree  that  she  is  unhappy  and  mates  the  faculty  group  un- 
happy, then  I think  it  is  his  duty  to  ask  her  to  find  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  If  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  agree 
and  she  opposes  this  it  is  indication  that  there  is  much  she 
needs  to  overcome  and  that  if  she  can't  adjust  to  the  situa- 
tion that  it  would  be  best  for  her  and  all  concerned  to  find 
a situation  to  which  she  could  adjust. 

I want  to  emphasize  that  a principal  should  do  all  he  can 
to  help  ter  adjust  before  she  is  dismissed,  though. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  judges  who  ranked  the  quest ionna ire 

responses,  the  replies  of  Principal  3 were  in  the  middle-authoritarian 
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part  of  the  sample  population  of  which  it  was  a part.  Principal  3 was 
considered  more  authoritarian  than  Principal  2. 

On  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  role  concept  was  inter* 
preted  by  a frustration  factor  obtained  by  subtraction  of  Column  I 
(concept  of  self)  from  Column  III  (ideal  self).  The  difference  for 
Principal  3 was  26,  the  greatest  difference  obtained  for  any  of  the 
four  principals.  The  indication  was  that,  despite  the  high  ratings 
given  by  Principal  3 to  himself  in  concept  of  self,  the  ideal  self  he 
pictured  was  enough  higher  to  cause  frustration. ^ 

Primarily,  Principal  3 sees  his  role,  through  the  school,  as 
a moving  force  in  guiding  and  influencing  the  youthful  population  of 
the  community.  In  his  role  as  leader  of  the  school,  he  in  also  leader 
of  the  community. 

Values.  Principal  3 places  first  the  young  people  of  his  school 
and  the  influences  that  bear  upon  them.  The  influences  include  their 
parents,  their  activities,  and  their  teachers.  He  baa  a knowledge  of 
psychology  and  child  development  gained  through  years  of  study.  He  be* 
lieves  in  power  of  education,  and  extends  education  in  his  thinking  to  a 
wide  area.  He  has  been  and  still  is  interested  in  religious  matters  and 
religious  education  but  prides  himself  on  his  tolerance.  Some  of  his 
teachers  do  not  agree  that  he  is  tolerant  but  typify  him  as  "moody." 

1 

The  frustration  factor  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  Thur stone 
scale  rating  (see  self  concept)  of  "very  high"  on  emotional  stability. 
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He  is  inpatient  wherein  he  believes  the  needs  of  children  are  not  met, 
whether  it  be  with  teachers,  or  with  those  whom  he  believes  to  be  in- 
dolent citizens  of  the  community,  or  with  social  organizations  set  up 
to  serve  citizens  of  the  county  who  contribute  nothing  constructive  to 
it.  His  energy,  knowledge,  ability,  and  devotion  to  his  field  enable 
him  to  have  control  over  situations  with  which  he  is  familiar. 

Generalizations  of  the  values  of  Principal  3 may  be  itemized 
as  follows: 

1.  Principal  3 places  the  young  people  of  his  school  first. 

2.  He  next  places  the  influences  that  bear  upon  them— parents,  homes, 
interests,  and  teachers. 

3*  He  values  his  knowledge  of  child  study  and  psychology,  as  illustrated 
by  the  years  he  has  spent  in  these  fields  of  study. 

4.  He  extends  education  in  his  thinking  to  a wide  field,  including 
community,  churches,  and  civic  organizations. 

5»  He  has  been  and  still  is  interested  in  religious  activities. 

6.  He  is  inpatient  whenever  he  believes  the  needs  of  children  are  not 
being  met,  whether  it  concerns  teachers  or  otter  people. 

7.  He  is  also  inpatient  with  otter  organizations  when  he  believes  them 
improperly  administered.  As  an  example,  he  believes  social  welfare, 
as  currently  administered,  encourages  low  moral  standards. 

8.  He  has  a great  deal  of  energy  and  devotion  in  situations  that  con- 
cern youth. 

9*  He  believes  he  is  tolerant  and  values  this,  although  some  of  his 
associates  do  not  agree  that  he  demonstrates  this  value. 

The  replies  of  Principal  3 on  the  F scale  would  support  his 
claims  of  tolerance,  for  he  was  not  undecided  on  any  response;  but  the 
replies  indicated,  for  the  most  part,  a rejection  of  values  of  authori- 
tarian submission  and  the  otter  factors  which  indicated  prejudice.  He 
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agreed  only  with  Item  12  ("A  person  who  has  bad  manners,  habits,  and 
breeding  can  hardly  expect  to  get  along  with  decent  people.”).  This 
response  is  listed  by  Adorno  in  the  area  of  conventionalism  and  authori- 
tarian aggression.1 

On  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale,  he  scored  more  heavily  in 
choices  of  positions  of  authority  than  any  of  the  other  principals. 

His  score  was  48.  A majority  of  the  occupations  preferred  by  him  were 
those  in  which  he  had  influence  over  other  people. 

On  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  his  score  was  well  above 
the  mean  in  acceptance  of  self  (column  II) ; he  ranked  other  people  as 
slightly  higher  in  acceptance  of  self. 

Primarily,  Principal  3 values  his  position  of  guide  and  mentor 
for  the  youth  of  his  school  in  school  and  in  community  activities  and, 
through  the  youth,  his  position  as  leader  for  the  community. 

Ways  of  working.  Principal  3 shares  decision-making  with 
students,  community  menfcers,  and  teachers.  However,  he  is  the  leader. 

He  presides  at  faculty  meetings  and  gives  his  own  opinions,  inviting  thers 
to  participate.  He  supervises  the  progress  of  the  students,  taking  over 
classes,  teaching  a daily  class  at  a regularly  scheduled  time,  directing 
plays  and  the  chorus,  helping  the  coach,  and  transporting  students  from 
place  to  place.  He  confers  with  parents,  teachers,  students;  more  often 

1 

Adorno,  op.  clt. 


he  confers  In  joint  conferences  with  the  student  and  parent,  but  with- 
out the  teacher.  He  serves  as  the  teacher  of  the  in-service  program  of 
child  study;  he  helps  supervise  the  intern  and  participation  programs 
of  his  school*  Aside  from  this,  he  is  extremely  active  in  community 
functions,  such  as  civic  clubs,  church  groups,  and  social  affairs. 

Late  night  hours  and  early  morning  ones  will  find  him  working  on 
school  reports,  the  daily  bulletin  for  the  school,  or  records  that  he 
keeps  himself. 

Generalizations  of  the  way  Principal  3 does  his  job  are: 

!•  Principal  3 is  the  leader  in  making  decisions. 

2.  He  observes  the  mechanics  of  group  decision-making. 

3»  He  asks  for  opinions  from  the  group,  as  he  presides  over  faculty 
meetings. 

4.  He  actively  supervises  the  progress  of  his  students  in  classes, 
studying  grades,  conferring  with  students  on  school  and  personal 
problems. 

5.  Some  teachers  feel  free  to  approach  him;  others  do  not  and  com- 
plain that  he  is  moody. 

6.  He  serves  as  teacher  of  the  in-service  program  of  child  study. 

7*  He  helps  supervise  the  intern  and  participation  programs. 

8.  He  is  active  in  community  f must  ions. 

9.  He  associates  with  students  on  social  occasions  outside  school  and 
in  organizational  activities  of  the  community. 

10.  He  frequently  writes  the  school  bulletin  and  does  other  paper  work 
late  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning  because  of  other  en- 
gagements. 

Principal  3,  according  to  his  responses  on  the  Principal  Behavior 
Check  List,  sees  himself  performing  many  tasks  in  a democratic 
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few  in  an  authoritarian  fashion.  As  viewed  by  his  faculty,  he  is  much 
more  frequently  authoritarian,  much  less  frequently  democratic.  Case 
study  evidence  collected  by  the  research  team  puts  him  midway  between 
his  view  and  that  of  his  faculty. 

Typical  democratic  behavior  includes  action  promoting  group  ar>^ 
individual  productivity,  creativity,  and  satisfaction.  He  seeks  to 
promote  communication  through  his  daily  bulletin,  frequent  meetings, 
and  his  own  participation.  At  the  same  time,  he  can  use  these  as 
pressures  or  threats  against  faculty  members  to  get  their  conformity. 

Primarily,  Principal  3 is  an  active  leader  and  while  his  leader- 
ship usually  advances  the  school  program,  he  can  bring  pressure  to  bear 
upon  those  members  of  whose  actions  he  disapproves.  His  supervision  and 
participation  extend  to  almost  every  part  of  the  school  program. 

Background  experiences.  Principal  3 was,  in  his  childhood,  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  wishes  of  his  parents.  His  mother  was  an  invalid, a 
condition  which  increased  the  pressure  he  felt  to  conform  with  her  wishes. 
Because  of  her  concern,  he  was  barred  from  many  after-school  activities. 
When  his  parents  did  not  sanction  such  action,  he  did  not  affiliate  with 
the  church  of  his  choosing.  He  finished  school  and  entered  college  at  a 
very  early  age,  but  his  education  was  cut  short  by  a bank  failure.  He 
began  teaching  and  continued  his  education  each  summer.  He  helped  a 
younger  sister  attend  college,  and  he  has  obtained  help  for  many  of 
his  students  in  furthering  their  ambitions.  Because  of  his  own  interests 
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he  became  interested  in  his  early  years  of  teaching  in  the  activities 
of  youngsters  after  school.  Although  he  had  not  been  an  athletic  parti- 
cipant, he  became  a capable  coach  of  girls'  and  boys'  athletic  teams. 

He  continues  to  be  interested  in  sports,  in  religious  activities,  and 
in  organizational  work  that  concerns  young  people.  His  education  makes 
him  outstanding  in  the  field  of  child  development.  He  and  his  wife 
were  married  when  he  was  in  his  late  thirties. 

Itemized,  generalizations  of  the  background  of  Principal  3 are: 

1.  His  invalid  mother's  concern  kept  him  near  home  in  his  childhood. 

2.  He  was  unable  to  participate  in  after-school  activities. 

3.  He  became  involved  in  church  activities  of  a religious  denomina- 
tion other  than  that  of  his  parents,  and  did  not  affiliate  with 
that  denomination  because  of  his  parents'  wishes. 

4.  His  progress  through  public  school  was  accelerated;  he  completed 
high  school  and  his  first  year  of  college  the  same  year. 

5.  He  acquired  teaching  certification  at  an  early  age  by  examination. 

6.  With  the  failure  of  a bank,  his  father  was  unable  to  continue  his 
support;  Principal  3 began  teaching. 

7.  He  has  been  either  a student  or  teacher  in  college  classes  each  sum- 
mer since  that  bank  failure. 

8.  He  contributed  to  his  sister's  education  has  helped  many  young 
people. 

9.  He  is  interested  in  coaching  and  participates  in  many  youth  acti- 
vities. 

10.  He  was  married  in  his  late  thirties. 

Primarily,  pressures  that  affected  the  life  of  Principal  3 as  a 
child  have  been  compensated  by  his  later  actions;  he  understands  chil- 
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dren  through  study  and  he  participates  and  furthers  their  participa- 
tion in  activities  of  leisure  hours,  as  veil  as  guiding  their  academic 
progress.  The  pages  which  follow  show  factor  relationships  for 
Principal  3* 
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Figure  8 


Relationships  shown  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  3 
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Figure  9.  Relationships  shown  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  3 
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Figure  10.  Relationships  shown  anong  factors  studied  for  Principal  3 
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Principal  4 

Self  concept*  Principal  4 does  not  see  himself  as  only  the 
principal  of  a public  school*  This  feeling  is  In  decided  contrast  to 
the  feelings  of  Principal  3*  Principal  4 may  represent  the  school  at 
civic  functions  and  does;  he  meets  outside-school  groups,  which  include 
patrons  and  others,  on  school  business*  However,  it  Is  the  feeling  of 
Principal  4 when  he  leaves  school,  he  assumes  other  roles*  He  feels 
that  he  relaxes  at  home,  enjoys  reading,  writing,  fishing,  and  Intel- 
lectual discussions.  He  enjoys  friendly  camaraderie  that  is  not  con- 
nected with  his  function  as  a public  school  principal,  although  his  out- 
side companions  may  be  his  teachers,  whom  he  knows  during  working  hours 
on  a different  basis.  He  feels  that  he  is  highly  reflective  in  disposi- 
tion, thinking  deeply  before  resolving  a problem,  often  thinking  ab- 
stractly. However,  he  feels  that  he  honors  the  opinions  of  others, 
although  he  may  feel  keen  disagreement. 

The  score  of  Principal  4 on  the  Thur stone  Temperament  Schedule 
is  in  agreement  with  his  self  concept  in  reflective  thinking.  He  scores 
very  high  In  reflective  thinking— a sharp  contrast  to  the  pattern  ex- 
hibited by  the  other  principals,  and  to  the  remainder  of  his  own  pat- 
tern. He  rated  himself  low  average  or  low  on  activity,  vigor,  and  Im- 
pulsiveness; high  average  In  dominance  and  emotional  stability;  and 
very  low  in  sociability.  The  low  rank  in  sociability  is  in  keeping  with 
his  expressed  self  concept,  for  he  feels  he  prefers  select  groups  of 
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people  as  associates. 

According  to  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  his  concept 
of  self  (column  I)  was  fairly  high.  His  score  was  l8l.  His  self  rat- 
ings were  distributed  among  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  Highest  rated  traits  were 
"acceptable,"  "considerate,"  "economical,"  "kind,"  "normal,"  "sincere," 
and  "teachable."  He  verbally  rejected  vocabulary  choice  for  the  traits, 
saying  they  had  little  meaning  for  the  Individual  as  generalized  traits; 
they  had  as  many  meanings  as  the  number  of  people  who  read  them. 

Itemized  generalizations  of  the  self  concept  of  Principal  4 
from  the  work  of  the  research  team  are: 

1.  Principal  4 does  not  see  himself  as  merely  a public  school  principal. 

2.  Principal  4 may  and  does  represent  his  school,  at  times.  In  the 
community. 

3.  At  home.  Principal  4 feels  free  to  act  In  a capacity  other  than 
school  principal. 

4.  He  reads,  writes,  fishes, has  Intellectual  conversations,  writes 
criticisms  of  modern  poetry,  listens  to  classical  music,  enjoys 
good  paintings.  This  more  esthetic  side  Is,  he  believes,  another 
self, 

5.  He  conceives  of  his  relationship  with  teachers  on  the  Job  and  In 
social  affairs  as  different  relationships. 

6.  He  feels  conscious  of  his  family  as  a once -powerful  force  In  the 
community. 

7.  He  feels  the  loss  of  that  power,  and  he  feels  his  own  place  In 
the  community  Is  relatively  Inconspicuous. 

8.  He  feels  that  he  thinks  deeply  and  introspect ively  and  that  he 
Is  able  to  philosophize  about  his  own  problems. 

9.  He  feels  that  he  can  and  does  adjust  to  hls  life,  but  he  would 
prefer  more  outlets  for  his  esthetic  pleasures. 
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Primarily,  Principal  h feels  that  hia  life  as  public  school 
principal  is  but  one  part  of  himself:  he  feels  that  he  enters  into 
_other,  and  sometimes  mare  preferred,  sides  of  himself  when  he  leaves 
school. 

Role  concept.  Principal  h bases  his  role  concept  on  an  educa- 
tional philosophy  that  Is  the  result  of  his  reading  and  meditation.  It 
has  been  a changing  philosophy,  and  he  grants  that,  since  he  Is  experi- 
mentally minded,  his  concept  of  his  role  may  change  again.  He  feels  that 
the  faculty  should  have  a large  share  in  solving  most  administrative  prob- 
lems. Although  he  knows  the  agenda  in  advance,  he  does  not  preside  at 
faculty  meetings.  He  feels  that  such  an  act  would  hamper  participation 
of  the  members  of  the  faculty.  The  same  is  true  of  voting  procedure; 
for  fear  of  influencing  judgment,  he  withholds  his  vote  until  after 
others  have  voted.  He  feels  that  his  one  vote  Is  the  mark  of  member- 
ship in  the  group.  He  feels  that  he  has  a role  of  greater  authority 
as  curriculum  consultant  and  resource  person  for  the  classes.  He 
quickly  gives  advice,  especially  in  the  field  of  English.  He  feels  it 
is  not  his  role  to  deal  with  disciplinary  problems,  that  they  belong  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  girls  and  the  assistant  principal.  He 
may  request  the  assistant  princ ipal  to  deal  with  the  general  public, 
though  he  feels  it  his  role  to  attend  many  meetings  Involving  the 
patrons  of  the  school.  He  feels  that  it  hampers  his  role  of  consul- 
tant to  become  involved  in  paper  work.  For  the  same  reason,  he  does 
as  little  routine  work  as  possible.  He  says  he  feels  it  is  his  role 
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to  abide  by  group  decisions  he  has  encouraged*  The  same  spirit,  how- 
ever, Is  not  echoed  by  all  of  his  teachers.  Some  of  them  see  him  as 
using  the  group  process  to  avoid  work  and  to  rationalize  his  escape 
from  routine  duties  on  this  basis. 

His  responses  to  the  open-ended  questionnaire  indicate  a 
similar  feeling. 

1.  How  is  the  agenda  formed  for  a faculty  meeting? 

Formed  by  the  planning  c omit  tee —a  central  group  chosen 
by  the  faculty.  Formed  by  suggestions  made  by  faculty 
members. 

2.  How  is  the  faculty  meeting  conducted? 

Ideally,  here.  Opened  by  a member  of  the  planning  com- 
mittee; presided  over  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
whose  problem  Is  taken  up  In  faculty  meeting.  The  person 
most  concerned  presides. 

3*  How  are  decisions  made? 

Policy-making  decisions  are  made  by  the  faculty.  Petty 
administration,  or  problems  relating  to  business  of  one 
or  two  teachers.  Is  settled  outside  the  meeting  by  the 
persons  concerned.  Reports  made  with  alternate  sugges- 
tions; ways  of  acting  are  open  to  the  faculty.  Principal 
member  With  one  vote  and  voice  of  others. 

4.  What  do  you  do  with  a disinterested  teacher? 

Tie  up  with  matters  In  school  that  motivate— just  as 
teachers  motivate  children  by  self-interest.  Because 
uninterested,  does  not  mean  will  not  make  a good  faculty 
member.  It  takes  time. 

5*  What  do  you  do  with  an  actively  opposing  member? 

Same  as  four.  It  has  been  done.  I was  actively  opposed 
on  my  return  from  service.  Take  a long-range  view.  There 
Is  nobody  on  the  faculty  who  should  always  be  with  you, 
just  as  you  do  not  invariably  xiphoid  members  of  the  faculty 
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The  jury,  who  ranted  the  responses  of  three  of  the  principals 
within  a population  of  thirty-seven  school  principals,  unanimously 
placed  him  as  least  authoritarian*  He  did  not  seem  to  want  to  maneuver 
people.  Also,  be  set  goals  for  himself  which  were  rather  high* 

On  the  Index  of  Values  and  Adjustment,  his  frustration  as 
measured  by  column  III  (ideal  self)  minus  column  I (concept  of  self) 
was  notably  large.  The  score  difference  was  36,  indicating,  apparently, 
that  he  did  not  meet  his  own  goals  for  himself* 

Perhaps  his  changing  philosophy  is  responsible  tar  the  frustra- 
tion between  self  concept  and  ideal  self*  To  summarize  briefly  the 
est ination  of  Principal  4 of  his  role: 

Primarily,  Principal  4 sees  his  role  as  encouraging  the  faculty 
to  mate  more  decisions  in  an  experimental  manner;  he  sees  his  major  func- 
tion as  resource  person  and  consultant  for  classes. 

Values.  Principal  4 is  reflective  In  disposition.  He  enjoys 
reading,  poetry,  painting,  and  classical  music.  He  goes  home  from  school 
and  listens  to  music  of  preferred  periods  and  composers.  He  keeps  an 
easel  in  his  home,  where  he  may  display  and  frequently  change  copies  of 
masterpieces*  Fishing  is  a favorite  pastime;  he  holds  the  world's  record 
for  catching  the  biggest  channel  bass  on  a twelve -pound  test  line*  Fond 
in  his  memory  is  the  time  when  his  family  was  affluent  and  Influential. 
Students  in  his  school  whoa  he  likes  to  help  are  those  of  more  than 
average  academic  or  athletic  ability.  Track  Is  a sports  activity 
he  follows  with  keen  interest;  he  takes  great  pride  In  the  sports 
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record  of  his  school.  He  thinks  disagreement  is  healthy  ahen  each 
party  Is  trying  to  reach  a solution  to  a problem.  He  believes  that 
situations  vary  from  time  to  time. 

Itemized  generalizations  of  the  values  of  Principal  4 are: 

1.  Principal  4 is  reflective  in  disposition. 

2.  He  enjoys  meditative  activities:  reading,  poetry,  classical  music, 
and  paintings  of  undoubted  merit. 

3*  Pishing  is  a favorite  pastime. 

4.  He  values  his  family’s  former  lineage  and  power. 

5.  He  likes  to  help  the  people  in  his  school  who  are  of  more  than 
average  ability, 

6.  He  appreciates  skill  in  athletics. 

7.  He  thinks  disagreement  is  healthy  so  long  as  each  side  is  honestly 
trying  to  reach  a decision. 

8.  He  values  group  decisions  and  will  abide  by  them. 

9.  He  does  not  like  routine  tasks. 

Lack  of  prejudice  is  echoed  in  the  responses  of  Principal  4 to 
the  ite'-’s  of  the  P scale.  Principal  4 indicated  agreement  with  only 
number  4 —"Science  has  its  place,  but  there  are  many  important  things 
that  possibly  can  never  be  understood  by  the  human  mind."  According  to 
Adorno,1  the  response  indicates  authoritarian  submission,  superstition, 
and  stereotypy.  He  was  undecided  on  number  6 , "Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  there  will  always  be  war  and  conflict." 

Scares  on  the  Occupational  Preference  Inventory  indicate 

1 

Ibid. 
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Principal  4 to  be  the  least  authoritarian  of  the  four  principals*  He 
also  held  the  sane  rank  on  Jury  ranking  and  by  the  research  teem.  His 
choices  of  occupations  Included  Interest  in  research,  reflective  think- 
ing and  solitary  pursuits. 

On  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  his  score  was  near  the 
mean  for  acceptance  of  self,  and  he  ranked  the  people  in  general  as  hav- 
ing greater  self  acceptance  than  he  had* 

The  qualities  mentioned  had  received  much  thought  on  the  part 
of  Principal  4.  Primarily,  Principal  4 values  meditation  and  thought 
derived  from  a studious  background,  and  he  finds  leisure  pursuits 
stimulating  and  challenging* 

Ways  of  working*  In  the  school  of  Principal  4,  the  faculty  is  the 
unit  around  which  the  school  revolves.  It  is  the  policy-making  body  of 
the  school  and  has  the  principal  administrative  function.  This  has  not 
always  been  true— in  the  past  the  principal  made  decisions.  He  now  en- 
courages participation  of  all  mentoersj  parents  and  students  are  drawn 
into  some  meetings  that  are  of  more  concern  to  groups  composed  of  other 
than  facility  personnel.  In  policy-making,  the  principal,  with  one  vote 
and  one  voice,  functions  as  a member  of  the  group.  He  works  within  the 
framework  of  the  school  as  curriculum  adviser  and  resource  person.  He 
often  cushions  the  pressure  of  the  community  before  sitting  in  on  a 
three-way  conference  to  reach  a solution  of  the  problem.  He  welcomes 
disagreement  and  does  not  like  to  discharge  or  fall  to  recommend  a 
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person  for  reappointment,  although  he  has  done  so.  He  Is  active  in 
the  intern  program  of  the  school  and  sees  that  the  interns  get  a look 
at  the  whole  program.  There  is  much  committee  work  in  the  school,  and 
the  principal  may  sit  in  any  group  as  a member  or  a resource  person. 

By  nature  he  is  an  experimenter  and  philosopher.  He  is  criticised  by 
some  members  as  avoiding  unpleasant  tasks. 

Generalized,  the  items  of  the  ways  of  working  of  Principal  4 

are: 

1.  In  the  school,  the  faculty  meeting  is  the  unit  around  which  the 
school  revolves. 

2.  Group  decisions  have  not  always  been  typical  of  Principal  4;  he 
is  an  experimenter. 

3»  In  policy-making,  the  principal  functions  as  a member  of  the  group. 

4.  He  works  within  the  framework  of  the  school  as  curriculum  adviser 
and  consultant. 

5.  He  meets  the  patron  blaming  the  teacher  or  school  prior  to  sitting 
in  on  a three-way  conference.  He  may  turn  some  of  these  problems 
over  to  the  other  administrative  officers  of  the  school. 

6.  He  has  discharged  a teacher  who  is  actively  opposing  him,  although 
he  prefers  not  to  do  it. 

7.  He  works  as  coordinator  of  the  intern  program,  asking  the  intern 
to  look  at  the  school  and  evaluate  its  program. 

8.  He  sits  as  a member  of  a committee,  though  he  may  not  contribute 
or  stay  with  It  for  fear  of  changing  the  natural  course  of  deci- 
sions. 

9.  He  is  secure  in  his  position  and  therefore  not  afraid  to  experi- 
ment with  new  ways  of  doing  things. 

The  principal's  response  to  the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List 
differed  only  in  part  from  the  responses  given  by  the  teachers  in  his 
school  concerning  his  behavior.  He  typified  his  behavior  well  on  the 
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democratic  side  of  the  scale;  his  teachers  gave  him  a higher  rating 
on  democratic  behavior  than  did  the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  the 
otter  three  principals.  Despite  this,  there  was  divergence  in  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  and  the  teachers.  The  teachers  considered 
him  more  democratic  than  authoritarian. 

Behavior  categorized  as  democratic  on  the  part  of  Principal 
4 is  his  use  of  group  decisions  and  implementation  of  such  decisions 
(decisions  made  by  the  faculty  determine  policy  of  the  school),  respect 
of  the  dignity  of  individuals,  and  action  promoting  creativity  of  the 
school.  Behavior  that  might  be  classified  as  author itarian— the 
principal  did  not  bring  students  or  parents  into  the  planning  of  the 
school  to  a great  extent,  although  the  school  made  Improvement  in  this 
area  during  the  course  of  the  research.  Some  of  Principal  4's  actions 
are  classified  under  laissez-faire  behavior  because  in  many  Instances 
he  took  no  action,  shirked  responsibility,  and  "passed  the  buck."  When 
teachers  left  his  school,  he  conferred  with  the  central  office,  and 
the  directive  came  from  there.  He  shifted  to  otter  administrative 
officers  of  the  school  conferences  with  parents  and  discipline  problems 
of  students. 

Principal  4 is  more  a thoughtful  person  than  an  active  one. 
Primarily,  the  behavior  of  Principal  4 centers  in  encouraging  group 
decisions  and  work  by  members  of  his  faculty,  serving  as  consultant 
where  he  is  expert,  and  transferring  otter  duties  to  those  of  his  staff 


he  considers  best  equipped  to  deal  with  them, 
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Background  experiences.  Overshadowing  the  experiences  of 
Principal  4 is  a consciousness  that  his  family  has  owned  property  and 
had  a great  deal  of  influence  for  many  generations  in  the  community  in 
which  he  lives.  Be  regrets  keenly  the  loss  of  advantages  to  which  he 
became  accustomed,  only  to  have  them  swept  away.  He  does  not  feel  that 
he  has  made  an  achievement  of  note  by  becoming  principal  of  a public 
school.  He  maintains,  insofar  as  is  possible,  the  cultural  standards 
to  which  he  has  always  been  accustomed  and  devotes  his  abilities  and 
Interest  to  his  position.  Fishing,  to  him,  is  an  occupation  of  leisure 
and  of  skill.  His  continued  service  in  the  Naval  Reserve  has  added  to 
his  income.  He  has  studied  for  the  interest  appeal  of  the  work  he  was 
doing  and  has  shorn  continued  growth  in  study  as  he  has  grown  older. 

Be  enjoys  respect  for  his  understanding  of  a nunfcer  of  fields  of  knowl- 
edge. Secure  in  his  position,  lie  has  not  been  afraid  to  experiment  with 
new  ways  of  doing  things. 

Important  background  experiences  of  Principal  4 are: 

1.  The  Influential  position  of  his  family  in  the  community  from 
pioneer  days  until  the  depression  made  a deep  impression  upon  him. 

2.  His  father’s  career  and  Influence  have  made  him  less  satisfied  with 
his  own  status. 

3.  The  depression  meant  loss  of  property,  position,  and  security. 

4.  During  his  early  college  years  he  felt  no  pressure  to  prepare  for 
a profession. 

3*  After  financial  reverses,  he  altered  to  become  a purposeful  student. 

6.  He  has  been  and  is  deeply  interested  in  esthetics— reading,  writing, 
painting,  and  music. 
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7.  He  is  a skilled  fisherman  and  holds  the  record  for  catching  the 
largest  channel  bass  on  a light  line. 

8.  His  service  career  gave  him  much  time  for  reflective  thinking. 

9.  He  married  a woman  who  had  strikingly  similar  esthetic  tastes. 

10.  He  has  close  contact  with  a university  and  has  gained  many  ideas 
of  administration  which  have  been  implemented  in  his  school. 

11.  As  a writer,  he  has  not  published  as  much  as  he  would  have  liked. 

Primarily,  the  backryound  of  Principal  4 has  influenced  him  to 
feel  no  elation  in  what  other  men  would  term  moderate  success;  he  main- 
tains the  standards  and  established  values  of  his  family  and  enjoys 
skill  in  definite  pursuits  of  his  own  choosing.  The  following  pages 
show  relationships  existing  among  the  factors  of  the  study  pertaining 
to  Principal  U. 
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Figure  11.  Relationships  shown  among 


factors  studied  for  Principal  4 
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Principal  4 


Pi-Tire  12.  Relationships  shovm  anong  factors  studied  for  rincipal  4 


Principal  4 


Figure  13 . Relationships  shown  among  factors  studied  for  Principal  4 
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Principal  4 


Figure  14.  Relationships  shown  ar.ong  factors  studied  for  Principal  4 
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Similarities  and  Differences 

Inspection  of  the  discussions  of  role  concept,  self  concept, 
values,  ways  of  working,  and  background  experiences  of  each  of  the 
principals  studied  Intensively  shows  both  similarities  and  differences. 
By  looking  from  one  area  to  another,  one  may  observe  cross  relations 
and  contribution  relations  among  the  principals  as  well  as  among  the 
factors  of  each  principal.  For  clarity  of  discussion.  It  is  thought 
best  to  focus  on  the  principals'  ways  of  working  and  to  see  how  the 
factors  contribute  to  the  behavior  of  the  principal.  Thus,  where 
similarities  exist  In  the  way  the  principals  work,  the  writer  will  look 
for  similarities  In  role  concept,  self  concept,  values,  and  background 
experiences  among  the  principals.  Where  differences  are  seen,  the 
writer  will  look  for  differences  In  role  concept,  self  concept,  values, 
and  background  experiences  existing  among  the  principals.  To  simplify 
discussion,  the  writer  will  select  some  similarities  and  differences 
considered  significant  rather  than  attempt  to  discuss  all  apparent  in 
the  research. 

Similarities 

a.  Principal  1 handles  administrative  details.  Principal  2 
makes  administrative  decisions  for  his  school  (not  alone,  but  in  light 
of  the  wishes  of  his  superiors).  Principal  3 actively  leads  in  making 
decisions. 

b.  Principal  1 avoids  troublesome  problems.  Principal  2 
avoids  trouble  (and  refers  to  communications  from  the  central  office). 
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c.  Principal  3 serves  as  consultant  for  his  school.  Principal 
4 serves  as  consultant  for  his  school  (The  statements  are  concepts.  Ac- 
cording to  teacher  interviews  the  teachers  of  Principal  l’s  school 
classed  him  as  a consultant.  He  did  not  state  this  concept  of  himself, 
however.). 

In  the  area  of  self  concept.  Principal  1,  Principal  2,  and 

Principal  3 see  themselves  as  directly  responsible  for  the  school  and 

( 

as  individuals  capable  of  assuming  a high  degree  of  responsibility. 

Each,  in  his  background  experiences,  has  suffered  frustrations— Princi- 
pal 1 in  his  father's  second  marriage  and  his  own  married  life.  Princi- 
pal 2 in  childhood  and  marital  affairs.  Principal  3 in  childhood  inhibi- 
tions and  Inability  to  complete  college  according  to  plan.  Each  sees 
his  behavior  as  a part  of  his  role  concept.  Principal  1 believes  he 
should  provide  a setting  where  teachers  can  do  their  best  work; 

Principal  2 sees  his  role  in  a different  light— interpreting  orders  and 
seeing  that  they  are  carried  out;  and  Principal  3 sees  his  role  as  a 
guide  for  his  school  and  community.  Here,  though  tie  role  seen  is  dif- 
ferent, the  behavior  exhibited  is  related.  Principal  1 values  inde- 
pendence and  self-reliance;  Principal  3 has  drive  for  leadership  and 
values  his  leadership;  Principal  2 values  his  status  and  sees  the  need 
far  acceding  to  demands.  Difference  in  factors  thus  may  contribute  to 
similar  behavior. 

Some  of  the  same  factors  operating  in  the  first  similarity  are 
responsible  for  the  second  similarity  noted.  Self-reliance  and  status 
maintenance  are  values  prevalent  for  Principals  1 and  2.  The  difference 
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In  motivation  Is  a dislike  of  disturbances  on  the  part  of  Principal  1 
and  a fear  of  pressure  on  the  part  of  Principal  2.  Similarity  ap- 
parent in  the  area  of  self  concept  is  that  Principal  1 sees  himself  as 
efficient  and  capable,  while  Principal  2 sees  himself  as  dignified  and 
elevated  because  of  his  ability. 

In  similarity  number  three,  educational  experiences  provide  a 
communallty  of  background— which  results,  apparently,  in  related  be- 
havior for  Principals  3 and  4.  Both  principals  have  studied  intensively 
and  extensively  and  have  had  vide  experience  in  group  discussion  at  ad- 
vanced levels.  The  two  principals  value  knowledge  and  study;  they  see 
their  role  as  a resource  person  for  their  schools.  Differences  con- 
tributing may  be  that  while  Principal  3 sees  use  of  knowledge  and 
study  as  his  role  Principal  4 is  maintaining  his  family  traditions 
and  upholding  his  family  ideals  of  a useful  life  through  study  and  re- 
flection. 

Similarities  noted  in  the  behavior  of  the  principals  may  be  due 
both  to  similarities  and  to  differences  to  be  found  in  role  concept, 
self  concept,  values,  and  background  experiences. 

Differences 

a.  Principal  4 urges  his  faculty  to  make  all  administrative 
decisions  while  he  sits  in  meetings  as  a member  of  the  group  and  with- 
holds his  opinion  until  others  have  expressed  theirs.  Principal  1 handles 
administrative  details;  Principal  2 makes  decisions;  Principal  3 leads 


in  making  decisions. 
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b.  Principal  3 participates  in  almost  all  activities  of  the 
school  and  community;  the  other  principals  do  not. 

c.  Principal  1 keeps  his  own  course  in  accordance  with  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  desired  course  of  action;  Principal  2 follows 
what  he  believes  to  be  the  course  approved  by  his  superiors;  Principal 
3 attempts  to  observe  the  mechanics  of  group  decision-making,  but 
leads  and  influences  the  decisions;  Principal  4 helps  faculty  commit- 
tees implement  the  policy  decisions  reached  in  faculty  meetings. 

d.  Principal  3 carries  his  role  into  his  private  life  by  his 
activity  in  community  affairs  and  by  almost  never  stepping  out  of  his 
role  of  principal;  Principal  2 leaves  the  community  so  as  to  enjoy 
privacy;  Principal  1 balances  his  role  with  social  contacts  that  have 
nothing  to  do  with  his  position;  Principal  4 has  a private  life  of 
his  own  in  which  he  enjoys  fishing  and  the  indulgence  of  his  esthetic 
tastes. 

Other  differences  are  found  easily  by  an  examination  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  background  and  other  factors  of  the  principals  as  well 
as  their  behavior.  Significant  details  underlying  the  first  difference 
are: 

Role:  Principal  4 sees  himself  as  a resource  person  and  con- 

sultant; Principal  3 sees  himself  as  an  active  guide  for  the  whole 
program;  Principal  2 sees  himself  as  following  directions;  and  Princi- 
pal 1 prefers  to  free  his  teachers  by  taking  care  of  administrative 
problems. 

Self:  Principal  4 sees  himself  as  reflective  and  philosophical; 


Principal  3 does  not  see  himself  outside  his  role;  Principal  2 and 
Principal  1 see  themselves  as  responsible  for  their  school  situations. 

Underlying  difference  b Is  the  fact  that  the  self  concept 
and  role  concept  of  Principal  3 are  almost  overlapping  fields.  This 
Is  true  of  no  other  principal  In  the  study  to  the  extent  that  the  role 
of  Principal  3 occupies  his  time,  attention,  thought,  and  personality. 
In  regard  to  difference  c,  Principal  1 has  confidence  In  his  own 
judgment  and  efficiency;  Principal  2 Is  affected  by  a cultural  factor, 
in  which  his  decisions  may  not  typically  be  his  own;  Principal  3 knows 
the  literature  on  group  decisions;  but  Principal  4 operates  under  the 
conviction  that  group  decisions  are  the  desired  pattern  of  school  ad- 
ministration. 

The  principals  who  show  similarity  In  ways  of  working  show  both 
similarities  and  differences  in  contributing  factors.  The  principals 
with  more  communallty  In  role  (3  and  4)  show  more  commonality  In  edu- 
cational experiences;  similarities  in  leadership  show  more  communal ity 
In  role  concept  and  background  experiences  and  values.  Figures  15  and 
1&  will  show  both  similarities  and  differences  readily  observable. 
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Figure  15.  The  schematic  representation  above  shows  similarities  among 
the  four  principals  of  the  study.  Ways  of  working  is  taken 
as  the  central  focus,  and  role  concept,  self  concept,  values, 
and  background  experiences  are  considered  as  they  contribute 
to  the  behavior. 
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Figure  16.  The  schematic  representation  above  shows  dissimilarities 
among  the  four  principals  of  the  study.  Ways  of  working 
is  taken  as  the  central  focus,  and  role  concept,  self  con- 
cept, values,  and  background  experiences  are  considered  as 
they  contribute  to  the  behavior. 
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Placement  of  the  Principals  on  Tests  Used 

By  the  preceding  discussion,  summarized  factors  of  the  self  con- 
cept, role  concept,  values,  ways  of  working,  and  background  experiences 
have  been  examined  for  relationships.  Focusing  on  the  behavior  of  the 
principal,  schematic  representations  of  the  relationship  of  certain 
factors  have  been  drawn.  In  addition,  comparison  has  been  made  with 
the  paper -and -penc i 1 forms  administered  to  ascertain  the  factors  of  the 
study  as  an  aid  for  future  research.  The  results  of  some  paper-and-pencil 
personality  forms  are  also  presented  in  graphic  form. 

The  Thurstone  Temperament  Schedule  and  the  Guilford-Martin  Personality 
Test  GAMHJ 

The  Thurstone  Schedule  and  the  Guilford-Martin  Test  were  used 
in  the  area  of  self  concept.  In  broad  general  terms,  the  findings  of 
the  tests  were  similar  to  the  findings  of  the  research  team.  Excep- 
tions which  may  be  hypothesized  are  that  Principals  1,  2,  and  3 might 
not  have  knovlingly  ranked  themselves  low  to  average  on  the  reflective 
thinking  factor  of  the  Thurstone  scale.  Principal  3 might  have  ques- 
tioned the  very  high  "dominance"  factor.  However,  the  ratings  estab- 
lished by  the  scale  correspond  to  the  opinion  of  the  research  team. 

The  ratings  of  the  principals  on  the  Guilford-Martin  scale 
roughly  correspond  to  the  opinion  of  the  research  team  and  of  the 
principals  themselves.  The  two  scales  correspond  in  general  terms  in 
their  findings.  For  example.  Principal  3 ranks  very  high  on  the 
Thurstone  scale  in  E (emotional  stability).  He  also  ranks  very 
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Placement  of  the  Four  Principals  on  the  Guilford-Martin  GAMIN  Scale 
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Figure  17*  A comparison,  of  the  four  principals  studied  intensively  on 
the  GAMIN  form  of  the  Guilford-Martin  Personality  Test. 

The  factors  measured  are: 

(G)  great  pressure  for  overt  activity, 

(a)  ascendancy  in  social  situations, 

(M)  masculinity  in  attitudes  and  interests, 

(I)  lack  of  inferiority  feelings,  self-confidence,  and 
(n)  lack  of  nervousness  and  irritability. 

Identification  of  the  principals  is  as  follows: 

Principal  1:  

Principal  2:  

Principal  3*  ■ 

Principal  4:  — — 
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Figure  lB.  Comparative  placement  of  the  four  principals  studied  Inten- 
sively is  shown  above  on  the  Thur stone  Temperament  Schedule 
of  personality  factors,  as  Indicated.  Meanings  of  the 
AVIDESR  factors  are:  (a)  Active,  (V)  Vigorous,  (i)  Impul- 

sive, (D)  Dominant,  (E)  Stable  (emotionally),  (S)  Sociable, 
and  (R)  Reflective.  The  following  legend  may  be  observed 
for  identification  of  the  individual  principals: 

Principal  1: 

Principal  2: 

Principal  3* 

Principal  4: 
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high  on  the  Guilford-Martin  scale  in  "N"  (freedom  from  neurotic  tenden- 
cies). 

The  information  from  the  Thur stone  scale  and  the  Guilford -Mar tin 
scale  agreed  with  each  other  and  with  the  opinion  of  the  research  team, 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  concluded  that  the  two  scales  would  be 
of  worth  for  future  research  on  self  concept. 

The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  was  used  as  a measure  for 
self  concept,  role  concept,  and  values.  The  instrument  had  shown 
potentialities  for  measuring  qualities,  and  it  had  been  wished  that 
the  test  would  prove  a desired  short-cut  for  future  research.  Column 
I had  no  particular  significance,  except  as  a yardstick  by  which  to 

O'ft,  f. 

measure  differences  apparent  in  ratings  given  by  the  author  columns. 

It  presented  a picture  of  the  self  of  the  public  school  principal; 
column  n showed  the  degree  of  acceptance  given  the  qualities  as  the 
principal  saw  them  in  himself.  By  previous  research,1  a mean  of  170 
on  column  II,  acceptance  of  self,  had  been  established.  Column  III 
scores  represent  ideal  self.  Scores  for  each  column  follow: 


Principal  1 

232 

224 

234 

principal  2 

195 

157 

197 

Principal  3 

215 

209 

241 

Principal  4 

187 

171 

223 

All  scores  except  that  of  Principal  2 were  above  the  average. 
His  score  seemed  to  be  indicative  of  less  acceptance  of  self.  While 

1 

R.  E.  Bills,  et  al.t  "An  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,"  pp. 


257-61. 
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Principal  4 ranked  near  the  mean,  the  scores  of  the  two  remaining 
principals  indicated  a high  acceptance  of  the  self  they  conceived* 

Role  concept,  according  to  the  instrument,  was  found  by  the 
difference  in  column  I (concept  of  self)  and  column  III  (ideal  self). 

In  other  words,  if  the  self  seen  by  the  principals  varied  greatly 
from  the  self  (or  role)  pictured  as  desirable,  then  a discrepancy 
existed  between  self  and  role.  This  has  been  referred  to  as  a frus- 
tration factor  by  the  test  constructors,  on  the  basis  that  a great 
difference  would  lead  to  frustration.  Differences  for  the  four  princi- 
pals in  columns  I and  III  are: 

Principal  1—2 
Principal  2—2 
Principal  3 — 26 
Principal  4—36 

1.  The  original  concept  score  of  Principal  1 left  little  room  for  dif- 
ference. 

2.  The  principal  lowest  in  self  concept  had  the  least  difference  ex- 
pressed. 

3.  Greater  differences  appeared  in  the  scores  of  the  principals  who 
had  more  extensive  educational  background. 

4.  Although  both  Principal  3 and  Principal  4 showed  greater  differences. 
Principal  3 showed  a great  deal  of  professional  activity,  but  Principal  4 
did  not. 

In  addition  to  filling  out  the  test  form  as  the  principals  saw 
themselves,  they  were  asked  to  fill  out  a test  form  indicating  how  they 
believed  other  principals  saw  themselves.  For  the  "others’1  form  of  the 
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test,  comparison  was  made  of  the  column  II  scores  of  each  form*  The 
term  plus -pi us,  as  used  by  the  test  constructor,  indicated  a high  ac- 
ceptance of  self  and  that  others  had  a high  acceptance  of  themselves. 

A plus-plus  was  obtained  by  ranking  above  170  on  column  II  of  the  self 
form  and  a greater  score  on  column  II  of  the  "others"  form.  The  term 
minus-plus  indicated  that  the  individual  tested  did  not  have  a high  ac- 
ceptance of  himself  hut  believed  other  people  did.  A minus-plus  was 
obtained  by  ranking  below  170  on  column  II  for  self  but  ranking  a score 
larger  than  his  own  score  on  the  "others"  form.  A plus-minus  indicated 
that  the  individual  tested  possessed  a high  acceptance  of  himself 
(above  170)  but  scored  a total  less  than  his  own  column  II  score  for 
others.  Indicating  belief  that  other  individuals  did  not  have  as  high 
a self  acceptance.  Comparisons  made  of  attitudes  toward  self  and 
others  by  the  test  were  a part  of  the  picture  in  the  area  of  values. 
Rankings  of  self  and  others  by  the  four  principals  were: 

Principal  1 Self  - plus  Others  - plus 

Principal  2 minus  plus 

Principal  3 plus  plus 

Principal  4 plus  plus 

Principal  2,  who  was  lowest  in  self  concept,  considered  that 

others  did  not  rank  themselves  low  in  self  concept. 

Objections  to  the  test  were  voiced  by  the  four  principals. 

Principal  1 did  not  complete  the  test  forms  until  after  research  had 

been  completed  in  his  school  and  expressed  a dislike  of  the  test  form. 

At  the  top  of  his  test  is  written,  "I  hate  this  test."  In  conversation 

Principal  1 objected  to  the  trait  terminology  used  by  the  test  form  on 
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the  basis  of  ambiguity  of  meanings.  The  time  used  by  Principal  1 in 
the  actual  recording  of  responses  was  far  less  than  vas  considered 
necessary  for  recording  responses.  Principal  k also  complained  of  the 
terminology  employed  for  the  traits,  saying  the  terms  meant  something 
different  for  each  individual  reading  the  terms.  He  also  added  that 
it  vas  impossible  to  consider  the  trait  in  terms  of  average  because 
self-ratings  vary  according  to  the  time  and  occasion  in  mind.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  "Others"  form  on  the  basis  that  he  could  not  generalize 
about  other  people  and  must  think  of  specific  individuals.  Principal 
k took  a longer  period  of  time  in  recording  responses  than  did  other 
principals  observed. 

The  Open-Ended  Questionnaire 

Responses  of  the  principals  to  the  open-ended  questionnaire 
have  already  been  quoted.1  Judges  skilled  in  human  relations  studied 
the  responses  of  the  principals  studied  intensively,  included  vithln 
the  samples  I and  II  and  ranked  them  in  the  order  of  authoritarian 
evidences  shown.  Owing  to  the  late  returns  of  replies  of  Principal  1, 
his  questionnaire  response  vas  not  included  in  the  first  group  of 
principals  ranked  by  the  judges  (Sample  I).  It  vas  Included  in  a 
second  group  of  responses  ranked  by  the  same  judges  (Sample  II).  Un- 
fortunately, since  the  two  rankings  were  not  comparable,  a complete 
comparison  on  the  basis  of  the  Judges'  rankings  vas  impossible.  Within 

1 

See  discussions  of  the  individuals  earlier  In  the  chapter. 
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a group  of  thirty-seven  public  school  principals,  three  of  the  princi- 
pals rank  as  follows: 

Principal  3 — (position  12.5) 

Principal  2 — (position  15) 

Principal  4 — (position  STJ 

The  positions  refer  to  authoritarianism  demonstrated  by  the 
principals.  For  example.  Principal  3 demonstrates  more  authoritari- 
anism than  does  Principal  4. 

4 

The  F?  Scale 

The  F-Scale  factors  have  been  discussed  previously  in  this 
chapter,  as  well  as  in  Chapter  I.  Over-all  scares  for  the  four  princi- 
pals studied  intensively  are: 

Principal  1 — - 6 
Principal  2 — - 5 
Principal  3 — -22 
Principal  4 — -21 

The  scores  obtained  did  not  correspond  to  the  opinion  of  the  research 
team,  gained  through  the  year  of  intensive  study,  to  the  results  ac- 
cording to  the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List,  nor  to  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  personality  tests  used  in  the  study.  Some  of  the  factors 
at  work  in  the  situation  may  be: 

1.  Because  of  previous  exploratory  work  used  in  analysis  of  group  data 
related  to  the  research,  the  scoring  method  was  altered  from  that  used 
by  Adorno  in  the  original  research  done  on  the  instrument. 

2.  The  population  used  for  the  research  differed  from  the  population 
upon  which  the  test  was  standardized  in  age,  educational  training,  ex- 
perience, and  psychological  background. 
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3.  la  the  background  of  the  principals  studied  intensively.  Principals 
3 and  4 had  the  larger  share  of  educational  training  in  psychology  and 
sociology,  as  trail  as  experiences  wherein  the  psychological  and  soci- 
ological knowledge  had  been  used  in  counseling  and  testing  situations. 
They  may  have  been  sophisticated  about  the  "right"  answers. 

4.  Later  research  by  Van  Aken  invalidated  the  hypothesis  that  there 
was  a relationship  between  democratic  behavior  or  authoritarian  be- 
havior as  measured  by  the  Principal  Behavior  Check  List  and  authori- 
tarian tendencies  as  measured  by  the  F -Scale. 

Occupational  Preference  Scale 

The  fora  of  a test  developed  by  the  research  study  featured 
choices  of  occupations  demonstrated  by  the  principals  and  was  examined 
for  tendencies  toward  authoritarianism,  or  the  inclination  to  be  in  a 
position  of  influence  over  people.  With  one  exception,  the  scores  are 
similar  to  the  opinion  of  the  research  team,  substantiated  by  paper -and- 
peucll  forma  used  (open-ended  questionnaire  used  by  this  study  and 
ranked  by  judges  and  GAMIH  form  of  the  Thur stone  Inventory).  The  ex- 
ception, it  is  thought,  was  caused  by  ethnocentric  factors  in  the 
Southern  culture,  of  which  all  the  principals  studied  are  a part.  By 
the  use  of  occupations  as  the  method  of  selecting  personality  factors, 
consideration  of  the  group  involved  would  necessitate  development  of 
another  form  or  of  norms  set  up  on  a population  of  his  ethnocentric 
group.  In  years  to  come,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  research  will  establish 
norms  that  will  account  for  differences  in  sociological  variables. 
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Scores  for  the  four  principals  are: 

Principal  1 — 35 
Principal  2 — 23 
Principal  3 — 48 
Principal  4 — 30 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  score  of  Principal  3 is  largest,  indicating 
that  he  has  more  tendency  toward  authoritarianism,  or  managing  people. 
This  also  was  the  ranking  of  the  research  team  and  the  jury  ranking. 

Principal  Behavior  Check  List 

The  responses  of  Principal  3 and  Principal  4 placed  them  low  in 
authoritarianism  and  high  in  democratic  tendencies.  The  responses  of 
the  teachers  tended  to  agree  more  with  the  rankings  of  Principal  4 than 
of  Principal  3.  Many  situations  originally  considered  key  situations 
were  eliminated;  in  addition,  laissez-faire  behavior  was  particularly 
difficult  to  characterize.  Principal  4,  according  to  the  Principal 
Behavior  Check  List,  ranked,  according  to  his  own  responses,  high  in 
democratic  behavior  and  low  in  authoritarian  behavior.  So  did  Principal 
3»  (See  Table  1.)  The  teachers  responses  were  not  in  agreement  but 
more  nearly  agreed  with  Principal  4.  Principal  1 and  his  teachers  more 
nearly  ranked  the  principal  alike,  as  did  Principal  2 and  his  teachers. 

Summary 

By  generalizations  and  schematic  figures,  relationships  among 
the  factors  for  each  of  the  four  principals  have  been  shown  to  exist. 
Figures  2 through  l4  show  in  graphic  form  some  relationships  inferred 
by  the  researcher  from  the  data  available.  The  results  of  the  paper- 


and-pencil  tests  is  clearer  when  groups  of  principals  are  compared. 
Therefore,  any  conclusions  drawn  from  this  chapter  are  tentative  and 
subject  to  analysis  in  the  following  chapter,  where  the  four  principals 
will  also  be  discussed  in  light  of  the  population  distributions  within 
which  they  were  placed  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

From  this  chapter  it  may  be  concluded  that: 

1.  Relationships  can  be  shown  to  exist  among  the  factors  of 
the  study. 

2.  Information  useful  to  research  and  contributing  more  data 
for  analysis  can  be  gained  from  paper -and -pencil  tests  administered 
to  the  four  principals  studied  intensively. 
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ANALYSIS  OF  GROSS  DATA 

Statistical  Comparison  of  Measuring  Instruments 

In  addition  to  the  data  collected  concerning  the  four  principals 
of  particular  interest  to  the  study,  a part  of  its  design  vas  to  find  a 
means  of  studying  groups  of  principals  in  order  to  see  if  briefer 
methods  of  gaining  similar  Information  could  be  found.  The  7 -Scale, 
open-ended  questionnaire,  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values,  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Preference  Scale  were  administered  to  groups  of  public 
school  administrators  to  determine  if  results  would  give  reliable  in- 
formation concerning  principals  as  a group.  It  was  recognised  that  the 
information  could  not  be  as  complete  as  that  gained  by  Intensive  study, 
but  it  vas  hoped  that  the  factors  for  study  could  be  isolated  and  that 
relationships  could  be  identified  for  use. 

Population  Samples 

When  the  Intensive  research  concerning  the  four  principals  vas 
begun,  the  open-ended  questionnaire  and  a modification  of  the  F-Scale^ 
had  already  been  administered  to  supervision  and  administration  classes 
of  a summer  session  of  the  University  of  Florida.  These  results  were 
available  to  the  writer,  for  exploratory  analysis,  to  establish  a 
method  of  procedure  for  the  research  under  consideration  at  that  time. 

1 

For  discussion  of  the  F-Scale,  see  Chapter  I,  page  21. 
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The  members  of  the  classes  to  whom  these  forms  were  administered, 
therefore,  became  the  preliminary  or  exploratory  sample  of  this  study. 

Members  of  the  population  that  comprised  the  group,  which  is 
throughout  the  study  referred  to  as  Sample  I,  were  public  school  ad- 
ministrators who  were  enrolled  in  classes  at  the  University  of  Florida 
the  following  summer.  The  sample  was  obtained  by  administering  the 
forms  to  the  entire  class  and  then  screening  out  all  who  were  not  pub- 
lic school  administrators.  Besides  the  F-Scale  and  the  open-ended 

1 o 

questionnaire,  the  "Self"  form  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

was  administered  to  the  entire  group;  however,  the  Occupational 

3 

Preference  Scale,*'  then  in  process  of  development,  was  administered 
only  to  part  of  this  group.  Therefore,  Sample  I became  in  a sense  the 
exploratory  sample  for  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale. 

For  comparative  purposes,  another  sample  consisting  of  about 
the  same  number  of  public  school  administrators  was  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  All  members  of  this  group  (referred  to  as  Sample  II) 
were  administered  all  the  forms  used  with  Sample  I as  well  as  the 
"Others’*  form  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values. 

One  other  sample,  referred  to  as  Sample  III  (or  the  Check 
Sample),  was  selected  to  help  determine  the  value  of  the  open-ended 
questionnaire  and  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale.  This  group 

1 

See  Chapter  I,  p.  24. 

2 

See  Chapter  I,  p.  20. 

3 

See  Chapter  I,  p.  25. 
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consisted  of  a random  sample  of  the  principals  then  being  used  In 
Phase  II  of  the  University  of  F lor ida-Ke Hogg  Research  Project.1  The 
forms  used  with  this  group  were  mailed  to  the  principals,  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  completed  and  returned  by  mail.  With  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  completed  forms  were  received  within  a few  days. 

F-Scale  and  Qpen-snded  Questionnaire  Comparisons 

One  of  the  purposes  of  this  phase  of  the  study  was  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  there  was  a relationship  between  authoritarian  be- 
havior, as  reported  in  and  identified  from  the  open-ended  question- 
naire, and  authoritarian  tendencies  as  measured  by  the  F-Scale.  As 
a first  step,  five  doctoral  candidates  at  the  College  of  Education  were 
asked  to  sort  through  the  eighty-five  responses  to  the  open-ended  ques- 
tionnaire and  choose  from  these  the  ten  papers  they  thought  represented 
administrators  most  accepting  of  other  staff  members  and  the  ten  papers 
they  thought  represented  administrators  least  accepting  of  other  staff 
members.  If  there  was  some  agreement  among  those  selected  by  the  five 
Judges  for  each  group,  it  was  proposed  to  find  out  whether  selection 
by  this  criterion  would  result  in  differences  on  total  score  on  the  F- 
Scale  or  in  item  discriminations  on  the  F-Scale. 

When  the  Jury  did  not  agree  closely, two  composites  of  choices 
were  finally  built  up  with  sixteen  individuals  in  the  "top"  or  moat 
accepting  group,  and  twenty-six  individuals  in  the  "bottom,"  or  least 
accepting  group.  There  was  little  difference  on  the  F-Scale  scores 

1 

See  Chart  I,  p.  3. 
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made  by  the  two  groups,  and  little  difference  between  the  two  on 
the  way  they  responded  to  the  various  Items. 

It  was  thought  that  further  experimentation  should  be  done 
vith  this  procedure  before  abandoning  It  because  of  possible  weak- 
nesses In  the  first  trial.  The  original  Jury  was  not  particularly 
trained  to  analyze  such  questionnaires  for  possible  attitudes  or  feel- 
ings. Some  differences  might  have  been  obscured  because  the  original 
sample  was  made  up,  in  considerable  part,  of  individuals  who  had  not 
had  administrative  experience  and  hence  would  tend  to  give  textbook 
answers.  Furthermore,  the  jury  did  not  have  any  suggested  common 
criteria  by  which  to  make  judgments. 

The  second  sample  was  made  up  of  thirty-seven  cases,  all  of 
whom  were  principals  or  who  had  had  administrative  experience.  A 
three-man  Jury  was  selected  on  the  basis  of  training  and  experience 
in  psychology  and  sociology.  One  of  the  judges  was  a clinical  and 
experimental  psychologist  with  a broad  theoretical  background,  as  well 
as  having  had  considerable  experience  in  clinical  practice,  testing, 
and  research.  Another  was  a sociologist— with  some  psychological  train- 
ing—who  was  currently  a practicing  social  worker.  The  third  judge  had 
training  beyond  the  master's  level  in  clinical  psychology  and  was  also 
close  to  the  doctor's  degree  in  Foundations  of  Education.  These  judges 
were  asked  to  rank  the  open-ended  questionnaires  from  "most  authoritarian" 
to  "least  authoritarian."  They  were  instructed  to  consider  "authori- 
tarian" as  an  inclination  or  disposition  to  be  in  a position  to  control 
or  direct  other  people. 
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After  they  had  ranked  the  open-ended  questionnaires,  rank 
difference  coefficients  of  correlation  were  calculated  among  their 
three  rankings.  These  intercorrelations  reflected  a greater  degree 
of  sophistication  with  respect  to  authoritarian  tendencies  than  did 
those  of  the  first  jury.  The  Hrho*s”  found  were  as  follows: 

MA  s .53 
MO  5 .58 
AO  I ,kQ  • 

Such  correlations,  considering  the  number  of  cases  being 
ranted,  are  significant  statistically  beyond  the  1 per  cent  Level. 

Upon  inspection  of  the  individual  rankings  of  this  jury,  it  was  noted 
that  at  the  least  authoritarian  end  of  the  scale  were  three  subjects 
whose  ratings  were  37,  37,  36;  36,  35,  35;  37,  36.  Similarity  in 

concept  and  agreement  at  the  nonauthoritarian  extreme  of  the  scale  thus 
appears  to  be  indicated.  However,  such  close  agreement  was  not  apparent 
at  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale.  The  inter correlations  are,  however, 
sufficiently  high  to  indicate  the  possibilities  of  this  questionnaire 
as  an  instrument  for  differentiating  among  principals.  The  differenti- 
ations obtained  apply  to  members  of  a group;  rank  differentiations  are 
not  comparable  when  applied  to  members  of  different  groups.  Rank  15 
on  Sample  I,  as  ranked  by  the  jury,  would  not  be  comparable  to  Rank  15 
on  Sample  II,  as  ranted  by  the  jury. 

Composite  ranks  of  three  of  the  principals  in  the  intensive 
study  were  in  the  same  order  as  their  ranks  on  authoritarianism,  as 
determined  by  the  pooled  judgments  of  the  researchers  who  had  observed 
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them  at  length  In  their  schools.  Principals  who  were  ranked  1,  2, 
and  3 by  the  researchers  were  placed  12,  15,  and  37  by  arithmetic 
means  of  the  jury  rankings  In  Sample  1. 

It  was  thought  that  part  of  the  Items  on  the  F-Scale  might 
discriminate  among  principals  whose  behavior  was  judged  to  be  authori- 
tarian or  nonauthoritarian  better  than  the  entire  F-Scale.  To  test 
this  hypothesis,  the  top  27  per  cent  and  bottom  27  per  cent  were  iso- 
lated on  total  F-Scale  scores.  When  item- test  correlations  had  been 
determined,  it  was  found  that  eleven  items  had  reasonably  high  positive 
correlations  with  the  total  test  scores  and  that  the  other  items  ap- 
parently did  not  discriminate  or  discriminated  less  well  among  the 
two  groups  of  principals.  These  eleven  items  are  described  as  the 
"Short  Form"  of  the  F-Scale  in  Table  III  and  elsewhere.  Whereas 
the  original  F-Scale  correlated  .33  with  the  jury-ranking  of  the 
open-ended  questionnaire,  the  short  form  correlated  .51— which  was 
significant  beyond  the  1 per  cent  level.  However,  when  correlations 
between  the  F-Scale  and  two  of  the  scores  from  the  TnAvy  of  Adjust- 
ment and  Values— those  for  "Self"  and  for  "Frustration"— were  calculated, 
they  continued  to  be  negligible.  These  rank-difference  correlations 
are  reported  in  Table  III. 

It  was  then  decided  to  make  a further  check  of  the  items  in 
the  short  form.  This  was  done  by  securing  another  sample  of  about  the 
same  size  and  running  a second  item  analysis.  This  second  sample  of 
about  the  same  size  was  selected  near  the  end  of  summer  school  and 
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Included  three  former  principals  who  were  then  either  superintendents 

or  supervisors*  It  is  possible  that  they  might  have  become  more 

sophisticated  as  a result  of  their  training,  thus  not  making  them 

comparable  to  Sample  I*  However,  most  of  the  eleven  items  which 

discriminated  in  the  first  group  failed  to  discriminate  in  the  second 

sample*  Hence  no  short  form  of  the  F-Scale  was  recommended  for  future 
1 

use.  It  was  suggested  that  the  original  F-Scale  be  used  and  that  the 
scale  used  by  Adorno  and  others  be  employed* 

Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  Comparisons 

In  Sample  I,  the  self  scores  (scores  from  the  "Self"  form  of 
the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values)  yielded  a correlation  of  -.04  when 
compared  with  jury  rankings  (37  cases).  A similar  comparison  in  Sample 
II  resulted  in  a correlation  of  -.16.  These  correlations  indicate  lit- 
tle relationship  between  authoritarianism  (based  on  the  open-ended 
questionnaire)  and  self  adjustment  as  measured  by  the  Index.  When  the 
scores  from  the  Index  were  compared  with  the  scores  from  the  P-Scale 
(short  form),  correlations  of  .00  for  Sample  I and  *34  for  Sample  II 
were  obtained  (see  Table  III).  Similar  correlation  (.07  and  .28)  re- 
sulted when  the  Index  was  compared  with  the  long  form  of  the  F-Scale. 

It  appears  from  these  correlations  that  no  statistically  significant 
relationship  exists  between  authoritarianism  as  measured  and  self  ad- 
justment as  measured  in  either  sample,  and  that  the  small  differences 

Sihen  Van  Aken  vised  the  original  F-Scale  score,  as  recommended 
by  Adorno— with  fifty-eight  white  principals  and  fifteen  Hegro  princi- 
pals in  his  study,  he  found  that  the  F-Scale  was  not  useful  with  either 
group  in  predicting  the  frequency  of  either  authoritarian  or  democratic 
behavior  among  principals. 
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TABLE  II 

RAM-DIFFERENCE  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  F -SCALE  SCORES  ON 
BOTH  LONG  AND  SHORT  FORMS  AND  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCE  SCALE;  THE 
JURY  RANKS  ON  THE  OPEN-ENDED  QUESTIONNAIRE ; THE  INDEX  OF  ADJUSTMENT 
SCORES  FOR  "SELF"  AND  FOR  "FRUSTRATION" 


F-Scale 

Sample  I Sample  II 

Scale  Long  Form  Short  Form  Long  Form  Short  Form 

Occupational  Preference 


Scale 

-.2fc 

-.18 

-.17 

-.26 

Jury  Ranking 
(Questionnaire) 

.33 

.51 

-.08 

-.13 

Index  of  Adjustment  and 
Values  (Self) 

•07 

.01 

.28 

.3* 

Index  of  Adjustment  and 
Values  (Frustration) 

-.02 

.00 

.00 

-.08 
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TABLE  ID 

RANK-DIFFERENCE  CORRELATION  COEFFICIENTS  BETWEEN  SCORES  FOR  "SELF"  AND 
"FRUSTRATION"  INDEX  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  VALUES,  WITH  JUKI  RANKS  ON  THE 
OPEN-ENDED  QUESTIONNAIRE,  THE  F-SCALE  SCORES  (BOTH  LOSS  AND  SHORT  FORMS) 
AND  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERENCE  SCALE 


Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  (Self  Form) 

Scale 

Sample  I 

Sample  II 

Jury  Rankings 

-.04 

-.16 

F -Scale  (Short  Form) 

• 00 

•34 

F -Scale  (Long  Form) 

* 07 

.28 

Occupational  Preference 
Scale 

-•20 

-.30 

Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  (Frustratior 

Scale 

ISile  I 

......  Sample  II 

Jury  Rankings 

-.04 

-.14 

F -Scale  (Short  Form) 

.00 

-.08 

F-Scale  (Long  Form 

-.02 

.00 

Occupational  Preference 
Scale 

*25 

-.02 
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TABLE  XV 

MHK-DIFF£RSKCS  CORRELATION  COEFFICIIETS  AMONG  THE  JUKI  MEMBERS  FOR 
THE  OFEH-EHDED  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Rank  Difference  Coefficients 


Judges 

Sample  I 

Sample  II 

Sample  III 

AM 

.53 

.61 

.53 

MG 

.58 

.59 

.*9 

AG 

. 48 

.62 

.58 

Median  "Rho" 

.53 

.61 

.53 
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between  samples  can  be  attributed  to  chance. 

Upon  the  comparison  of  the  self  adjustment  scale  and  the  oc- 
cupational scale,  correlations  of  -.201 2  and  -.30  were  obtained  for 
Samples  I and  II  respectively.  These  correlations  further  indicate  no 
statistically  significant  relationship  between  self  adjustment  ana 
authoritarianism  as  measured. 

The  frustration  scale  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values, 
when  compared  with  other  measurements,  yielded  correlations:  -.04 
(open-ended  questionnaire  rankings),  -.02  (F-Scale,  long  form),  .00 
(F-Scale,  short  form),  and  .25  (Occupational  Preference  Scale)  in 
Sample  I.  The  first  three  of  these  correlations  indicate  a negligible 
relationship  between  frustration  and  authoritarianism  as  measured.  The 
•25  correlation  is  not  statistically  significant. 

In  Sample  II,  correlations  of  -.14^  (open-ended  questionnaire), 
.00  (F-Scale,  long  form),  -.08  (F-Scale,  short  form),  and  -.02  (Occupa- 
tional Preference  Scale)  were  obtained  by  the  rank  order  method  oaf  cor- 
relation. It  appears  from  the  size  of  these  correlations  and  those  of 
Sample  I that  little  or  no  relationship  exists  between  frustration  as 


1 

The  correlation  of  Sample  I (-.20)  is  based  upon  only  twenty- 
one  cases,  because  only  this  many  subjects  received  the  scale  for  com- 
pletion. All  correlations  of  Sample  I,  involving  the  Occupational 
Preference  Scale,  are  based  upon  a limited  sample  of  cases  because  the 
instrument,  having  bean  developed  in  the  process  of  the  research,  was 
not  administered  to  sixteen  of  the  anonymous  subjects  of  the  sample. 

2 

All  correlations  obtained  by  using  the  frustration  scale  of 
the  Index  in  Sample  II  were  based  on  thirty-two  subjects,  as  other 
subjects  only  partially  completed  this  form. 
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measured  by  the  Index  and  authoritarianism  as  measured  by  any  of  the 
instruments  used  to  measure  that  Quality. 

Bills  had,  previous  to  this  research,  used  the  Index  of  Adjust- 
ment and  Values  experimentally  and  clinically  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  As  a modification  of  the  form  of  the  test  administered  to 
Sample  I— the  "Self"  form— he  developed  the  same  sort  of  scale  where- 
in the  subject  rated  what  other  people  thought  of  themselves.  By  using 
comparison  of  Column  II  of  both  forms  of  the  test  with  clinical  patients. 
Bills  made  a number  of  classifications  of  the  individuals  who  took  the 
test  forms.  To  identify  the  classifications  he  determined  from  his 
cases  the  following  categories:  the  person  who  scored  at  or  above  the 
mean  of  the  population  taking  the  test  on  the  "Self"  form  was  ranked 
as  plus  on  the "Self"  form;  the  person  who  scored  less  than  the  es- 
tablished mean  for  the  population  was  ranked  as  minus;  on  the  "Others" 
form,  the  person  whose  score  for  others  exceeded  his  own  score  received 
a rating  of  plus  on  the  "Others"  form  (if  his  score  for  other  people 
was  less  than  his  rating  of  himself,  he  was  ranked  as  a minus).  Ac- 
cording to  findings  made  by  Bills  in  his  tSLnieal  work,  the  normal 
people  had  scored  a plus  plus  (at  the  mean  or  above  on  the  "Self"  form, 
a greater  score  for  the  "Others"  form);  neurotic  individuals  had  scored 
minus  plus  (below  the  mean  on  the  "Self"  form,  a greater  score  than 
their  own  on  the  "Others"  form);  psychotic  individuals  had  scored  a 
plus  minus  (the  mean  or  higher  on  the  "Self"  form,  lower  scores  than 
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their  own  on  the  "Others"  form*  The  thirty-two  members  of  Sample 
II  (the  only  group  completing  the  "Others"  form  of  the  adjustment 
scale)  were  distributed  as  follows:  eighteen  plus  plus,  eleven  plus 
minus,  two  minus  plus,  and  one  minus  minus.  The  single  case  of  minus 
minus  was  an  occurrence  that  Bills  had  considered  a mathematical  pos- 
sibility, not  an  eventuality. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  were  verbal  protests  concerning 
this  form  as  well  as  written  complaints  in  the  margins  of  the  papers. 

As  already  stated,  a number  of  the  subjects  refused  to  complete  the 
form.  Some  of  the  objections  may  have  been  the  result  of  personal  con- 
flict aroused  by  the  form  itself.  Many  insisted  that  in  order  to  mark 
the  form  they  "must  think  of  some  particular  person,  not  other  people 
in  general."  There  was  also  evidence  of  a lack  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  some  subjects. 

Occupational  Preference  Scale  Comparisons 

The  Occupational  Preference  Scale  was  developed  in  an  attempt 
to  find  an  instrument  that  would  more  nearly  measure  authoritarianism 
as  conceived  by  the  researcher.  The  F-Scale  combined  many  factors  in 
that  its  basic  research  included  certain  psychological  tendencies  toward 
authoritarianism— acceptance,  projection,  aggression,  and  other  at- 

T. 

titudes  in  accordance  with  prejudices  expressed.  The  development  of 
1 

Information  concerning  the  personality  classifications  was  ob- 
tained from  Bills  through  conversation  with  him  during  the  time  he  was 
preparing  an  article  dealing  with  this  analysis.  The  article  is  un- 
published at  the  time  of  this  writing. 
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the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  was  an  attempt  to  find  tendencies 
In  the  personality  of  the  Individual  to  be  in  control  of  people,  with- 
out any  effort  to  determine  underlying  psychological  reasons.  Prestige 
and  remuneration  of  certain  occupations  were  factors  that  could  not  be 
completely  screened  out;  likewise  individual  dislikes  or  prejudices 
could  not  be  eliminated. 

Of  the  intensive  studies,  the  principal  most  authoritarian  in 
the  opinion  of  the  research  team  made  the  highest  score  on  the  Occupa- 
tional Preference  Scale.  The  score  of  the  Negro  principal  who  was  a 
part  of  the  intensive  studies  was  lower  than  that  of  any  of  the  other 
principals  studied  intensively.  Cultural  factors  probably  influenced 
this  score.  If  this  one  case  is  ruled  out,  the  remaining  three  ranked 
in  the  same  order  on  authoritarianism  as  they  were  ranked  by  the  com- 
posite Jury  ranking  and  by  the  opinions  of  the  research  team. 

When  the  scores  of  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  were  com- 
pared with  Jury  rankings  of  Sample  II,  a correlation  of  .52  was  ob- 
tained. This  statistically  significant  positive  relationship  indi- 
cates a similarity  of  the  qualities  measured  by  these  two  instruments. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  occupational  scale  is  a measurement 
of  authoritarianism  as  conceived  by  the  Jury  which  ranked  the  open-ended 
questionnaire.  The  -.07  correlation  obtained  between  the  Occupational 
Preference  Scale  and  the  Jury  rankings  of  Sample  I was  discounted  by 
virtue  of  the  elimination  of  approximately  45  per  cent  of  the  original 
sample.  (This  elimination  was,  as  previously  stated,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  was  in  process  of  development 


at  the  time  Sample  1 was  being  collected#  and  that  some  of  the  sub** 
jectB  had  already  completed  the  other  forms  by  the  time  this  instru- 
ment was  ready  for  administration.) 

The  Occupational  Preference  Scale  was  submitted  to  a percentage 
of  agreement  of  response  analysis#  and  stencils  of  the  responses  of  all 
subjects  of  Sample  I and  Sample  11  were  made.  On  the  basis  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  stencils,  an  item  count  of  responses,  and  percentage  of 
agreement  of  responses:  (a)  universal  responses,  or  near  universale, 
were  eliminated  for  a revised  form  of  the  instrument,  (b)  revisions  in 
the  makeup  were  made  to  allow  for  machine  scoring  of  the  test,  and  (e) 
plans  were  made  for  further  research  to  be  conducted  with  the  use  of 
the  instrument. 

The  open-ended  questionnaire  and  the  Occupational  Preference 
Scale  were  administered  to  a group  of  Hillsborough  County  principals, 
roughly  equivalent  to  Sample  II.  The  principals  were  selected  by 
random  sampling  techniques,  and  the  forms  were  mailed  to  them  with  the 
request  that  they  be  completed  and  returned  by  mail.  Thirty-four  of 
the  thirty-six  forms  mailed  to  these  principals  were  returned  in  a 
relatively  short  time,  and  the  results  were  analysed. 

On  the  questionnaire  replies,  the  same  jury  ranked  the  answers 
according  to  authoritarianism  indicated  by  the  responses.  The  correla- 
tions of  these  individual  rankings  are: 


AM 

MG 

AG 


.53 

.58 


Median 


.53 
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Each  of  these  correlations  is  significant  at  the  1 per  cent  level  of 
confidence,  when  given  thirty  degrees  of  freedom. 

When  the  means  of  the  Jury  rankings  were  correlated  with  the 
scores  obtained  from  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale,  a correlation 
of  .35  resulted.  This  correlation  Is  Just  significant  at  the  5 per  cent 
level  of  confidence.  It  should  perhaps  be  noted  here  that  the  correla- 
tions of  the  combined  Jury  rankings  and  the  Occupational  Preference 
Scale  involved  thirty-two  usable  cases  of  the  thirty-four  replies  re- 
ceived from  the  Hillsborough  County  principals. 

According  to  the  results  obtained  from  the  analysis  of  the  data 
gathered  from  Samples  I,  II,  and  III,  the  value  of  further  research  In 
the  use  of  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  is  indicated.  More  evi- 
dence needs  to  be  collected,  but  the  scale  seems  to  be  useful  in  deter- 
mining concepts  and  values  of  public  school  principals.  The  present 
research  Involves  only  white  principals,  and  It  is  likely  that  a 
larger  and  less  select  population  would  lead  to  more  flexible  interpre- 
tation of  the  test. 

Comparative  Placement  of  the  Principals 

When  the  population  samples  were  established,  the  positions 
of  the  four  principals  studied  intensively  were  noted  within  the 
respective  distributions  where  they  occurred.  The  placements  within 
the  distributions  of  some  of  the  paper-and-pencil  forms  agreed  with  the 
results  of  the  intensive  research;  others  had  no  bearing  or  did  not 


agree 
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Open-Ended  Questionnaire 

When  the  responses  to  the  open-ended  questionnaire  were  ranked 
by  the  Jury,  the  three  principals  within  Sample  I were  placed  as  follows: 
Principal  3 Rank  12.5 

Principal  2 Rank  15 .0 

Principal  4 Rank  37.0 

These  ranks  agreed  with  the  opinion  of  the  researchers  who  classed 

Principal  3 as  most  authoritarian.  Principal  4 as  least  authoritarian, 
and  Principal  2 as  occupying  a middle-group  position.  Principal  1 was 
ranked  within  Sample  U and  was  assigned  Rank  2.0 ; however,  this  is  in 
no  way  comparable  to  the  ranks  of  Sample  I.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  the  open-ended  questionnaire  seems  to  be  a device  to  distinguish 
between  members  of  the  same  group,  not  to  establish  corresponding  ranks 
among  groups. 

F-Scale 

The  relative  positions,  according  to  the  F-Scale  distributions, 
were  not  the  same  as  these  of  the  Jury  rankings.  On  the  F-Scale  the 
following  scores  and  ranks  were  obtained: 


Long  Form  Short  Fora 


PrJ/ac ;.U.  2 . 

Score 

]ftank 

Score 

Rank 

Principal  2 

- 5 

12.5 

‘ - 2 

“ 18.5 

Principal  4 

-21 

33.0 

-11 

36.0 

Principal  3 

•22 

34.0 

- 9 

32.0 

The  possible  range  of  scores  on  the  long  form  was  from  24  to  -24;  on 
the  short  form,  11  to  -11.  The  positive  scores  indicated  high 
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authoritarian  tendencies;  negative  scores,  low  authoritarian  tendencies. 
It  should  he  noted  that  all  three  principals  had  negative  scores  and 
that  principals  3 and  k were  almost  together  on  both  forms  at  the  non- 
authoritarian  end  of  the  scale.  It  was  thought  that  testing  experience 
and  psychological  study  on  the  part  of  Principal  3 could  account  for  this 
apparent  discrepancy  between  the  results  of  the  attitude  test  and  the 
opinion  of  the  researchers,  substantiated  by  jury  rankings  on  the  open- 
ended  questionnaire. 

As  before,  replies  of  Principal  1 were  studied  with  Sample  II, 
but  the  scores  obtained  are  comparable  with  those  that  would  have  oc- 
curred with  Principal  1 in  the  first  sample.  Principal  1 scored  -5; 
his  rank  was  18.5  on  the  shortened  F-Scale.  In  the  first  instance,  the 
score  of  Principal  1 was  one  point  less  extreme  than  that  erf  Principal  2 
and  his  rank  greater.  In  the  shortened  form,  the  score  was  the 
(-2)  and  the  rank  l8«5,  or  seven  ranks  higher.  Thus,  when  two  of  the 
principals  studied  intensively  scored  approximately  the  same  scores,  yet 
appeared  so  different  in  ranks,  it  appears  that  the  samples  are  different. 

The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

Two  factors,  involving  self  and  role  concept,  were  concerned  in 
the  analysis  of  this  instrument.  The  populations  were  ranked  on  frustra- 
tion-arrived at  by  the  difference  existing  between  Column  I (concept  of 
self)  and  Column  II  (the  ideal  self).  Differences  and  ranks  are: 
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Difference 

Principal III-I 


k 

3 

1 

2 


36 

26 

2 

2 


Rank 


14 

19 

27.5  (another 
sample) 
36 


This  form  involved  hut  thirty- two  of  the  thirty- six,  «ns  thirty-seven 
cases  in  Sample  I and  Sample  II. 

Upon  the  basis  of  Column  II— filled  out  for  Self  (Acceptance) 
and  Others  (the  entire  form  was  filled  out  for  "Others"  and  only  the 
"Acceptance"  column  used)— the  principals  were  classified  upon  the 
basis  of  clinical  study  as  plus  plus  (normal),  minus  plus  (neurotic 

tendencies),  and  plus  minus  (psychotic  tendencies).1  The  principals 

\ 

were  classified  as  follows: 


Principal  1 
Principal  2 
Principal  3 
Principal  t 


plus  plus 
minus  plus 
plus  plus 
plus  plus 


Only  sample  II  was  established  on  the  "Self-Others"  scoring.  Of  these 
thirty-two  cases,  only  nine  fell  into  the  minus  category  of  the  "self" 
scale,  which  did  not  fit  normal  expectations  of  a population.  A Chi- 


square  on  the  results  of  the  sample  scoring  on  "Self -Others"  gave  a 
"rho"  of  .20,  which  meant  that  a difference  this  large  or  larger  would 


I 

See  Chapter  IV,  p.  172  for  discussion  of  classification  of  the 
categories  of  "Self -Otters." 
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occur  by  chance  twenty  times  out  of  a hundred. 

This  population  might  be  assumed,  because  of  the  preponderance 
of  "plus  plus"  Individuals  according  to  the  scoring  method,  to  be  a 
slightly  though  not  significantly  better-adjusted  group  of  people  than 
the  population  upon  whom  the  form  was  standardized.  However,  of  the 
group  who  took  the  test,  four  subjects  did  not  complete  the  form;  and 
a number  protested  verbally  as  to  the  Implications  of  the  form,  its 
validity,  and  other  factors  Intrinsic  to  the  test. 

Occupational  Preference  Seale 

Ranked  by  scores  on  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale,  the 
principals  fall  thus: 


Principal 

Score 

Rank 

3 

48 

6 

1 

35 

8 

k 

30 

14 

2 

23 

18 

Because  of  socio-economic  conditions  attending,  as  well  as  for 
future  use  of  the  instrument,  It  was  thought  advisable  to  consider 
Principal  2 (score  23,  rank  18)  separately.  Otherwise  these  rankings 
conform  to  opinions  of  the  research  team  and  to  rankings  of  the  open- 
ended  questionnaire  made  by  the  Jury. 

Summary 

Points  to  be  remembered  in  consideration  of  fitting  the  princi- 
pals into  the  populations  obtained  by  sampling  are: 
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1.  The  two  sample  populations  did  not  prove  to  he  similar. 

* 

One  sample  vas  collected  during  the  first  week  of  a sunoer  school  ses- 
sion and  the  second,  during  the  final  week  of  a sterner  school  session. 
The  study  does  not  draw  conclusions  as  to  whether  distance  from  the  Job 
or  new  theories  derived  from  courses  may  have  operated  here  but  does 
imply  that  a further  line  of  investigation  might  be  opened  in  this  area. 

2.  Factors  other  than  the  forms  themselves  were  found  to  in- 
fluence results  obtained  on  paper -and -pencil  forms  used  in  the  study. 
Already  cited  are  a possible  distortion  of  principals  versed  in  testing 
and  possessed  of  psychological  background,  verbal  protests  to  certain 
forms,  and  incomplete  returns  on  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 
which  may  be  attributable  to  such  objections. 

3.  Results  obtained  by  vise  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and 
Values  did  not  appear  to  have  much  significance  for  this  study. 

4.  Despite  item  analysis,  use  of  the  F-Scale  did  not  show 
the  potentialities  hoped  for  in  this  study. 

5.  The  most  valuable  analysis  for  this  study  appeared  to  he 
the  open-ended  questionnaire,  ranked  by  a skilled  Jury,  and  the  Oc- 
cupational Preference  Scale  developed  for  this  study. 
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SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS , AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  study  was  conceived  as  a part  of  the  exploratory  phase 
of  the  University  of  Florida  research  In  educational  administration 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  V.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  The  Florida 
research,  as  a section  of  the  Southern  States  Cooperative  Program  In 
Educational  Administration,  was  discussed  In  Chapter  I. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  explore  relationships  existing 
among  the  self  concept,  role  concept,  values,  background  experiences, 
and  ways  of  working  of  a public  school  principal;  and  to  discover.  If 
possible,  a brief  way  of  studying  these  factors  In  future  research. 

Self  concept,  as  used  In  the  study,  was  a broad  term  to  indicate  how 
the  Individual  looks  at  himself.  Role  concept  was  the  way  the  principal 
sees  his  job.  Values,  as  anything  of  worth  to  the  individual,  were 
studied  as  exhibited  In  operation  by  the  principals.  Ways  of  working 
were  defined  according  to  a companion  dissertation  of  the  exploratory 
phase  of  the  research  and,  thus,  interpreted  as  behavior  demonstrated 
by  the  principal  on  the  Job.  Background  experiences,  as  used,  were 
those  considered  relevant  to  the  principal  as  an  administrator. 

The  study  was  limited  In  that  it  was  a part  of  the  exploratory 
phase  of  the  Florida  research,  which  Itself  was  limited  to  an  intensive 
study  of  four  schools.  The  schools  varied  In  size  from  an  enrollment 
of  about  five  hundred  to  an  enrollment  of  more  than  eight  hundred.  The 
populations  of  the  schools  also  varied  considerably  in  that  the  grades 
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included  were  seven  through  twelve,  kindergarten  through  twelve, 
one  through  twelve,  and  one  through  seven.  Although  ethnic  and  sex 
factors  introduced  variables  into  the  study  of  the  four  principals, 
they  were  given  as  much  anonymous  treatment  as  the  data  would  allow. 

Two  types  of  data  were  collected  for  the  study.  One  consisted 
of  detailed  observation,  interviews,  and  nonstatist leal  data;  the  other 
concerned  tests  and  devices  that  would  yield  re stilts  subject  to  statis- 
tical analysis.  Both  investigations  were  of  parallel  importance.  One 
furnished  information  which  added  depth  to  the  study  and  validation  and 
penetration  for  accuracy  of  data;  the  other  was  a means  of  obtaining  a 
brief  but  accurate  method  for  isolating  the  factors  being  investigated 
in  future  research.  The  following  procedures  were  established  for  the 
treatment  of  data: 

1.  Extensive  information  concerning  the  four  principals  was 
collected  from  many  and  varied  sources.  These  data  were  organized, 
condensed,  and  classified  according  to  values,  role  concept,  self  con- 
cept, ways  of  working,  and  background  of  the  four  principals. 
Figures  were  then  constructed  to  indicate  not  only  correspondence  butt 
also  lack  of  correspondence  (or  notable  differences)  in  values,  self 
concept,  role  concept,  ways  of  working,  and  background  of  the  four 
principals  (see  Chapter  IV). 

2.  Samples  were  obtained  for  the  investigation  of  the  instru- 
ments being  used  in  the  study,  in  order  that  statistical  analysis  might 
be  applied.  Bank-order  correlations  were  used  as  one  basis  for  compari- 
son of  the  instruments  to  determine  their  relative  value  to  the  study; 
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item  analysis  was  another  technique  used  in  the  treatment  of  these 
data  (see  Chapter  V) . 

Findings  of  Intensive  Study 

The  question  of  how  the  principal  sees  himself,  his  role,  what 
his  values  are,  and  his  background  experiences  contributory  to  his  ways 
of  working  were  discussed,  at  length  in  Chapter  II  and  Chapter  III,  and 
generalisations  were  drawn  in  Chapter  IV.  By  schematic  representation 
it  was  pointed  out  that  principals  who  had  greater  similarities  in  back- 
ground, values,  and  role  concept  also  had  greater  similarities  in  ways 
of  working.  Diagrams  indicated  that  Principals  1 and  2 had  ways  of 
working  more  nearly  alike  that  like  the  ways  of  working  of  the  other 
principals.  Principals  3 and  4 were  found  to  have  ways  of  working 
more  nearly  like  each  other  than  like  the  other  two  principals.  In 
the  cases  of  Principals  3 and  4,  educational  experiences  seemed  to  play 
a large  part  in  influencing  the  behavior.  Principals  1 and  2,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeared  to  be  more  influenced  by  their  values,  which  in 
turn  had  been  formed  from  background  experiences.  Although  some  dis- 
similarities were  apparent  among  the  principals  in  regard  to  all  factors 
examined,  self  concept  presented  more  dissimilarities  than  did  any  of 
the  other  factors. 

Findings  of  Group  Data 

Paper -and -penc 11  forms  were  administered  to  the  four  principals 
along  with  sample  populations  consisting  of  public  school  administrators 
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in  order  to  explore  the  second  purpose  of  the  study— to  find  a brief 
way  of  studying  self  concept,  role  concept,  values,  and  ways  of  work- 
ing of  a principal. 

Open-ended  Questionnaire 

The  open-ended  questionnaire  responses  were  ranked  by  a selected 
Jury  on  the  basis  of  "authoritarianism."  (Authoritarianism  was  conceived 
of  as  the  inclination  to  be  in  a position  of  control  over  people.)  For 
the  preliminary  sample,  the  Jury  consisted  of  five  graduate  students  in 
the  field  of  education.  Three  people,  with  training  in  psychology 
and/or  sociology,  served  as  the  Jury  for  Sample  1 and  Sample  II.  The 
intercorrelations  of  the  second  Jury  showed  positive  agreement  signi- 
ficant for  the  study  (see  Chapter  V).  The  open-ended  questionnaire 

would  appear  to  be  a useful  tool  for  determining  authoritarianism  under 

> 

similar  circumstances.  Furthermore,  the  questionnaire  is  capable  of 
revealing,  through  the  responses  themselves,  information  concerning 
role  concept,  self  concept,  and  ways  of  working  of  the  individual 
principal  who  answers  it. 

F -Scale 

Item  analyses  of  the  responses  to  the  F -Scale  based  on  the  pre- 
liminary sample  were  inconclusive.  Analyses  of  Sample  I data  indicated 
that  more  differences  in  the  test  results  might  be  obtained  by  scoring 

♦ 

selected  Items;  however,  this  conclusion  was  not  warranted  according 
to  data  of  Sample  II.  As  the  evidence  was  not  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  test  would  not  be  profitable  in  future  vise,  it  was  suggested  that 
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revisions  in  administration  and  scoring  of  the  form  be  made  for 
further  investigation.  The  recommendation  was  accepted  and  the 
Instrument  was  used  in  Phase  II  of  the  Florida  research  project, 
with  the  result  of  greater  differences  than  were  found  to  exist  In 
the  present  study.  However,  it  still  did  not  correlate  with  behavior. 

Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 

While  the  administration  of  the  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values 
produced  much  information  valuable  and  pertinent  in  the  areas  of  self 
concept,  role  concept,  and  values  held  by  the  individual,  none  of  the 
rank  order  correlations  with  otter  paper -and -pencil  forms  was  signifi- 
cant. Although  the  instrument  yielded  some  worth-while  information, 
it  did  not  prove  to  be  valuable  for  data  of  a statistical  nature. 

Occupational  Preference  Scale 

The  Occupational  Preference  Scale  was  developed  in  an  attempt 
to  find  a more  accurate  measure  of  authoritarianism.  Its  first  use 
with  Sample  I was  so  limited  in  the  number  of  subjects  that  adequate 
comparison  with  other  tests  used  in  the  study  was  hindered.  Sample 
II  was  used  for  a further  investigation  of  the  value  of  this  instrument, 
and  it  was  found  to  compare  favorably  with  the  Jury  rankings  of  the 
open-ended  questionnaire  responses.  The  coefficient  of  correlation 
between  the  Jury  ranking  of  the  open-ended  questionnaire  ate  the  Oc- 
cupational Preference  Scale  for  Sample  II  was  significant  at  the 
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1 per  cent  level  of  confidence.  The  use  of  the  instrument  with  Sample 
III,  a group  of  principals  of  Hillsborough  County,  supported  these 
findings;  when  the  scores  of  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  were 
compared  with  the  Jury  rankings  of  the  open-ended  questionnaire,  the 
resulting  coefficient  of  correlation  was  .35>  significant  at  the  five 
per  cent  level  of  confidence. 

Scores  of  three  of  the  principals  placed  them  in  relative  posi- 
tions similar  to  their  placements  according  to  the  personality  tests 
used  in  the  study;  and  in  more  than  half  of  the  factors,  their  place- 
ments were  identical.  The  fourth  principal  was  a Negro,  and  his  score 
on  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  would  distort  the  data  because  of 
ethnic  factors  involved;  therefore,  he  was  eliminated  for  comparative 
purposes  of  an  individual  nature  such  as  this. 

Conclusions 

The  data  used  in  the  intensive  study  of  four  principals  and  In 
the  examination  of  measuring  instruments,  based  upon  psychological  and 
statistical  analysis,  warrant  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Relationships  can  be  shown  among  values,  self  concept,  role 
concept,  background  experiences,  and  ways  of  working  of  a public  school 
principal. 

2.  Values,  self  concept,  role  concept,  and  background  experi- 
ences contributing  to  these  can  be  inferred  from  existing  instruments 
and  means  of  collecting  data. 
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3.  Principals  with  greater  similarities  of  background,  values, 
role  concept,  and  self  concept  manifest  greater  similarity  in  ways  of 
working* 

4.  The  open-ended  questionnaire,  when  ranked  by  a competent 
jury,  appears  to  be  a useful  tool  in  research  to  determine  authoritari- 
anism. This  instrument  furthermore  is  valuable  in  revealing,  by  the 
responses,  the  individual  principal*  s ways  of  working— in  part  at 
least. 

5.  The  Index  of  Adjustment  and  Values  yields  worth-while  in- 
formation in  the  areas  of  self  concept,  role  concept,  and  values,  and 
is  almost  unrelated  to  authoritarianism. 

6.  The  Occupational  Preference  Scale  appears  to  have  possibili- 
ties as  a measure  of  authoritarianism  exerted  by  white  public  school 
principals. 

7.  Further  research  in  the  areas  investigated  should  prove 
fruitful. 

8.  The  F -Scale,  in  the  form  used  in  the  study,  has  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  other  measurements  of  authoritarianism. 

Becommendat ions 

Upon  the  basis  of  the  results  of  this  research,  the  following 
suggestions  are  made  for  future  related  research: 

1.  For  study  of  an  individual  principal  or  a small  group  of 
principals,  the  method  of  intensive  study  is  recommended.  As  this  method 
makes  use  of  all  available  material,  more  information  and  many  different 


kinds  of  data  may  be  secured  through  this  type  of  research;  and  inter- 
relations can  he  determined  after  the  data  have  been  organised,  con- 
densed, and  classified.  Observation  of  the  principal  "on  the  job," 
examination  of  written  materials,  and  interviews  with  many  people  form 
the  basis  for  such  an  intensive  study;  however,  at  least  one  personality 
inventory  should  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the  other  data  (the  Guil- 
ford -Mart  in  Personality  Test,  GAMIN  form  Is  recommended).  As  a test 
of  authoritarianism,  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  is  recommended 
because  of  its  ease  of  administration,  ease  of  scoring,  and  its  ap- 
parent measurement  of  the  inclination  of  a person  to  be  in  control  of 
people.  The  open-ended  questionnaire  is  likewise  recommended. 

2.  In  cases  in  which  the  groups  are  very  large,  and  time  and 
the  size  of  the  group  make  Intensive  study  of  the  principals  impossible, 
or  at  least  undesirable,  paper -and -pencil  forms  become  the  basis  for 
the  research.  The  open-ended  questionnaire  replies,  ranked  by  a compe- 
tent jury,  and  the  Occupational  Preference  Scale  seem  to  be  useful 
and  though  further  research  is  indicated,  these  instruments,  the 
writer  believes,  can  be  adequate  enough  to  give  a fair  picture  of  the 
principal's  values,  self  concept,  role  concept,  and  ways  of  working 
within  his  school.  Their  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  data  of 
the  intensive  studies  indicates the  possibilities  of  their  use  in 


further  research 
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APPENDIX  A 

PROCEDURES  USED  BY  THE  JURY  FOR  CLASSIFYING  ALTERNATIVES 
LISTED  UNDER  KEY  SITUATIONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  BEHAVIOR  CHECK  LIST 


A Jury  composed  of  the  three- member  staff  of  the  core  Leader- 
ship Training  Program  at  the  University  of  Florida  for  1953-54  was  used 
to  classify  the  alternatives  presented  under  each  of  the  key  situations 
listed  in  Mart  Alpren's  "Principal  Behavior  Check  List*"  The  Jury  was 
composed  of  Kimball  Wiles,  Kate  Wofford,  and  R.  L.  Johns.  The  Jury  used 
the  following  procedures  in  classifying  the  alternatives. 

The  Jury  worked  together  and  discussed  each  alternative.  The 
classifications  were  (l)  democratic,  (2)  authoritarian,  (3)  laissez 
faire,  and  (4)  not  readily  classified  under  democratic,  authoritarian, 
or  laissez  faire.  If  the  Jury  unanimously  agreed,  the  alternative  was 
classified  under  authoritarian,  democratic,  or  laissez  faire.  If  there 
was  no  unanimous  agreement,  the  alternative  was  listed  "not  readily 
classifiable."  Before  the  Jury  classified  the  alternatives  it  developed 
definitions  for  each  category  and  unanimously  agreed  upon  those  defi- 
nitions. Following  are  definitions  for  classification  purposes  agreed 
upon  by  the  Jury. 

1.  Democratic  behavior  - D 

a.  Action  involving  the  group  in  decision  making  with  respect 
to  policy  and  program. 

b.  Implementation  in  line  with  democratically  determined 
policy. 

c.  Action  promoting  group  or  individual  creativity,  produc- 
tivity, and  satisfaction  without  harm  to  other  groups  or 
individuals. 

d.  Behavior  or  attitude  respecting  the  dignity  of  individual 
or  groups. 

e.  The  principal  seeks  to  become  an  accepted  member  of  the 
group. 

f • The  principal  seeks  to  keep  channels  of  communication  open. 

2.  Authoritarian  behavior  - A 

Authoritarian  behavior  generally  was  defined  as  the  opposite  of 

behaviors  described  in  "a"  to  "f**  under  "1"  above.  Specifical- 
ly, authoritarian  behavior  was  defined  as: 

a.  Decision  making  centered  in  the  status  leader  or  his  inner 
circle. 

b.  Obtains  objectives  by  pressures  that  Jeopardize  a person's 
security. 


3.  Laissez-faire  behavior  - L 
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Taking  no  action,  shirking  responsibility,  passing  the  buck. 

U.  Behavior  not  readily  classified  under  1,  2,  and  3 - H 

The  Jury  decided  unanimously  that  the  alternatives  presented 
under  31  of  the  86  key  situations  did  not  give  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
criminate between  authoritarian  and  democratic  behavior.  Therefore 
the  Jury  eliminated  31  of  the  key  situations  and  recommends  that  only 
the  remaining  55  key  situations  be  used  in  classifying  principals  in 
terms  of  authoritarian  and  democratic  behavior.  Hot  all  of  the  55  key 
situations  provide  a laissez  faire  alternative;  therefore  it  will  be 
difficult  to  use  this  scale  to  identify  principals  as  predominantly 
laissez-faire  in  their  behavior  pattern. 
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APPENDIX  B • TEST  FORMS 
Open-Ended  Questionnaire 

You  are  the  principal  of  a school.  Assuming  this  to  be  true, 
will  you  answer  the  following  questions  In  regard  to  your  situation. 

1.  How  is  the  agenda  formed  for  faculty  meetings? 

2.  How  Is  faculty  meeting  conducted? 

3*  How  are  decisions  made? 

4.  What  do  you  do  with  a disinterested  teacher? 

5»  What  do  you  do  with  an  actively  opposing  toe  niter? 

6.  Give  your  present  position— secondary  teacher,  elementary  teacher, 
principal,  supervisor,  etc. 
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A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D* 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 

A.U.D. 


F-SCALB 
D-L  Form 


1.  Obedience  and  respect  for  authority  are  the  most  important 
virtues  children  should  learn. 

2.  Ho  weakness  or  difficulty  can  hold  us  back  if  we  have 
enough  will  power. 

4.  Science  has  its  place,  but  there  are  many  important  things 
that  can  never  possibly  be  understood  by  the  human  mind. 

6.  Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  there  will  always  be  war 
and  conflict. 

8.  Every  person  should  have  complete  faith  in  some  super- 
natural power  whose  decisions  he  obeys  without  question. 

9.  When  a person  has  a problem  or  worry,  it  is  best  for  him 
not  to  think  about  it,  but  to  keep  busy  with  more  cheerful 
things. 

12.  A person  who  has  bad  manners,  habits,  and  breeding  can 
hardly  expect  to  get  along  with  decent  people. 

13.  What  the  youth  needs  most  is  strict  discipline,  rugged 
determination,  and  the  will  to  work  and  fight  for  family 
and  country. 

16.  Some  people  are  born  with  an  urge  to  jump  from  high  places. 

18.  nowadays  when  so  many  different  kinds  of  people  move  around 
and  mix  together  so  much,  a person  has  to  protect  himself 
especially  carefully  against  catching  an  infection  or 
disease  from  them. 

19.  An  insult  to  our  honor  should  always  be  punished. 

21.  Young  people  sometimes  get  rebellious  ideas,  but  as  they 
grow  up  they  ought  to  get  over  them  and  settle  down. 

23.  What  this  country  needs  most,  more  than  laws  and  political 
programs,  is  a few  courageous,  tireless,  devoted  leaders 
in  whom  the  people  can  put  their  faith. 

25.  Sex  crimes,  such  as  rape  and  attacks  on  children,  deserve 
more  than  mere  imprisonment;  such  criminals  ought  to  be 
publicly  whipped,  or  worse. 
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A.U.D. 

2 6. 

A.U.D. 

27. 

A.U.D. 

29. 

A.U.D. 

31. 

A.U.D. 

33. 

A.U.D. 

34. 

A.U.D. 

35. 

A.U.D. 

37. 

A.U.D. 

38. 

A.U.D. 

39. 

People  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes;  the 
weak  and  the  strong. 

There  is  hardly  anything  lover  than  a person  who  does  not 
feel  a great  love,  gratitude,  and  respect  for  his  parents. 

Some  day  it  will  probably  be  shown  that  astrology  can  ex- 
plain a lot  of  things. 

nowadays  more  and  more  people  are  prying  into  matters  that 
should  remain  personal  and  private. 

Wars  and  social  troubles  may  someday  be  ended  by  an  earth- 
quake or  flood  that  will  destroy  the  whole  world. 

Moat  of  our  social  problems  would  be  solved  if  we  could 
somehow  get  rid  of  the  immoral,  crooked,  and  feebleminded 
people. 

The  wild  sex  life  of  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  was  tame 
compared  to  some  of  the  goings-on  in  this  country,  even 
in  places  where  people  might  least  expect  it. 

If  people  would  talk  less  and  work  more,  everybody  would 
be  better  off. 

Most  people  don*t  realize  how  much  our  lives  are  controlled 
by  plots  hatched  in  secret  places. 

Homosexuals  are  hardly  better  than  criminals  and  ought  to 
be  severely  punished. 
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SEIF  SCORING  FOR  THE  INDEX  OF  ADJUSTMENT1 
FOR  COLUMN  1: 

Use  each  of  the  words  to  complete  the  sentence  "I  am  a (an) 
person"  and  Indicate  on  a five  point  scale  how  much  of  the  time 
this  is  like  you.  The  figure  1 means  this  is  seldom  like  you;  2, 
occasionally  like  you;  3#  about  half  the  time;  4,  a good  deal  of 
the  time;  and  5#  most  of  the  time. 

Use  ALL  THREE  OF  THESE  DIRECTIONS  WITH  ONE  WORD  BEFORE  PROCEEDING 
TO  ANOTHER  WORD. 

FOR  COLUMN  2: 

Use  each  of  the  words  to  complete  the  sentence  with  the  following 
ratings: 

(1)  I very  much  dislike  being  as  I am  in  this  respect; 

(2)  I dislike  being  as  I am  in  this  respect; 

(3)  I neither  dislike  being  as  I am  nor  like  being  as  I am  in  this 
respect; 

(4)  I like  being  as  I am  in  this  respect; 

(5)  I very  much  like  being  as  I am  in  this  respect. 

FOR  COLUMN  3* 

Use  each  of  the  words  to  complete  the  sentence,  "I  would  like  to  be 
an  (a)  _ ________ __  person"  and  indicate  in  the  third  blank  how  much 

of  the  time  you  would  like  this  trait  to  be  characteristic  of  you. 

1 

Subjects  were  asked,  upon  completion  of  the  "Self"  form,  to  write 
"others"  at  the  top  of  another  form,  and  fill  it  as  they  believed  other 
people  thought  about  themselves.  This  comprised  the  "Others"  form. 
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The  same  ratings  are  used  as  In  the  first  blank:  (l)  seldom;  (2) 
occasionally;  (3)  about  half  of  the  time;  (4)  a good  deal  of  the 
time;  (5)  most  of  the  time. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  THE  RATINGS  FOR  EACH  WORD  BEFORE  GOING  ON 


TO  THE  NEXT  WORD 
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INDEX  OF  ADJUSTMENT  AND  VALUES 


II  III 


I II  III 


а.  academic 

1.  acceptable 

2.  accurate 

3.  alert 
ambitious 

3.  annoying 

б.  busy 

7.  calm 

8.  charming 

9.  clever 
10*  competent 

11.  confident 

12.  considerate 

13.  cruel 

14.  democratic 
1^.  dependable 

16.  economical 

17.  efficient 

18.  fearful 

19.  friendly 

20.  fashionable 

21.  helpful 

22.  intellectual 


26.  merry 

27.  mature 

28.  nervous 

29.  normal 

30.  optimistic 

31.  poised 

32.  purposeful 
33*  reasonable 
3^.  reckless 

35.  responsible 

36.  sarcastic 

37.  sincere 

38.  stable 

39.  studious 

40.  successful 

41.  stubborn 

42.  tactful 

43.  teachable 

44.  useful 

45.  worthy 

46.  broadminded 

47.  businesslike 
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23. 

kind  

48, 

24. 

logical  ___ __ 

49 

25. 

meddlesome  _____  _____ _____ 

competitive 

fault-finding 
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OCCUPATIONAL  PREFERSUCE  SCALE 

DIRECTIONS : 

In  the  following  triads  select  the  occupation  you  would  prefer  most  - 
Mark  it  1. 

Select  the  occupation  you  would  prefer  least  - Mark  it  3, 

\ 

Make  selections  in  each  triad  of  occupations*- 

There  are  nc  right  and  wrong  answers;  these  items  simply  determine 
preferences  within  groupings* 


l)  a)  scout  for  a baseball  team 

b)  manager  for  a baseball  team 

c)  batter  of  a baseball  team  with  the  highest  batting  average* 


2)  a)  cashier  of  a bank 

b)  accountant  of  a bank 
c)  loan  approver  for  a bank 


3)  a) 

h) 

c) 


fund-raiser  for  Red  Cross  drive 
campaign  manager  for  Red  Cross  drive 
press  agent  for  Red  Cross  drive 


*0  a)  leader  for  recreation  camp 

b)  store-keeper  for  recreation  camp 


counselor  for  recreation  camp 


5) 


a)  reader  for  a publishing  house 

b)  salesman  for  a publishing  company 

c)  scout  for  a publishing  company 
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6)  _a) 

captain  in  cormnand  of  an  infantry  company 

_b) 

captain  in  charge  of  a quartermaster  unit 

o) 

captain  attached  to  a headquarters  staff 

7)  a) 

coach  of  a high  school  football  team 

b) 

coach  of  a high  school  basketball  team 

c) 

coach  of  a high  school  swimming  team 

8)  _a) 

letter-sorting  clerk  in  post  office 

b) 

clerk  at  stamp  window  in  post  office 

«) 

rural  letter  carrier 

9)  _a) 

credit  manager  of  retail  department  store 

_b) 

auditor  of  retail  department  store 

c) 

display  arranger  of  retail  department  store 

10)  With  salaries  equalized: 


a) 

department  head 

>) 

teacher  of  specialized  area 

c) 

research  worker 

11)  *) 

Cook  for  a hotel 

b) 

Cook  for  people  on  a camping  trip 

c) 

Cook  for  a family 

12)  a) 

Plan  a research  project 

_b> 

Be  chairman  of  benefit  drive  sponsoring  charity  show 

<») 

Handle  arrangements  for  benefit  show 

12) 
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13)  a)  Decide  who  shall  be  listed  in  a directory  of  famous  people 

of  the  country. 

b)  Be  in  charge  of  arranging  makeup  of  the  directory 

c)  Be  in  charge  of  workers  on  directory 

14)  a)  be  a checking  clerk  in  a grocery  store 

b)  cash  and  O.K.  checks  in  a grocery  store 
c)  stock  shelves  in  a grocery  store 

15)  a)  run  for  public  office 

b)  party  boss  of  political  party 


c) 

work  in  campaign  headquarters 

16)  _a) 

Make  arrangements  for  a banquet  for  a special  occasion  at 
a restaurant. 

b) 

Collect  money  for  the  banquet  from  people 

c) 

Preside  over  banquet  as  M.C. 

17)  a) 

Be  national  chairman  of  a political  party 

» 

Own  a chain  of  newspapers 

c) 

Be  a comedian  who  wins  award 

l8>  _aX 

Be  general  manager  of  a chemical  company 

» 

Be  the  chemist  who  develops  new  products 

c)  Be  sales  director  for  a chemical  company 

19)  a)  Be  a member  of  the  President's  cabinet 

b)  Be  an  authority  on  world  trade 

c)  Hold  extensive  shares  in  an  oil  company 
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20)  a) 

Be  neve  writer  on  a newspaper 

b) 

Write  editorials  for  a newspaper 

c) 

Write  feature  articles  about  local  people 

21)  _a) 

Head  the  FBI 

b) 

Be  a college  president 

c) 

Be  a famous  explorer 

22)  a) 

Prison  warden 

b) 

. High  school  dean 

c) 

In  charge  of  a school  for  feeble  minded  children 

23)  a) 

agent  representing  young  writers 

b) 

be  a writer 

c) 

edit  a magazine 

24)  _a) 

work  in  a reference  room  of  a library 

b) 

in  charge  of  circulation  of  library 

«) 

be  head  librarian 

25)  a) 

be  a jury  raenfrer  to  try  a criminal  case 

b) 

be  judge  in  a criminal  case 

p) 

serve  as  clerk  of  the  court 

26)  _a) 

write  plays 

b) 

act  in  plays 

e) 

see  plays 
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27)  a) 

be  chief  of  police 

b) 

be  tax  collector 

c) 

be  in  charge  of  utilities  services 

28)  a) 

be  a criminal  lawyer 

b) 

be  a civil  lawyer 

c) 

be  a corporation  lawyer 

29)  a) 

be  a specialist  in  internal  medicine 

b) 

be  a general  practitioner 

c) 

do  research  in  medicine 

30)  a) 

be  a circus  performer 

b) 

be  a comedian 

c) 

be  an  athletic  star 

31)  a) 

be  a waiter  in  a night  club 

b) 

be  a cook  in  a night  club 

c) 

be  the  person  in  a night  club  who  puts  out  customers  who 
get  rough 

32)  a) 

be  an  executive  of  a business  firm 

b) 

be  an  attorney  to  a business  firm 

e) 

have  no  voice  but  own  comfortable  Income  stock  in  business 
firm 

33)  a) 

track  down  criminals 

b) 

be  in  charge  of  a prison 

c) 

conduct  studies  to  find  out  how  criminals  think 
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34)  a)  own  a merchandise  store 
b)  own  an  appliance  store 


c) 

own  a drug  store 

35)  a) 

swim  the  Snglish  channel 

jb) 

climb  an  Alp 

c) 

ride  Kentucky  winner 

36)  a) 

make  objects  of  art 

J>) 

sell  objects  of  art 

c) 

lay  down  directions  for  salesmen  who  dispose  of  objects  of 
art 

37)  a) 

policeman 

*) 

minister 

•) 

head  waiter 

38)  a) 

salesman 

» 

auto  mechanic 

_e) 

shop  manager  for  garage 

39)  a) 

work  for  yourself  in  your  own  successful  business 

b) 

work  at  an  occupation  which  interests  you  hut  has  moderate 
prospects  of  success 

e) 

work  in  large  corporation  with  some  chance  of  becoming 
president  at  about  35* 

40)  a)  fireman 

b)  chef 

c)  light- house  tender 
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fcl)  a) 

conduct  visitors  through  art  gallery 

» 

he  guard  in  an  art  gallery 

g) 

he  night  watchman  in  an  art  gallery 

42)  a) 

raise  pedigreed  dogs,  horses  or  other  animals 

» 

show  pedigreed  dogs,  etc. 

c) 

Judge  pedigreed  dogs,  etc. 

43)  _a) 

test  milk,  h utter,  cheese  or  other  dairy  products 

>> 

own  a large  dairy 

c) 

inspect  dairies  for  conformity  with  regulations 

44)  a) 

make  beds 

?>) 

sweep  floors 

c) 

wash  dishes 

*5)  a) 

record  social  interactions  among  children  in  school  yard 

J>) 

organize  a softball  club  for  adolescents 

c) 

manage  a city  baseball  team 

W)  _•) 

compose  or  arrange  music  for  chorus  or  operetta 

b) 

act  in  a play  or  3 lug  in  an  operetta 

.«) 

A 

manage  the  production 

47)  a) 

decorate  your  own  home 

>) 

decorate  a friend* s home 

_•) 

hire  a decorator  to  do  your  house 
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43)  a) 

'biologist 

b) 

bookkeeper 

c) 

forester 

49)  a) 

judge 

b) 

iuventor 

c) 

scientist 

50)  a) 

minister 

b) 

missionary 

c) 

music  composer 

51)  a) 

pharmacist 

b) 

physician 

«) 

retired  businessman  with  moderate  success 

52)  a) 

social  worker 

b) 

statistician 

c) 

receptionist 

53)  a) 

play  bridge 

b) 

play  poker 

c) 

go  to  afternoon  teas 

54)  a) 

tell  fortunes 

b) 

sell  tickets  to  fortune-teller’s  booth 

c) 

have  your  fortune  told 

typist 

telephone  operator 
waitress 
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head  civic  improvement  program 

serve  as  member  of  group  offering  advice  on  needed 
improvements 

, < r'g  * - . . - • . '»/'  ■ , • ■ ' •«' 

contribute  services  or  money  to  civic  improvements 


APPENDIX  C 


EXPLANATION  OF  FIGURES  1-14 

The  schematic  figures  1 - 14  were  devised  as  visual  repre- 
sentations of  the  itemized  generalizations  of  role  concept,  self  con- 
cept, values,  background  experience,  and  ways  of  working  of  Principals 
1,  2,  3 1 and  4*  Ways  of  working  was  taken  as  the  focal  point  of  the 
figures,  and  self  concept,  role  concept,  values,  and  background  ex- 
periences observed  as  contributing  to  the  behavior  of  the  principals , 
The  numbers  within  the  circles  refer  to  the  numbered  generalizations* 

A line  connecting  circles  indicates  some  relationship. 
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